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PREFACE. 



The former edition of this Collection of English Proverbs fall* 
ing into the hands of divers ingenious persons, my worthy friends, 
in several parts of this kingdom, had (as I hoped it would) thit 
to good effect to excite them, as well to examiue their own memo- 
s' lien, and try what they could call to mind themselves that were 
Y therein wanting, as also more carefully to heed what occurred in 
^ reeding, or dropped from the mouths of olhers in discourse. 
v> Whereupon having noted many such, they were pleased for the 
^ perfecting of the work frankly to communicate them to me. All 
j! which, amounted to some hundreds, besides not a few of my own 
observation, I present the reader with in this second edition. I 
dare not yet pretend it to be a compleat and perfect catalogue of 
all English proverbs ; but I think I may without arrogance affirm 
it to be more full and comprehensive than any collection hitherto 
published. And 1 believe that not very many of the proverbs 
generally used all England over, or far diffused over any consider- 
able part of it, whether the East, West, North, or midland coun- 
tries, have escaped it; I having had communications from ob- 
servant and inquisitive persons in all those parts, its. from Francis 
Jessop, Esq. of BroomhaH in Sheffield Parish, Yorkshire; Mr. 
George Anlrobus, master of the Free School at Tarn worth in 
Warwickshire, and Mr. Walter Ashmore of the same place. 
Michael Biddulph, Gent, of Polesworth in Warwickshire, de- 
ceased ; Mr. Newton of Leicester; Mr. Sherriugham of Cains 
College in Cambridge; Sir Philip Skippon, of Wrentham in Suf- 
folk, Knight; Mr. Andrew Paschall, of Chedsey in Somerset- 
shire; and Mr. Francis Brokesbv, of Rowley in I he East Riding 
of Yorkshire. As for local proverbs of lesser extent, proper to 
some towns or villages, as they are very numerous, so are they 
hard to be procured, and few of them, could they be had, very 
quaint or significant. 

If any one shall find fault, that I have inserted many English 
phrases that are not properly proverbs, though that word be taken in 
its greatest latitude, and according to my own definition of a proverb, 
and object that I might as well have admitted ail the idioms of the 
English tongue, I answer, that, to say the truth, 1 e.annot warrant 
all those phrases to be genuine proverbs to which I have allowed 
room in this Collection ; for indeed I did not satisfy myself in 
many ; but because they were sent me for such by learned and 
intelligent persons, and who, I ought to presume, understand the 
nature of a proverb better than myself, and because I find the like 
in collections of foreign proverbs, both French and Italian, I 
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IV • 0 PREFACE, 

«bose rather to submit them to the censure uf the reader, than 
m j self pass sentence of rejection on them. 

As for the method I have used, in the preface to the former 
edition, 1 have given my reasons why I made choice of it, which 
to me do still appear to be sufficient. The method of common- 
places, if any man think it useful, may easily be supplied by an 
index of common places, wherein to each head the proverbs ap- 
pertaining or reducible shall be referred by the apposition of the 
numeral characters of page and line. 

Some proverbs the reader may possibly find repeated, but I 
dare say not many, I know this might have been avoided by 
running over the whole book, and searching for the proverbs, one 
by one, in all the places where our method would admit then 
entry. But sloth and impatience of so tedious a work enticed me 
rather to presume upon memory ; especially considering it was 
not worth while to be very solicitous about a matter of so small 
importance. In such papers as 1 received after the copy was oat 
of my hands, when I was doubtful of any proverb 1 chose to let 
it stand, resolving that it was belter to repeat some than to omit 
any. 

Now whereas I understand that some* proverbs admitted in the 
former edition have given offence to sober and pious persons, as 
savouring too much of obscenity, being apt to suggest impure 
fancies to corrupt minds, I have in this omitted all I could suspect 
for such save only one, for the letting of which stand I have 
gtien my reason in the note upon it; and yet now upon better 
consideration I could wish that it also were obliterated. For 1 
would by no means be guilty of administering fewel to lust, whicb 
1 am sensible needs no incentives, burning too eagerly of itself. 

Bu I though I do condemn the mention of any thing obscene, yet I 
cannot think atl use of slovenly and dirty words to be such a vio- 
lation of modesty, as to exact the discarding all proverbs of which 
they are ingredients. The useful notions, which many ill-worded 
proverbs do import, may, I think, compensate for their homely 
terms; though 1 could wish the contrivers of them had put their 
sense into more descent and cleanly language. For if we consider 
what the reasons are why the naming some excremeuts of the 
body, or the egeslion of them, or the parts employed therein is 
condemned, we shall find them to be, either 1. Because such ex- 
crements being offensive to our senses, and usually begetting a 
loathing in our stomachs, the words that signify them are apt to 
do so too; aud for their relation to them, such also as denote 
those actions and parts of the body by which they are expelled, 
and therefore the mention of them is uncivil .and contrary to 
pood manners ; or, 2. Because such excrements reflect some 
dishonour upon our bodies, it being reputed disgraceful to lie 
unJor a necessity of such evacuations, and to have such sinks 
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TO THE READER. * 

aftout us; and therefore modesty requires that We decline 
the naming of them lest we seem to glory in onr shame. 
Now these reasons to me seem not so weighty and cogent as 
to necessitate the omission- of so many of the most witty and 
significant of our English proverbs: yet further to avoid all 
occasion of offence, I have, by that usual expedient of putting 
only the initial letters for the uncleanly words, so veiled them, 
that 1 hope they will not turn the stomach of the most nice. For 
it is the naming such things by their plain and proper appclla- 
tives that is odious and offensive; when they come lapped up 
(as we say) in clean linen, that is, expressed in oblique, figura- 
tive, or metaphorical terms, or only intimated and pointed af, 
the most modest can brook them well enough. Tho Appendix of 
Hebrew Proverb* was collected and communicated by my worthy 
friend, Mr. Richard Kidder, rector of Rayn, in Kssex. 

So 1 have dispatched what 1 thought needful to premise either 
for my own excuse, or the readers satisfaction, to whose favour- 
able acceptance I recommend this work. 

J. RAY. 



TO THE READER. 



Little need to be said concerning the nature and use of the 
subject of this book, conveying at once entertainment and prolU, 
as the wise man observes, like apples of gold, in pictures of silver. 

A proverb is usually defined, an insttuctlve sentence, or com- 
mon and pithy saying, in which more is generally designed than 
expressed, famous for its peculiarity and elegance, and therefore 
adopted by the learned as well as tlie vulgar, by which 'tis dis- 
tinguished from counterfeits which want sued authority. 

It owes its original and reputation to the savings of wise men, 
allusions of the ancient poets, tbe customs of countries and man- 
ners of mankind, adapted to common use, as ornaments of speech, 
rules of instruction, arguments of wisdom, and maxims of unde- 
niable truth. 

The peculiarity of proverbs arises sometimes from the novelty 
of an expression, which strikes the fancy of the hearer, and en- 
gages him to convey it down to posterity: sometimes the thing 
itself discovers its own elegance, and charms men into an univer- 
sal reception of it: it is also frequently beholden to the propriety 
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VI TO THE HEADER, 

or the ambiguity of a word, far its singularity and approbi 
in short, brevity, without obscurity, is the very soul of iL 

The dignity also of proverbs is self-evident: they are not to be 
reckoned insignificant trifles only fit for school boy a, si nee the 
most learned among the ancients studied and recorded then in 
lasting monunieuls of fame, and transmitted them to their succes- 
sors as tiie must memorable instructions of human life, either in 
point of regular conduct or common prudence ; Plutarch, Tbeo- 
phraslus, Flalo, and Erasmus, with many others, thought the 
Knowledge of them an honourable study. 

Solomon compiled a book on this subject* the noblest in the 
world, the design of which is to shew, that a proverb is the b> 
tcxpretalion of the words of the wise, Pro* i. 6, There ie i 
any part of the sacred writings in which they are not to bel 

Their usefulness is at least equal to their dignity, as they 
dnoe to the understanding of philosophy, of which they are the 
very remains, and are adapted effectually to persuade; for what 
can strike more than universal truths, well applied to a point in 
question ? They drive the nail home in discourse, and clinch it 
with the strongest conviction; for which reason Aristotle, in bis 
Rketorick, places proverbs among the undeniable testimonies of 
truth : Qninlilian, on account of their veracity and success, com- 
mends them as helps to the art of speaking and writing well. 

The understanding of adages is not half so difficult as the knack 
of applying them with propriety, and therefore they are not to be 
used as meal, hut sauce, or seasoning — not to clog, but adorn : 
the too frequent use and repetition of them beget a dislavte, and 
therefore ought to he introduced only at proper times and places, 
for when impertinently npplied, they are not only disgustful, but 
even daikeu one another. 

Of this book there have been three editions already, the two 
first published by the learned and ingenious aolhor himself, the 
third was in I he year 174 J, which wanted many articles that were 
iu she former, ail which are restored in this, with some additions 
made and inserted through the assistance of a learned gentleman, 
by the publisher's most obedient servant. 

December 5, 1767. 



* 

r 
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PROVERBIAL 

SENTENCES. 



Sentences and Phrases found in the former Collections of 
Proverbs, the most of them not now in common use for 
such, *d far as I know, but borrowed of other languages. 



Antiquity is not always a mark of verity. 
Better to go about than to fall into the ditch. Hispan. 
The absent party is still faulty. * 
In vain he craves advice that will not follow it. 
When a thing is done advice comes too late. 
Though old and wise yet still advise. 
It's an ill air where nothing is to be gain'd. 
No alchymy to saving. 
Good ale is meat, drink, and cloth. 
Anger dieth quickly with a good man. 
Me that is angry is seldom at case. 
For that thou canst do thyself rely not on another. 
The wbolcsomcst meat is at another man's cost. 
None knows the weight of another's burden. 
When you are an anvil hold you still ; 
When you are a hammer strike your fill. 
The ape so long clippeth her young that at last she kil- 

leth them. 
An ape is an ape, a varlet's a varlet. 
Though they be clad in silk or scarlet. 
A broken apothecary a new doctor. 
Apothecarits would not give pills in sugar unless they 

were bitter. 

Better ride on an ass that carries me, than an ass that 
throws me. 

b 

Be not a baker if your head be of butter. Hispan. 
The ballance distinguishes not between gold and lead. 
There's no great banquet but some fare ill. 



9 PROVERBIAL SENTENCES. 

One barber shaves not so close but another finds work* 
On a good bargain think twice. ItaL 
Barefooted men need not tread on thorns. 
Bashfulness is an enemy to poverty. 
Better to be beaten than be in bad company. 
Beauty is a blossom. 
Beauty draws more than oxen. 
Beauty is no inheritance. 
The begger is never out of his way. 



If the bed could tell all it knows it would put many to 
He who lies long in bed his estate feels it. 
Who looks not before finds himself behind. 
Bells call others to church, but enter not in themselves. 
Be not too hasty to outbid another. 
Who hath bitter in his mouth spits not all sweet. 
The blind man's w ife needs no painting. Hispan. 
He is blind enough who sees not through the holes of & 

sieve. Hispan. 
That which doth blossom in the spring will bring forth 

fruit in the autumn. 
He that blows in the dust fills his eyes. 
The body is the socket of the soul. 
It's easy to bowl down hill. 
Brabblivg currs never w ant sore ears. 
The brain that sows not corn plants thistles. 
The ass that brays most eats least. 

Would you have better bread than is made of wheat ? ltal. 
Bread with eyes, and cheese without eyes. His p. ItaL 
To beg breeches of a bare ars'd man* 
As I brew so I must drink. 
There is no deceit in a brimmer. 

Building is a sweet impoverishing. It is called the Spa- 
nish plague : therefore, as Cato well saith, 
Optimum est aliena insania frui. 
Building and marrying of children are great wasters. Gall. 
The greatest burdens are not the gainfullest. 
To buy dear is not bounty. 
Buy at a market, but sell at home. Hispan. 




English of that old Latin verse. 
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PROVERBIAL SENTENCES. 3 

c 

There is no cake but there is the like of the same make. 

In a calm sea every man is a pilot. 

A good candle-holder proves a good gamester. 

If thou hast not a capon feed on an onyon. GaJL 

The cat is hungry when a crust contents her. 

The liquorish cat gets many a rap. 

It's a bad cause that none dare speak in. 

He that chastiseth one amendclh many. 

Though the fox runs, the cltichen hath wings. 

The chicken is the country's, but the city eats it. 

Wo to the house where there is no chiding. 

The child saith nothing but what ho heard at the fire. 

To a child all weather is cold. 

When children stand quiet they have done some harm. 

W hat children hear at home doth soon>fly abroad. 

Children are poor mens riches, are certain cares, but un- 
certain comforts, when they are little, make parents 
fools, when great, mad. 

A light Christmas a heavy sheaf. [tick sleeps. 

The cholcrick drinks, the melaneholick eats, the flegma- 

Who never climb* d never fell. 

After clouds comes clear weather. 

Give a clown your finger and he'll take your whole band. 

Coolers and tinkers arc the best »Ip.« drinker?. 

The cock crows, but the hen goes. 

When you ride a young colt see your saddle be well girt. 

The comforter's head never akes. ItaL 

He commends enough that obeys a wise man. ltd. 

It's good to have company in trouble. 

Solamen miseris socios hahuisse doloris. 

Keep good men company, and you shall be of the number. 

Confession of a fault makes half amends for it. 

He that contemplates hath a day without a night. 

He may well be contented who needs neither borrow nor 
flatter. 

He that converseth not with men knoweth nothing. 
Com in good years is hay, in ill years straw is corn. 
Corn is cleansed with the wind, and the soul with chai- 
ning. 

He covers me with his wings, and bites me with his bill. 
A covetous man is like a dog in a wheel that roasteth 
meat for others. 

B 2 
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PROVERBIAL SENTENCES. 



A dry cough is the trumpeter of death. 

Keep counsel thyself first. 

Counsels in wine seldom prosper. 

He that will not be counseled eannot be help'd. 

Courtesy on one side doth never last long. 

Courts have no almanacks. 

Craft bringeth nothing home. 

To a crazy ship all whids are contrary. 

Credit lost is like a Venice glass broke. 

He that hath lost his credit is dead to the world. 

No man ever lost his credit but he who had it not. 

Croolied legs make strait fires. 

Crosses are ladders (hat do lead to heaven. [Ital. 
Carrion crous bewail the d< i ad sh< cp and then eat them. 
Cruelty is a tyrant that's always attended w ith fear. 
Who is a cuckold and conceals it carries coals in his 

bosom. Hisp." 
Let every cuckold wear his own horns. 
In rain and sunshine cuckolds go to heaven. 
A cut purse is a sure trade, for he hath ready money when 

his work is done. 

D 

You dance in a net, and think nobody sees you. 

When all is gone and nothing left. 

Yfhzt avails tHe dagger with the dudgeon-heft f 

The danger past and God forgotten. 

No day passetii w ithout some grief. 

It is never a bad day that hath a good night. 

Deaf men go away with the injury. 

It's a wicked thing to make a dearth one's garner. 

Death keeps no kalcuder. 

Men fear death as children to go in the dark. 

Better to go to bed supperless than to rise in debt. Hitpam 

Deeds are fruits, words are but leaves. 

Deeds are males, and words are females. 

Ifatti sono maschi, le parole fe mine. Ital. 
Desires are nourished by delays. 
He loseth his thanks who promiseth and delayeth. 

Gratia ab officio, quod mora tardat, abest. 
A man may lose his goods for want of demanding them. 

Optima Homina non appellando Jiicnt mala. 
First deserve and then desire. 
Desert and reward seldom keep company. 
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PROVERBIAL SENTENCES. O 

Discreet women have neither eyes nor ears. 

La femme de Men na ny yeux ny oreilles. Gall. 
Sweet discourse makes snort days and nights. 
Diseases are the interests of pleasures. 
All her dishes are chafing dishes. 
The devil is not always at one door. 
It's an ill battle where the devil carries the colours. 
Diversity of humours breedeth tumors. 
-A man may cause his own dog to bite him. 
The dog who hunts foulest hits at most faults. 
When a dog is drowning every one offers him water. 
Dogs wag their tales not so much in love to you as to 

your bread. Hispan, 
Dogs gnaw bones because they cannot swallow them. Ital, 
Do what thou oughtest, aud come what can. GalL 
A noble housekeeper needs no doors. 
Do as the friar saith, not as he doth. Hispan. 
A great dowry is a bed full of brabbles. Hispan. 
Fine dressing is a foul house swept before the windows. 
He was hang'd that left his drink behind. 
Who loseth his due getteth no thanks. 

E 

Wider ears and a short tongue. 
Think of eas e, but work on. 

That which is easily done is soon believed. [Hispan. 
Who eats his dinner alone must saddle his hone alone. 
You cannot hide an eel in a sack. 
Good to begin well, better to end well. 
In the end things will mend. 

He that endureth is not overcome. [endured evil. 

No man better knows what good is, than he that hath 

Envy never enriched any man. 

Of evil grain no good seed can come. 

Bear with evil and expect good. 

Evil gotton evil spent. 

Mall porta male dilabuntur. 
That which is evil is soon learnt. 

Evil that cometh out of thy mouth llieth into thy bosom. 

F 

Who hath a fair wife needs more than two eyes. 

Fair is not fair, but that which pleasetb. This is an Ita- 
lian Proverb, Nou e bello quel' ch' e beDo ma * bello 
quel* chc piace. b 3 
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6 PROVERBIAL SENTENCES. 

A fair woman and a slash'd gdwn find always some nail 

in the way. 
One may sooner fall than rise. 

Fall not out wilh a friend for a trifle. [in it. 

It is a poor family that hath neither a whore nor a thief 

A fat house-keeper makos lean executors. 

Every one basteth the fat hog, while the lean one burnetii. 

Teach your father to get children. 

Such a father such a son. 

The faulty stands on his guard. 

Every one's faults are not written in their foreheads. 

Better pass a danger once than be always In fear. Ital 

Reckon right and February hath thirty-one days. 

He that hath a fellow-ruler hath an over-ruler. 

Fidlers fare, meat, drink, and money. 

Take heed you find not that you do not seek. Ital 

Well may he smell of fire whose gown burneth. 

The first dish pleaseth all. 

Til not make fish of one and flesh of another. 

The fish follow the bait. 

In the deepest water is the best fishing, [than is lawful. 

He that is sufferM to do more than is fitting will do more 

No man can stay a stone. 

One flower makes no garland. 

None is a fool always, every one sometimes. 

A fool is fulsome. 

A fool demands much, but he's a greater fool that gives it. 
Fools tie knots and wise men loose them. 
If fools went not to market bad ware would not be sold. 
Hispan. 

One fool makes an hundred. [the matket. 

If you play with a fool at home, he'll play with you in 

Better a barefoot than no foot at all. 

Forgive any sooner than thy self. Gall. Ital 

The foremost dog catcheth the hare. 

The perswasion of the fortunate sways the doubtful. 

When Fortune smiles on thee take the advantage. 

He who hath no ill fortune is cloy'd with good. 

He that will deceive the/oar must rise betimes. 

Foxes when sleeping have nothing fall into their months. 
This is a French proverb. A regnard endormi rien ne 
cheut en la gueule. [not ripe. 

Foxes when they cannot reach the grapes say they are 

The best mirro ur is an did friend. Call Hispan. 
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Life without a friend is death with a witness. [Mend. 
Make not thy frifnd too cheap to thee, mt thy Belt* to thy 
When a friend askcth there is no to-mon ow. Hisp. 
A true friend should be, like a privy, open in necessity. 
A friend is not so soon gotten as lost. 
Have but few friends though much acquaintance* 

In time of prosperity friends will be plenty. 

In time of adversity not one amongst twenty. 
A tree is known by the fruit, and not by the leaves. 
The further we go the further behind. 

G 

Who would be a gentleman let him storm a town. 
It's not the gay coat makes the gentleman. 
He giveth twice that gives in a trice. 
Qui cito dot bis dat. 

Dono molto aspettato e vendtUo nan donate Ital. 
A gift long waited for is sold and not given. 
Giving is dead now-a-days, and restoring very sick. 
Who gives thee a capon give him the leg and the wing. 

Hisp. 

To give and keep there is need of wit. 

A man of gladness seldom falls into madness. 

Who hath glass-windows of his own must take heed how 

he throws stones at his house. 
What your glass tells you will not be told by counsel. 
He that hath a body made of glass must not throw stones 

at another. 

Do not say go but gaw, i. e. go thy self along. 
God deprives him of bread who likes not his drink. 
God hcaleth, and the physician hath the thanks. 
Get thy spindle and thy distaff ready, and God will send 
thee flax. 

God cometh with leaden feet, but striketh with iron hands. 
God comes at last when we think he is farthest of. Ital. 
God hath often a great sharejn a little house. Gall. 
God, our parents, and our master, can never be requited. 
Gall. 

No look will hold against the power of gold. Hisp. 
You may speak with your gold and make other tongues 
dumb. Ital. 

When we have gold we are in fear, when we have none, 

we are in danger. Ital. 
A good thing is soon snatch'd up. 
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An handful of good life is better than abushel of learning. 

Mieux vaut ten poigne de bonne vie que plein muy de 

elergie. Gall. 
One never loseth by doing good turns. 
Good and quickly seldom meet. 
Goods are theirs who enjoy them. Ital. 
Gossips and frogs they drink and talk. 
The greatest strokes make not the best music. 
There could be no great ones if there were no little. 
He that gropes in the dark finds that he would not. 
Many things grow in the garden that were never there. 

Hispan. 

The grounsel speaks not save what it heard of the hinges. 

H 

The wise hand doth not all the foolish tongue speaketh. 
Happy is he who knows his follies in his youth. 
The Sard gives no more than he that hath nothing. 
Things hardly attained are long retained. [night. 
He who would have a hare for breakfast must hunt over 
Good harvests make men prodigal, bad ones provident. 
He that hath a good harvest may be content with some 
thistles. 

Tis safe riding in a good haven. 

The first point of hawking is hold fast 

The gentle hawk mans herself. 

When the head akes all the body is the worse. 

Dum caput infestat labor omnia membra molestat. 
One is Dot so soon healed as hurt. 
What the heart thinketh the tongue speaketh. 
Who spits against heaven it falls in his face. Hispan. 
Hell is full of good meanings and wishes. 
The high-way is never about 
Look high and fall into a cow-turd. 
Every man is best known to himself. 
Better my hog dirty home than no nog at all. 
Dry bread at home is better than roast-meat abroad. 
He is wise that is honest. Ital. 
Of all crafts to be an honest man is the master-craft 
A man never surfeits of too much honesty* 
Lick honey with your little finger. 

He that licks honey from thorns pays too dear for it. 
This is a French Proverb. Trop achepte le miel qui sur 
esoines le leche. 
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Honey fa sweet, but the bee stings. 

Honour and ease are seldom bedfellows. 

Who lives by hope dies breaking of wind backwards. ItaL 

He that lives in hope danceth without a minstrel. Hisp. 

The horse thinks one tiring, and he that rides him another. 

Lend thy horse for a long journey, thou mayest have him 

return with his skin. 
All things are soon prepared in a well-ordered house. 
The foot on the cradle and hand on the distaff, is the 

sign of a good housewife. Ifispan. 
An humble-bee in a cow-turd thinks himself a king. It 

were more proper to say. A beetle in a cow-turd. 
An hungry man an angry man. 
Husbands are in heaven whose wives chide not. 

I . 

Idleness turns the edge of w it. 

Idleness is the key of beggery. 

Jest not with the eye nor religion. Hi spaa. 

The truest jests sound Worst in guilty ears. 

Better be ill spoken of by one before all, than by all be- 
fore one. 

An ill slake standeth longest. 

There were no ill language if it were not ill taken. 

The best remedy against an ill man is much ground be- 
tween both. Hispan. 

Industn, is fortune's right hand, and frugality her left. 

Jle goes not out of his way that goes to a good in*. 

We must not look for a golden life in an iron ago. 

An itch is worse than a smart. 

Itch and ease can no man please. 

u 

Wheresoever you. see your kindred make much of 
your friends. 

A knotty piece of timber must have smooth wedges. 
Many do kiss the hands they wish to see cut ofT. Hispan. 
He that eats the king's goose shall be choked with the 
feathers. 

He that labours and thrives spins gold; 
The lame jrocth as far as the staggerer. 
1 he last suitor wins the maid. 

In a thousand pound of rairt there's not an onnco of love, 
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The law is not the same at morning and night. 
The worst of law is that one suit breeds twenty. Hispatu 
A suit of law and an urinal brings a man to the hospital. 
Hispatu 

A good lawyer an evil neighbour. 

He laughs ill that laughs himself to death. [ter. Ital. 

Let your letter stay for the post, not the post for the let- 

A bean in liberty is better than a comfit in prison. 

Every light is not the sun. 

Like author like book. 

Like to like, and Nan for Nicholas. 

The lion's skin is never cheap. 

A little body doth often harbour a great soul. 

The little cannot be great unless he devour many. 

Little sticks kindle the fire, but great ones put it out* 

Little dogs start the hare but great ones catch it. 

That little which is good fills the trencher. 

He liveth long that livetii well. 

Life is half spent before we know what it is* 

He that liveth wickedly can hardly die honestly. 

He that lives not well one year sorrows for it seven. 

It's not how long, but how well we live. 

Who lives well sees afar off. Hispatu 

The life of roan is a winter's day and a winter's way. 

He loseth nothing who keeps God for his friend. 

He hath not lost all who hath one throw to cast. Gall. 

London bridge was made for wise men to pass over, and 

for fools to pass under. 
Love lives in cottages as well as in courts. 
Love rules his kingdom without a sword. 
Love being jealous makes a good eye look asquint. 
Love asks faith, and faith asks firmness. Ital. 
They love too much that die for love. 
They who love most are least set by. 
Where love fails we espy all faults. 
A low hedge is easily leapt over. 

M 

A maid that givcth yieldeth. Ital. 
A maid that laughs is half taken. 

A maid oft seen, a gown oft worn, 

Are disesteam'd, and held in scorn. 
Manners make often fortunes. fsure. 
When many strike on an anvil they must strike by roea- 
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Many ventures make a full fraight. 

Many without punishment, none without sin. 

Many speak much that cannot speak well. 

The March sun causeth dust, and the wind blows it about. 

When the mare hath a bald face, the filly will have a blaze. 

The market is the best garden. At London they are wont 
to say, Cheapside is the best garden. 

The married man must turn his staff into a stake. 

Before thou marry, be sure of a house wherein to tarrj. 
Hispan. Ital. 

Honest men marry soon, wise men not at all. Ital. 

He who marrieth lor wealth doth sell his liberty. 

Who marrieth for love, without money, hath good nights 
and sorry days. Ital. Hispan. 

One eye of the master's sees more than ten of the ser- 
vant's. Ital. 

Though the mastiff be gentle, yet bite him not by the lip. 

Use the means, and God will give the blessing. [ItaL 

Measure thrice what thou buyest, and cut it but once. 

Measure is a merry mean. [ware. 

He is not a merchant bare, that hath money, worth, or 

Good to be merry at meat. 

Mettle is dangerous in a blind horse. 

Milts and wives are ever wanting. 

The n.ill cannot grind with the water that is past. 

The abundance of money ruins youth. 

The skilfulest wanting money is scored. 

lie that hath money in his purse cannot want a head for 

Jiis shoulders. 
Ready money will away. 
Money is that art hath turned up trump. 
Moyicy is welcome tho' it come in a shit ten clout. 
The morning sun never lasts a day. 
The good mother saith not, will you, but gives. ItaL 
You must not let your mouse-trap smell of cheese. 
Mustek helps not the tooth-ache. 

t N 

One nail drives out another. Gall. Un clou pousse 
i'autre. 

A good name keeps its lustre in the dark. 
He who but once a good name gets, 
May piss abed and say he sweats. ItaL 

The evil wound is cured, but not the evil name. 
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Nature draws more than ten oxen. 
Who perisheth in needless danger is the devil's martyr. 
New meat begets a new appetite. [own. 
"When thy neighbour's house doth burn, be careful ofthine 

Tua res agitur paries cum pioximus ardet. 
He that runs in the n&ht stumbles. 
The nightingale and the cuckoo sing both in one montli. 
The more noble, the more bumble. 
Cold weather and knaves come out of the north. 
Nothing down, nothing up. 
Nothing have, nothing crave. 

By doing nothing we learn to do ill. Nihil agendo male 

agere discimus. 
It's more painful to do nothing than something. 
He that hath nothing is uot contented. 
The nurse's tongue is privileged to talk. 

o 

The offender never pardons. Ital. [lasicth not. 

The off -spring of v them that are very old or very young 

It's ill healing an old sore. [him. IJispan. 

He wrongs not an old man who steals his supper from 

If the old dog barks, he gives counsel. 
Can vecchio non baia ind ar?io. Ital. 

Old friends and old wine are best. Gall And old gold. 

Old men, when they scorn young, make much of death. 
Rather, as Mr. Howell hath it, When they sport with 
young women. 

When bees are old they yield no honey. 

The old man's staff is the rapper at death's door. Hisp. 

An old knave is no babe. 

Where old age is evil, youth can learn no good. 

When an old man will not drink, go to see him in an- 
other world. Ital. 

He who hath but one hog makes bim fat, and be who 
hath but one son makes him a fool. Ital. 

One shrewd turn asks another. 

One slumber invites another. 

All feet tread not in one shoe. 

If every one would mend one, all would be amended. 

One and none is all one. Hi span. 

There came nothing out of the sack but what was in it. 

It's a rank courtesy when a man is forced 10 & ivc thanks 
for his own. 
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The smoke of a man's own house is better than the fire of 

another's. Hispan. 
Where shall the ox go but he must labour. 
Take heed of an ox before, an ass behind, and a monk 

on all sides. Hispan. 

P 

Many can pack the cards that cannot play. 

Let no woman's painting breed thy stomac's fainting. 

Painted pictures arc dead speakers. 

On painting and fighting look aloof off. 

He that will enter into paradise must have a good key. 

Say no ill of the year till it be part. 

Every path hath a puddle. 

Patch and long sit, build and soon flit. 

Patience is a flower grows not in every one's garden. 

Herein is an allusion to the name of a plant so called, 

i. e. rhabarbarum monachorum. 
He who hath much pease may put the more in the pot. . 
Let every pedler carry his own burden. 
There's no compassion like the penny. Hispan. 
He that takes not up a pin slights his wife. 
He that pitieth another remembereth himself. Hispan* 
Play, women, and wine, undo men laughing. 
Noble plants suit not a stubborn soil. 
Fly pleasure and it will follow thee. 
^ever pleasure without repentance. 
The pleasures of the mighty are the tears of the poor. 
If your plow be jogging you may have meat for your 

horses. 
Poor men have no souls. 
There are none poor but such as God hates. 
Poverty parteth friends (or fellowship). 
Poverty is the mother of health. 

True praise takes root and spreads. fthe turn. 

Neither praise nor dispraise thyself, thine actions serve 
He that will not be saved needs no preacher. 
Prettiness dies quickly. [the scabbard. 

AVho draws his sword against his prince must threw away 
It's an ill procession where the devil holds the candle. 
Between promising and performing a man may marry his 

daughter. Gall. 
He promiseth like a merchant and pays like a man of war. 
To promise and give nothing is a comfort to a fooL 

c 
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He is proper that hath proper conditions. 
Providence is hetter than rent 
He hath left his purse in his other hose. 
A fu\\ purse makes the mouth to speak. 
An empty purse fills the face with wrinkles. 



It's possible for a ram to kill a butcher. 

The rath sower never borrows of the late. 

A man without reason is a beast in season. \Hispan. 

Take heed of enemies reconciled, and of meat twice boil'd. 

A good recorder sets all in order. 

Remove an old tree and it will wither to death. 

When all is consum'd, repentance comes too late. 

He may freely receive courtesies that knows how to re- 
quite them. 

God help the rich, the poor can beg. 

Riches are but the baggage'of fortune. 

When ridhes increase the body decrcasetb. For most 
men grow old before they grow rich. 

Riches are like muck, which stink in a heap, but, spread 
abroad, make the earth fruitful. 

It's easy to rob an orchard when none keeps it. 

A rugged stone grows smooth from hand to hand. 

Better to rule than be ruled by the rout. [covenants. 

The rusty sword and empty purse plead performance of 



Salmon and sermon have their season in Lent. Gall, 
A scepter is one thing, a ladle another. Alia res sceptrum, 



You pay more for your schooling than your learning is 
Who robs a scholar robs twenty men. For commonly he 
borrows a cloak of one, a sword of another, a pair of boots 
of a third, a hat of a fourth, $>c 
Who hath a scold hath sorrow to his sops. 
Being on the sea sail, being on the land settle. 
They complain wrongfully on the sea, who twice suffer 

shipwreck. 
T, very thing is good in its season. 

Would you know secrets, look them in grief or pleasure. 
He who sccketh trouble never misscth it. 



R 




alia plectrum. 
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A man must sell his ware after the rates of the market 

He who serves well needs not be afraid to ask his wages. 

The groat is ill saved that shames the master. 

It's a foolish sheep that makes the wolf his confessor. ItaL 

Ships fear fire more than water. 

A great ship doth ask deep waters. 

The chamber of sickness is the chapel of devotion. 

Silence doth seldom harm. 

Silence is the best ornament of a woman. 

Silks and satins put out the fire in the kitchen. 

He that sings on Friday shall weep on Sunday. 

The singing-man keeps hi* shop in his throat. Hisp. 

Sit in your place and none can make you rise. 

Slander leaves a score behind it. Calamniare fortiter 

aliqnid adfieerehit. 
Sloth turnetb the edge of wit. 
Better the last smile than the first laughter. 
A smiling boy seldom proves a good servant 
The smith and his penny are both black. [water of it. 
Whether you do boil snow or pound it, you can have but 
Sorrow is good for nothing but sin. 
When sorrow is asleep wake it not 
Soldiers in peace are like chimnies in summer. 
Who sows his corn in the field trusts in God. 

He that *p*mk* mo fair oud lovw mo not, 111 speak him 

fair and trust him not. [reap. ItaL 

He that speaks doth sow, he that holds his peace doth 
Speech is the picture of the mind. . 
Spend and be free, but make no waste. 
To a good spender God is the treasurer. 
The Jews spend at Easter, the Moors at marriages, and 

the Christians in suits of law. ItaL 
Who more than he is worth doth spend, he makes a rope 

his life to end. [when he would. 

Who spends more than he should, shall not have to spend 
Who hath spice enough may season his meat as he please ih. 
It's a poor sport that is not worth the candle. 
The best of the sport is to do the deed and say nothing. 
That which will not be spun, let it not come between the 

spindle and the distaff. 
They steal the hog and give away the feet in alms. Hispan. 
Steal the goose &tad give the giblets in alms.. 
Step, after step the ladder is ascended. 
Who hath none to stm him may weep out his eyes. 

C 2 
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The itillest humours are always the worst. 

Who remove stones, bruise their Augers. 

"Who hath skirts of straw, needs fear the fire. Hispan. 

Stretch your legs according to your coverlet. 

It's better to be stung by a nettle than prick'd by a rose. 

I suck'd not this out of my fingers ends. 

Though the sun shines leave not your cloak at home. His. 

In every country the sun i iseth in the morning. 

He deserves not the sweet that will not taste of the sowre. 



The table robs more than the thief; 

Talk much and err much (with the Spaniard). 

Talking pays no toll. 

They talk of Christmas so long that it comes. 

The taste of the kitchen is better than the smell. 

To him thathalh lost his taste, sweet is sowre. 

Who hath aking teeth hath ill tenants. [fabulam. 

7 ell a tale to a mare, and she'll let a fart Gall. Asino 

A thin meadow is soon mow'd. 

The thorn comes forth with his point forwards. [Itah 
The thought hath good legs, and the quill a good tongue. 
A thousand pounds and a bottle of hay, is all one thing at 

dooms-day. 
There are more threaten' d than struck. 
He who dies ottfoeats, must be rung to church by fartf. 
He that is thrown would ever wrestle.' 
Whe\i it thunders, the thief becomes honest. 
The tide will fetch away what the ebb brings. 
Time is the rider that breaks youth, 
livery one puts his fault on the times. 
Soon todd soon with God. A northern proverb, when a 

child hath teeth too soon. 
A long tongue is a sign of a short hand. 
Better that the feet slip than the tongue. .... 
He that strikes with his tongue, must ward with his head. 
The tongues not steel, yet it cuts. 
The tongue breaketh bone, tho' itself have none. GalL 
The tongue talks at the head's cost 
Too much breaks the bag. Hisp. [GalL 
Too much scratching pains, too much talking plagues. 
Trade is the mother of money; [hatchet. Gall. 

When the tree is fallen, every man goeth to it with his 
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Truth and oyl are ever above. Hispan. 
Truth hath a good face, but bad clothes. 

u 

No cut to unhindness. 

I iihnown unkiss'd. 
Unminded unmon'd. 

Under water, famine ; under snow, bread. Ital. 

Valour that parlies is near yielding. 

Valour can do little without discretion. 

Vis consilii erpers mole ruit sua. Et parvi sunt forts anna 

nisi sit consilium domi. 
That's not good language that all understand not. 
Where men are well used, they'll frequent there. 

w 

He that waits en another man's trencher, makes many a 
late dinner. 

For want of a nail the shoe is lost, for want of a shoe the 

horse is lost, for want of a horse the rider is lost. 
War is death's feast. 

Who preacheth war is the devil's chaplain. 
War makes thieves, and peace hangs them. Gall. It, 
War y hunting, and law, are as full of trouble as pleasure. 
He that makes a good war makes a good peace. 

II e is wise enough that can keep himself warm. 
Good watch prevents misfortune. 

He that hath a head oiwax must not walk in the sun. 
Where it is weakest there the thread breaketh. 
Wealth's like rheum, it falls on the weakest parts. 
The greatest wealth is contentment with a little. 
The gown's her's that wears it, and the world's his who, 
enjoys it. 

Change of weather is the discourse of fools. Hisp. 

Expect not ihir weather in winter on one night's ice. 

He that goeth out with often loss. 

At last comes home by weeping cross. 

Weight and measure take away strife. 

He that dotli well wearieth not himself. 

Well to work and make a fire, 

It doth care and skill require. 

Such a welcome such a farewel. 

Welcome death; quoth the rat, when the trap fell down.. 
As welcome as llowers in May. 

C3 
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I wept when I was born, and every day shews why. 

Whores affect not you but your money. 

Whoring and bawdery do often end in beggery. 

A man's best fortune or his worst is a wif e. 

He that lets his wife go to every feast, and his horse 

drink at every water, shall neither have gtiod wife nor 

good horse. Ital. or thus, 
He that lets his horse drink at every lake, 
And his wife go to every wake, 
Shall never be without a whore and a jade. 
Wife and children arc bills of charges. 
The cunning wife makes her husband her apron. Hisp. 
The wife is the key of the house. 
He that hath wife and children wants not business. 
Where the will is ready the feet are light 
To him that wills ways are not wanting. 
With as good a will as ever I came from school. 
He that doth what he will, oft doth not what he ought. 
Will will have wilt, though will woe win. 
Nothing is impossible to a willing mind. 
Willows are weak, yet they bind other wood. Ital 
Pull down your hat on the wind side. 
A good winter brings a good summer. 
Wine is the master's, but the goodness is the drawer's. 
Wine in the bottle doth not quench the thirst. Ital. 
Wine is a turn-coat, first a friend, then an enemy. 
Wine that. costs nothing is digested e're it be drunk. 
You cannot know wine by the barrel. 
Wine wears no breeches. — Gall. i. e. Shews what a man is. 
You can't drive a windmill with a pair of bellows. 
You may be a wise man though you can't make a watch. 
Wise men care not for what they cannot have. 
None is so wise but the fool overtakes him. 
Better to have than wish. 
Better it be done than wish it had been done. 
It's wit to pick a lock and steal a horse, but wisdom to 

let them alone. 
You have a little wit, and it doth you good sometimes. 
He had enough to keep the wolf from the door. 

That is, to satisfy his hunger, Intra at nn a to ma chum. 
Wolves lose their teeth, but not their memory. 
Who hath a wolf for his mate, needs a dog for his man. 

Ital. 

Who keeps company with the wolf) will learn to howl. 
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Clii prattica con lupi impara a hurlar. Ital. 
Women, priests, and poultry, have never enough. 

Donne, preti polli non son mai salolli. 
To woo is a pleasure in a young man, a fault in an old. 
Green wood makes a hot lire. 
Wood half burnt is easily kindled. 
You were better give the wool than the sheep. 

Meglio e dar la lana che la pecora. Ital. 
Many words will not fill a bushel. 
Words and feathers are tost by the wind. Hisp. 
Good words without deeds are rushes and reeds. 
One ill word asketh another. 

They must hunger in frost, that will not work in heat. 

AY hat is a workman without his tools. 

There needs a long time to know the world's pulse. 

This world is nothing except it tend to another. 

A green wound is soon healed. 

Wranglers never want words. 

Y 

The more thy years, the nearer thy grave. 
Youth and white paper take any impression. 



Proverbs and Proverbial Observations belonging- to Healthy 

Diet, and Physic, 

An ague in the spring is physic for a king. 

That is, if it comes off well: for an ague is nothing else but a strong fer- 
mentation of the blood. Now as in the fermentation of other liquors, th»re 
is for the most part a separation made of that which is heterogeneous and 
unsociable, whereby the liquor becomes more pure and defecate, so it is also 
with the blood, which by fermentation (easily excited at this time by the 
retai n of the sun) doth purge itself, and cast off those impure heterogeneous 
particles which it had contracted in the winter time : and that these may be 
earried away, after every particular fermentation or paroxysm, and not 
again taken up by the blood, it is necessary, or at least very useful, to sweat 
in bed after every fit, and an ague-fit is not thought to go off kindly, unless 
it ends in a sweat. Moreover, at the end of the disease it is convenient to 
purge the body, to carry away those more gross and feculent parts which 
have been separated by the several fermentations, and could not so easily be 
avoided by sweat, or that still remain in the blood, though not sufficient to 
cause a paroxysm. And that all persons, especially those of years, may be 
lessoned that they neglect not to purge their bodies after the getting rid of 
agoes, I shall add a very material and useful observation of Doctor Siden- 
bam's, Sublato tnorbo (saith be, speaking of autumnal fevers) erger stdule 
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purgandus est ; incredibile tttim dictu quanta morborum vis ex pur- 
gationis defectu post febres Autumnales subnascatur, Mir or autem 
hoc a medicis minus caveri, minus etiam admoneri. Quandocunque 
enim morborum alterutrum (Febrem tertian am aut quart ana m J 
pavlb proved ioris ctatis hominibus accidisse vidi, at que purgation em 
etiam omissam ; certo pra dicer e potui periculosum aliquem morbum 
eosdem postea adoriturum, de quo tamen iUi nondum somniaverant , 
quasi perfect t jam sanati. 

Agues come on horseback, but go away on foot. 
A bit in the morning is better than nothing all day. 
Or, than a thump on the back with a stone. 
You eat and eat, but you do not drink to fill you. 

That roach drinking takes off the edge of the appetite to meat, we see by 
experience in great drinkers, who for the moit part do (at we say) bnt pingie 
at their meat and eat lltttle. Hippocrates observed of old, that Ai/io** 

$iof)i]£ic \vil ; A good hearty draaght takes away hanger after long fast- 
ing sooner by far than eating would do. The reason whereof I conceive is, 
because that acid humour, which by ve I Heating the membranes of the sfo> 
mach causes a sense of hanger, is by copioas ingestion of drink very much- 
dilated, and its acidity soon taken off. 

An apple, an egg, and a nut, you may eat after a slut. 

Poma, ova atmte nuces, si det tibi sordida, gvstes. 
Children and chicken must be always picking. 

That is, they mast eat often, bnt little at a time; often, because the body 
growing, requires mach addition of food ; little at a time, for fear of oppress* 
ing and extinguishing the natural heat. A little oyi nourishes the flame, 
but a great deal poured on at once may crown and quench it. A man may 
carry that by little and little, which if laid on bis back at once he woo Id 
sink under. Hence old men, who in this respect also, I mean by reason of 
the decay of their spirits and natural heat, do again become children, are 
advised by physicians to cat often, bnt little at once. " 

Old young and old long. 

Divieni tosto vechio se vuoi vivere Iungamente veccbio. Ital. Ma- 
turkjias senex si diu senex esse velis. This is alledged as a proverb by 
Cicero in bis book de senectute. For as the body is preserved in health by 
moderate labour or exercise, so by violent and immoderate it is impaired aud 
worn out. And as a great excess of any quality or external violence doth 
suddenly destroy the body, so a lesser excess doth weaken and partially 
destroy it, by rendering it less lasting. 

They who would be young when they are old must be 

old when they are young. 
When the fern is as high as a spoon 
You may sleep an hour at noon. 

The custom of sleeping after dinner in the summer time is now grown 
general in Italy and other hot countries, so that from one to three or four of 
the clock io the afternoon yoa shall scarce see any one stirring about the 
streets of their cities. Schola Salernitana condernos this practice, Sit 
brevis aut nuUus tibi somnus meridianus: Febris, pigritUs, capitis 
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dolor atque Catarrhus. H*c tibi protect ex somno tntridiano. 
But it may be this advice was intended for an English (lo whose king this 
book was dedicated) rather than the Italians or other inhabitants of hot coon- 
tries, who in the summer would have enough to do to keep themselves 
waking after dinner. The best way for us in colder climates is altogether 
to abstain from sleep ; but if we must needs sleep (as the Italian physicians 
advise) either to take a nod sitting in a chair, or Iff we lie down strip off our 
clothes as at night, and go into bed, as the present duke of Tuscany himself 
practises and advises his subjects to do, but by no means lie down upon a 
bed in our clothes. 

When the fern is as high as a ladle, 
^ou may sleep as long as you are able. 
When tern begins to look red 
Then milk is good with brown bread. 

It is observed by good housewives, that milk is thicker in the autumn than 
In tbe summer, notwithstanding the grass mnst be more hearty, the juice of it 
being better concocted by the heat of the sun in summer time. I conceive 
the reason to be, because the cattle drink water abundantly by reason ot their 
beat in summer, which doth much dilute their milk. 

Every man is either a fool or a physician after thirty 

years of age. 
After dinner sit a while, after supper walk a mile. 

Post epmla* stabis vel passus mille tnenbis. I know no reason for 
the difference, unless one eats a greater dinner than supper. For when the 
stomach is full it is not good to exercise immediately, but to sit still a while ; 

c au u<'. _u«W Ui*, rf— > «*a*Uy riven, tfi*. *>Tprrt»»» draws 

the heat outward to the exterior parts, and so, leaving the stomach and 
bowels cold, hinders concoction : for I believe that as well the stomach as the 
exterior parts are hottest after exercise: and that those, who exercise most, 
concoct most and require most meat. So that exercise immediately after 
meat is hurtful rather, upon account of precipitating concoction, or turning 
the meat out of tbe stomach too soon. As for the reason they give for stand- 
ing or walking after meals, viz. because the meat by that means is depressed 
to the bottom of the stomach where the natural heat is most vigorous, it is 
very frivolous, both because tbe stomach is a wide vessel, and so the bottom 
of it cannot be empty, but what falls itito it mnst needs fall down to the bot- 
tom : and because most certainly the stomach concocts worst when it is in a 
pendulous posture, as it is while we are standing. Hence, as the Lord Veriu 
lam truly observes, gaily slaves and such as exercise sitting, though they fare 
meanly and work hard yet are commonly fat and fleshly ; whereupon also 
he commends those works of exercises which a man may perforin sitting, as 
sawing with a hand saw and the like. Some turn this saying into a droll thus, 

After dinner s!eep awhile, after supper go to bed. 
An old physician a young lawyer. 

An old physician because of his experience; a young lawyer, because be 
having bat little practice will have leisure enough to attend your business 
and desiring thereby to recommend himself and get more, will be very dili- 
gent in it. The Italians say, an old physician, a young barber. 
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A good surgeon must have an eagle's eye, a lion's heart, 

and a lady's hand. 
Good keal is halt a meal. 

Kcal, i. e. pottage of any kind, though properly kcal be pottage made of 
eolworts, which the Scots call keal, and of which usually they make their 
broth. 

If you would live ever, you must wash milk from your liver. 

Vin sur laict c'est souhait, Laict sur vin c'est venin. Gall. This is an 
Idle old sawe, for which 1 can see no reason bat rather for the contrary. 

Butter is gold in the morning, silver at noon, lead at 
- night. 

He that would live for ay must eat sage in May. 

That sage was by oar ancestors esteemed a very wholesome herb, and 
roach conducing to longevity, appears by that verse in Schola Salcmitana* 

Cur moriatur Jiomo ad Salvia ere text m horto ? 
After cheese comes nothing. 
An egg and to bed. 

You must drink as much after an egg as after an ox. 

This is a fond and ungrounded old saying. 

Light suppers make clean sheets. » t 
He that goes to bed thirsty rises healthy. Gall. 

He that goes to bed thirsty, 4c 1 look upon this as a very gpod obser- 
vation, and should advise all persons not to go to bed with their stomachs 
full of wine, beer, or any other liquor. For (as the Lnar»nt<»»» l>» Jt*u>*fr 
a.Titts) uuunng can o t m(vrw , i-j— iuu. »« me Drain ; of which he gives a 
roost rational and trae account, which take in his words. Cum enhn prop- 
ter proclivem corporis situm urina d renibus secret a non ita facilk 
Jjf prompt t uti cum erect I sumus in vesicam per uteres delabatur^. 
Cumque vesica cervix ex proclivi situ urina pondere non adeb gra. 
vetur; at que spiritibus per somnum in cerebrum aggregates $ qui. 
i scent thus, vesica oneris ejus sensum non ita percipiat, sed officii 
quasi obllta ea copid urina aliquando distenditur t ut majori rccir 
pienda spatium vix detur inde Jit ut proptur impeditum per rencs 
4 uteteres urina decursum in totum corpus regurgitet t 4 nisldiar- 
rhaa proximo mane succedat, aut nocturno sudore evacuetur, //» 
cerebrum deponl debet. Tract de Corde. c. a. p. 141. Qui couche 
aiec la soif se leve avec la santb. 

One hour's sleep before midnight's worth two hours after. 

For the sun being the life of this sublunary world, whose heat causes and 
continues the motion of all terrestrial animals, when be is farthest off, that 
is about midnight, the spirits of themselves are aptest to rest and compose, 
so that the middle of the night must needs be the most proper time to sleep 
in, especially if we consider the great expense of spirits in the day time, 
partly by the heat of the afternoon, and partly by labour, and the constant 
exercise of ail the senses : wherefore, then, to wake is to put the spirits in 
motion, when there are fewest of them, and they naturally most sluggish and 
unfit for il. 



* 
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Who goes to bed supperless, all night tumbles and tosses. 

This is an Italian proverb, Chi va a letto senza cena Tnto notte si 
dimena. That is, if a man goes to bed hungry ; otherwise, he that eats a 
plentiful dinner may well afford to go to bed sopperless, unless he hath 
used some strong bodily labour or exercise. Certainly it is nut good to go 
to one's rest till the stomach be well emptied; that is, if we eat suppers, till 
two hours at least after supper. For (as the old physicians tell us) though 
the second and third concoctions be best performed in sleep ; yet the first la 
rather disturbed and perverted. If it be objected, that labouring people do 
not observe such rule, but do both go to bed presently after supper, and to 
work after dinner, yet who more healthful than they? I answer that the 
ease is different ; for though, by such practice they do turn their meat out of 
their stomachs before fall and perfect concoction, and so multiply crude hu- 
mours, yet they work and sweat them out again, which students and seden- 
tary persons do not. Indeed, some men, who have a speedy concoction 
and hot brains, must, to pi ©cure vleep, eat something at night which may 
send up gentle vapours into the head, and compose the spirits. Chi ben 
cena ben dorme. Hal. 

Often and little eating makes a man fat. 
Eish must swim thrice. 

Once in the water, a second time in the sauce, and a third time in wine 
in the stomach. Poisson, gorret Sc cochin vie en 1'eau, & mort cn vin. 
Gall. Fish and young swine live in water and die in wine. 

Drink wine and have the gout, and drink no wine and 
have the gout too. 

With this saying, intemperate persons that have or fear the gout, encou- 
rage themselves to proceed in drinking wine notwithstanding. 

Young men's knocks old men fceL 
Qua? peccamus Juvenes ea luimus scats. 
Go to bed with the lamb, and rise with the lark. 
Early to go to bed and early to rise, makes a man 
healthy, wealthy, and wise. [never. 
"Wash your hands often, your feet seldom, and your head 
Eat at pleasure, drink by measure. 

This is a French proverb. Pain tant qu'i dure, vin a mesure, and 
they themselves observe it. For no people eat more bread, nor indeed have 
better to eat : and for wine, the most of them drink it well diluted, and 
never to any excess that I could observe. The Italians have this say. 
lug likewise, Pan mentre dura ma vin k misura. 

Cheese it is a peevish elf, 
It digests all things but itself. 

This is a tramlation of that old rhyming Latin verse, Caseus est nequdin 
quia digerit omnia sequatn. 

The best physicians are, Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet, and Dr. 
Mcrryman. 

This is nothing but that distich of Schola Salernitana, Englished. 
SI tibi dejiciant tnedici, medici tibi fiant 
Hae tria mens fata, rcquies, moderata dlata. 
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Drink in the morning staring, 

Then all the day be sparing. 
Eat a bit before you drink. 
Feed sparingly and defy the physician. 
Better be meals many than one too merry. 
You should never touch your eye but with your elbow. 
Nonpatitur htdum fama, fides, oculus. 

To these I shall add a few French and Italian Proverbs. 

Tenez chaud le pied & la teste, Au demeurant vivez en 
beste. Which Mr. Cotgrave englishes thus. The head 
and feet kept warm, the rest will take no harm. 

Jcun chair & veil poisson, i. e. Young flesh and old fish 
are best. 

Qui vin ne boit apres salade, est en danger estre malade, 
t. c. He that drinks not wine after salade is in danger 
of being sick. 

Di giorni quanto voi, di notte quanto poi, f. e. Cover 
your head by day as much as you will, by night much as 
you can. 

II pesse gauasta Tacqua, la carne la concia, i. e Fish 

spoils water, but flesh mends it. 
Pome, pere & noce Guastano la voce. 

Apples, pears, and nuts spoil the voice. 
Febre quartana Ammazza i vecchii, &, i giovani risana. 
A quartan ague kills old men, and heals young. 
Pesce, oglio, & amico vecchio. 
Old fish, old oil, and an old friend are the best. 
Vitello, pullastro & pesce crudo ingrassano i cimiterii. 

i. e. Rawpulleyn, veal and fish make the church-yards fat. 
Vino di roezo, oglio di supra, & miele di sotto. [is best. 
Of wine the middle, of oil the top, and of honey the bottom 

Macrob Satarn. lib. 7. c. 12. Qu*ro tytur, Ihir oleum quod in summo 
est, vinutn quod in me<lio, me I quod in /undo optimum esse credan 
tur. Nec cunctajtus JUisarius ait, Mel quod optimum est reliquo 
ponderosius est. In taseegitur mellis pars run in into est reliquis 
prastat pondere, 4c ideo supernatant* pretioshr est. Contra in vase 
vini pars inferior admixtione ftrcis w>n modo turbulcnta, sed 4 sa- 
pore deteriorest, pars verb summa acris vicinid corrumpitur, Ac. 

Aria di finestra colpo di balestra, i. c. The air of a win- 
dow is as the stroke of a cross-boir. 

Asciuto il piede calda la testa, e dal resto vive da bestia, 
i. c. Keep your feet dry and your head hot, and for the 
rest live like a beast. 
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Piseia cliiaro & incaca al medico, i. e. Piss cUar and defy 
the physician. 



Proverbs and Proverbial Observations concerning Hus- 
bandry, Weather, and the Seasons of the Year. 

■ 

Jam veer freeze the pot by the fire. 

If the grass grow in J an i veer. 

It grows the worse fort all the year. 

There** no general rule without tome exception ; for in the year i#€T, 
the winter was so mild, that the pastures were very green in January, yet 
was there scarce ever known a pkutifuller crop of hay than the summer 
following. 

When Candlemas-day is come and gone 

The snow lies on a hot-stone. 
February fill dike, be it black or be it while ; 

But if it be white, it's the better to like. 

Flnye at Februier vaut et ganx de fumier. GalL Snow brings a doable 
advantage : it not only preserves the corn from the bitterness of the frost 
and cold, but enriches the ground by reason of the nitrons salt whieh it is 
supposed to contain. I have observed the Alps and other high mountains 
covered all the winter with snow, soon after it is melted to become like a 
garden, so full of luxuriant plants, and variety of flowers. It is worth the 
noting, that mountainous plants are for the most part larger than those of 
the same genus which grow in lower grounds ; snd that these snowy 
mountains afford greater variety of sye ties than plain countries. 

Februeer doth cut and shear. 

Alt the months in the year curse a fair Februeer ; or thus, 
The Wclchman had rather see his dam on the beer, 

than to see a fair Februeer. 
March in Janiveer, Janiveer in March I fear. • [lamb. 
March hack ham, comes in like a lion, goes out like a 
A bushel of March dust is worth a king's ransom. 
March grass never did good. [maid's dun, 

March wind and May sun, makes clothes white and 
March many weathers. 

April showers bring forth May flowers. [corn. 
When April blows his horn, it's good both for hay and 

That is, when it thunders in April j for thunder is usually accompanied 
with rain. 

April borrows three days of March and they arc ill. 
An April flood carries away the frog and her brood. 
A cold May and a windy, makes a full barn and a flndy. 
The merry month of May. 
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May, come she early or come she late, she'll make the 
cow to quake. . . 

i May seldom passes without a brunt of cold weather. Some will have it 
thus, she'll bring the cow-quake, i. e. Gramen tremulum, which is true, 
but I suppose not the intent of the proverb. 

A May flood never did good. 

Look at your corn in May, and youll come weeping 

away : look at the same in June, and you'll come home 

iu another tunc. 
Sheer your sheep in May, and sheer them all away. 
A swarm of bees in May, is worth a load of hay. , 

But a swarm in July, is not worth a fly. 
When the wind's in the cast, it's neither good for man 

nor beast. 

The cast wind with as is commonly very sharp, because it comes off the 
C ontinent. Midland countries of the same latitude are generally colder 
than maritime, and continents than islands: and it is observed in England 
tbat near the sea side, as in the couuty of Cornwall, &c. the snow seldom' 
lies three days. 

When the wind's in the south, it's in the rain's mouth. 

This is an observation that holds true all over Europe; and I believe in 
a great part of Asia too. For Italy and Greece the ancient Latin and 
Greek poets witness ; as Ovid, Mud id is not us cvolat alls, and ipeaking 
of the south, Metamorp. l. he salth, Contrarla tellus nublbus as- 
siduis pluvioque madescit ab Austro. Homer calls the north wind 

aidpt)yev€Tnc,. /v. saith, In totum ventl omnes tl Septentrhne sic- 
ciores quam a meridie. lib. 2. cap. 4T. For Juda-a in Asia the Scrip- 
ture gives testimony; Prov. xxv. 2J. The north-wind drives away 
rain. Wherefore, by the rule of contraries, the south wind must bring it. 
The reason of this with the ingenious philosopher Des Cartes I conceive 
to be, because those countries which lie nnder and near to the coarse of the 
sun, being sufficiently heated by his almost perpendicular beams, send up a 
multitude of vapours into the air, which being k« pi in constant agitation by 
the same heat that raised them, require a great space to perform their mo- 
tions in, and new still ascending they must needs be cast off put to the south, 
and part to the north of the sun's coarse ; so that were there no winds, the 
parts of the earth towards the north and south poles would be most full of 
clouds and vapours. Now the north-wind blowing keeps back those va- 
pours, and causes clear weather in these northen parts : but the south- wind 
brings store of them along with it. which by the cold of the air are here 
condensed into clouds, and fall down iu rain. Which account is com 
firmed by what Pliny reports of Africa, loc. cit, Permutant $ duo na- 
turum cum situ : AUster Africa serenus, Aquilo nubilus. The rea- 
son is, because Africa being under or near the course of the sun, the south* 
wind carries away the vapours there ascending , but the north-wind detains 
them, and so partfy by compressing, partly by cooling therp, causes them to 
condense and descend in showers. 

When the wind's in the south, 
It blows the bait into the fishes mouth. ' 
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No weather is ill, if the wind be still. 
A hot May makes a tat church-yard. 
A green winter makes a tat church-yard. 

This proverb was scflkiently confuted moo 1667, in which the winter 
was very mild ; and yet no mortality or epidemical d sease ensued the 
summer or autumn follow in-. We have entertained an opinion, that frotty 
weather is the most healthful, ami the hardest winters the best : but 1 can 
aee no reason for it, for in the hottest countries of the world, as Brazil, &c. 
men are longest lived where they know not what frost or snow means, the 
ordinary age of man being an hundred and ten years : and herein England 
we found by experience, that the last great plague succeeded one of the 
sharpest frosty winters that hath lately happened. 

Winter never rots in the sky. 

ito caldo, ne gelo resta mai in cielo. Ital. 

Neither heat nor cold abides always in the sky. 
It's pity fair weather should do any harm. 
Hail brings frost in the tail. 
A snow year, a rich year. 

Anno di neve anno di bene. Ital. 
A winter's thunder's a summer's wonder. 

Quand il tonne en Mars on peat dire helas. Gait. 

Drought never bred dearth in England. 

Whoso hath but a mouth, shall ne'er in England suffer - 
droughth. v. in Sentent. 

When the sand doth feed the clay (which is in a wet sum- 
mer) England wo and well-a-day : 

But when the clay doth feed the sand (which is in a dry 
summer) then it is well with England. 

Because there Is more clay than sandy ground in England. 

The worse for the rider, the better for the bider. 

Bon pais mauvais cbemin. Gall. Rich land, bad way. 

When the cuckow comes to the bare thorn, 

Sell your cow and buy you corn : 
But when she conies to the lull bit, 

Sell your corn and buy you sheep. 
If the cock moult before the hen, 

We shall have weather thick and thin : 
But if the hen moult before the cock, 

We shall have weather hard as a block. 

These prognosticks of weather and future plenty, &c. I look upon as al- 
together uncertain ; and were they narrowly observed would, I believe, a* 
often miss as hit. 

Ill the old of the moon, a cloudy morning bodes a fair 
afternoon. 

D 2 
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As the days lengthen, so the cold strengthens. 

Cres§e di cresee'l freddo dice il pescador. Ital. 

The reason is, for that the earth having been well heated by the sun's 
long lying npon it in summer time, i» not suddenly cooled again by the re- 
cess of the sun, but retains part of its warmth till after the winter solstice : 
which warmth, notwithstanding the return and access of the sun, must needs 
still languish and decay, and so notwithstanding the lengthening of the days 
the weather grows colder, 'till the external heat caused by the sun is greater 
than the remaining internal heat of the earth, for aa long as the external Is 
lesser than the internal (that is, so long as the sun hath not force enough to 
produce as great a heat in the earth as was remaining from the last summer) 
so long the internal must needs decrease. The like reason there is why the 
hottest time of the day is not just at noon, but about two of the clock in 
the afternoon, and the hottest time of the year not just at the summer solstice, 
but about a month after, because 'till then, the external heat of the sun is 
greater tbau the heat produced in the earth. So if yon put a piece of iron 
into a very hot fire it will not suddenly be heated so hotaa the fire can make 
it ; and though yon abate your fire, before it be thoroughly heated, yet will 
it grow hotter and hotter, 'till it comes to that degree of heat which the fire 
it is in can give it. 

If there be a rainbow in the eve, it will rain and leave: 
Bat if there be a rainbow in the morrow, it will neither 
lend nor borrow. [day. 

An evening red and a morning gray, is a sigu of a fair 

Le rouge soir & btanc matin Font rejouir le pelcrin. Gall. Sera roam 
& negro matino Allegra il pelegrino. ItaU A red evening and a white 
morning rejoice the pilgrim. 

When the clouds are upon the hills, they'll come down 

by the mills. 
David and Chad sow pease good or bad. 

That ii, about the beginning of March. 

This rule in gardening never forget, 

To sow dry, and set wet. 
When the sloe-tree's as whits? as a sheet, 

Sow your barley whether it be dry or wet 
Sow beans in the mud and they'll grow like wood. 
Till St James his day be come and gone, 

You may have hops or you may have none. 
The pidgeon never knoweth wo, 

But when she doth a benting go. 
If the partridge had the woodcock's thigh, 

It would be the best bird that ever did fly. 
Yule is good on yule even. 

That is, aa I understand it, every thing in his season. Ynle is Christmas. 

Tripe's good meat if it be well wip'd. 
A Michaelmas rot comes ne'er in the pot. 
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A nag with a weamb and a mare with nean, i. e. none. 
Behind before, before behind, a horse is in danger to be 
prick'd. 

You mast look for grass on the top of the oak tree. 

Because (he grass seldom springs well before the oak begins to pnt forth, ' 
as might have been observed the last year. 

St. Matthie sends sap into the tree. 

A famine in England begins at the horse-manger. 

In opposition to the rack : for in dry years when hay is dear, commonly 
corn is cheap : bnt when oats (or indeed any one grain) is dear, the rest are 
seldom cheap. 

Winter's thunder and summer's flood. 

Never boded Englishman good. 
Butter s once a year in the cow's horn. 

They mean when the cow gives no milk. And butter is said to be mad 
twice a year ; once in summer time in very hot weather, when it is too thiu 
and fluid : and once in winter in very cold weather, wheu it is too hard and 
difficult to spread. 

Barley-straw's good fodder when the cow gives water. 
On Valentine's day will a good goose lay. 
If she be a good goose her dame well to pay, 

She will lay two eggs before Valentine's day. 
Before St. Chad every goose lays both good and bad. 
It rains by planets. 

This the country people use when it rains in one place and not in another : 
meaning that the showers are governed by the planets, which being erratick 
in their own motions, cause such uncertain wandering of clouds and falls of 
rain. Or it rains by planets, that is, the falls of showers are as uucertain as 
the motions of the planets are imagined to be. 

If Candlemas-day be fair and bright, 

Winter will have another flight : 
If on Candlemas-day it be shower and rain, 

Winter is gone and will not come again. 

This is a translation or metraphrase of that old Latin distich ; 

Si Sol splendescat Maria purificante, 

Major erit glades post f est um quam fuit ante: 

Now though I think all observations about particular days superstitions and 
frivolous, yet because probably if the weather be fair for some days about 
this time of the year, it may betoken frost, I have put this down as it was 
delivered me. 

Bamaby bright, the longest day and the shortest night. 
Lucy light, the shortest day and the longest night 
St. Bartholomew brings the cold dew. 
St. Mat thy all the year goes by. 

Because in leap-year the supernumerary day is then intercalated* • 

D 3 
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St. Matthee shut op the bee. 

St. Valentine, set thy hopper by mine. 

St. Mattho, take thy hopper and sow. 

St. Benedick, sow thy pease or keep them in tby rick. 

Hcd herring ne'er spake word but een* 

Broil my back but not my weamb. 
Said the chevin to the trout, 

My head's worth all thy bonk. 
Meddlers arc never good till they be rotten. 
On Candlemas-day you must have half your straw and 

half your hay. 

At twelfth-day the days are lengthened a cock's-stride. 

The Italians sat/ at Christmas. 
A cherry year, a merry year : 
A plum year, a dumb year. 

This is a pnerile and senseless rhyme without reason, at far at T can see. 

Set trees at Alhallontide and command them to prosper : 
Set them after Candlemas and entreat them to grow. 

Thin Dr. J. Seat alledgeth at an old English and Welch proverb, con- 
cerning apple and pear trees, oak and hawthorn quicks ; tbo' he it of Mr. 
. Feed's opinion, that it's bett to remove fruit-trees in the spring, rather than 
the winter. Philosopb. Transact. N. Tl. 

If you would fruit have, 

You must bring the leaf to the grave. 

That it, yon most transplant your trees just a boot the fall of the leaf, neither 
sooner nor mnch later : not sooner, because of the motion of the tap ; not 
later, that they may have time to lake root before the deep froatt. 

To these I shall adjoin a few Italian. 

Primo porco, ultimo cane. i. e. T/te first pig, but the last 

whelp of the litter is t he best. 
Cavallo & cavallacavalcaloin sti la spall a, A si no & mulo 

cavalcalo in su'l culo. i. e. Ride a horse and a mare on 

the shoulders, an ass and a mule on the buttocks, 
A buon* hora in pescaria & tardi in beecaha. 

Go early to the fish-market, $ late to tlie butchery. 
Al amico cura li il fico, al inimico il Pcrsico. 

Pill a fig for your friend, and a peach for your enemy. 



Proverbs and Proverbial Observations referring to Love 

Wedlock, and Women. 

Love me little and love me long. 
Hot love is soon cold. 
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Ix)vc of lads and fire of chats is soon in and soon out 
Darbisk. 
Chats, L t . chips. 

Lads love's a busk of broom, hot a while and soon done. 
Chesh. 

Love will creep where it cannot go. 
Chi ha amor nel petto ha le sprone ne i fianchi. ItaL 
Ht that hath love in his breast hath spurs in his sides. 
Love and lordship like no fellowship. 

Amor & seignoria non vogiiono compagoia. Ital. Amour 8c seigoeurie 
ne se find rent jamais compagnie. GalL The meaning of our English 
proverb is, Lovers and princes cannot endure rivals or partners. Omnis- 
etc potestas Impatient consort is erit. The Italian and French, 
though the same in words, have I think a different sense, viz. JY>n bene 
conveniunt nec in una sede movant ur mojestas 4 amor. 

Love is blind. 

Lovers live by love, as larks by leeks. 

This is I conceive in derision of such expressions as living by love. Turks 
and leeks beginning with the same letter helped it np to be a proverb. 

Follow love and it will flee, 
riee love and it will follow thee. 

This waa wont to be said of gtoiy, Scqucntem fugit,fugicntcm scqni- 
tur. Just like n shadow. 

Love and pease-pottage will make their way. 

Because one breaks ttie belly, the other the heart. 

The love of a woman and a bottle of wine, 

Are sweet for a season, but last for a time. 
Love comes in at the windows, and goes out at the doors. 
Love and a cough cannot be bid. 

Amor tussisquc non celantur. The French and Italians add to 
these two the Itch. L'aruour, la tousse & la gallc ncse peuvent celer. Gait. 
Amor la rogna& la tousse non si ponno uasconderc. Ital. Others add slink. 

Ay be as merry as be can, 

For love ne'er delights in a sorrowful man. 
Fair chieve all where love trucks. 
Whom we love best, to them we can say least. 
He that loves glass without G. 

Take away L, and that is he. 
Old pottage is sooner heated, than new made. 

Old lovers fallen out are sooner reconciled than new love's begun. Nay 
the comedian saitb, Amantium ire amoris rcdintcgratio est. 

Wedlock is a padlock. 

Age and wedlock bring a man to his night-cap. 
Wedding and ill wintering, tame both man and beast. 
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Marriages are made in heaven. Nozze $ magistrate dab 

cielo e destina. Ital. 
Marry in haste and repent at leisure. 
It's good to marry late or never. [you can^ 

Marry your sons when you will, your daughters when 
Marry yourdaughters betimes, lest they marry themselves. 
I've cur'd her from laying i'th'hedge, quoth the good man 

when he had wed his daughter. 
Motions are not marriages. 

More longs to marriage, than four bare legs in a bed. 
Like blood, like good, and like age, make the happiest , 
marriage. 

% \ \ ** 

ALqualem uxorcm quart* T*]VKCLQTt (TCLVTOV eyct. Unequal mar- 
riages seldom prove happy. Si quam voles aptc nv.be re nube pari. 
Ovid. Intolerabilius nihil est qudmfamina dives. Juvenal. 

Many an one for land takes a fool by the hand. i. e. mar- 
ries her or him. 

He that's needy when he is married, shall be rich when 
he is buried. 

Who weds eVe he be wise, shall die e're he thrive. 
It's hard to wive and thrive both in a year. 
Better be half hang'd than ill wed. [lie goes to bed.. 
He that would an old wife wed, must eat an apple before 

Which by reason of ill flatulency is apt to eicite lust. 

Sweet-heart and honey-bird keeps no house. 
Marriage is honourable, but house-keeping's a shrew. 
We batchelors grin, but you married men laugh till your 

hearts ake. 
Marriage and hanging go by destiny. 
It's- time to yoke when the cart comes to the caplcs, i. e.. 

horses. Chesh. 

That is, it's time to marry when the woman woes the man. 

Courting and woing brings dallying and doing. 
Happy is the woing that is not long in doing. 
Widows are always rich. 

He that woes a maid must come seldom in her sight : 
But he that woes a widow must woe her day and night. 
He that woes a maid must feign, lie, and flatter : * 
But hp that woes a widow, must down with his breeches 
and at her : 

This proverb being somewhat immodest, I should not have inserted, bnt 
that I met with it in a little book, entitled, The Quakers Spiritual Court 
Proclaimed, written by Nathanael Smith, Student in Pbysick : wherein 
the author mentions it as counsel given him by one JJilkiuh Bedford, an. 
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eminent (tanker in London, wbo would have had him to have married a 
rich widow, in whose house, in case he couid get her, thU Nuthunael 
Smith had promised Hilkiak a chamber grati*. The whole narrative it 
very well worth the reading. 

It's dangerous marrying a widow because she hath cast 

her rider, 
lie that would the daughter win, 

Must with the mother first begin. 
A man must ask his wife leave to thrive* 
lie that loseth his wife and six-pence hath lost a taster. 
Che perde moglie jr un quatrino, ha gran perdita del qua' 

trino. Ital. [his- farthing, 

lie that loseth his wife and a farthing hath a great loss uf 
There is one good Wife in the country, and every man 

thinks he hath her. , 
Wives must be had, be they good or bad. 
He that tells his wife news, is but newly married, [poor. 
A nice wife and a back door, do often make a rich man 
Saith Solomon the wise, 

A good wife's a goodly prize. 
A dead wife's the best goods in a man's bouse. 
Long-tongued wives go long with bairn. 
A man of straw, is worth a woman of gold. 
This is a French proverb, Un bom me de paille vent sua femme d'or. 

One tongue is enough for a woman. 

Thia reason they give that woind not have women learn language* 

A woman's tongue wags like a lamb's tail. 
Three women and a goose make a market 

Tins is an Italian one. Tre donne & un occa fan nn mercato, 

A ship and a woman are ever repairing. 
A spaniel, a woman, and a walnut-tree, 

The more they're beaten the better still they be. 
JViir, a sinus, mulier simili sunt lege ligata. 
1 in t tria nil rectd faciunt si verbera cessavit. 

Addudtur a Cognato, est tamen novum. 
All women are good, we. either good for something or 

good for nothing. 
Women laugh when they can, and weep when they will, 

Femme rit qeand tile peat & pl«ure quand die vent. Gall. 

Women think place a sweet fish. 

A woman conceals what she knows not. 

Women and dogs set men together by the ears. 

As great pity to see a woman weep, as a goose go barefoot. 



* 
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Winter-weather and womens thoughts change oft. 
A woman's mind and winter-wind change oft. 
There's no mischief in the world done, 

But a woman is always one. [the Devil, 

A wicked woman and an evil, is three half -pence worse than 
r J he more women look iu their glasses, the less tbey look 

to their houses. [ing of dishes. 

A woman's work is never at an end. Some add, and wash- 
Change of women makes bald knaves. 
Every man can tame a shrew, but he that hath her. 
Better be a shrew than a sheep. 

For commonly shrews are good h> u -owives. 

Better one house fill'd than two spill'd. 

Thii we use when we hear of a bad Jack who hath married ai bad a Jill. 
For as H is said of BOtiuin, 9 mo communlus eb melius : so, by the rule of 
contraries, what is ill, the further it spreads the worse. And as in a city it 
is belter there should be one Lazaretto, and that filled with the infected, 
than make every house in town a pest-house, tbey dwelling dispersedly or 
tingly : so is it in a neighbourhood, &c. 

Old maids lead apes in bell. [taught. 
Batchelors wives and maids children are always well 
Chi turn ha moglie ben la teste. 



Maidens must be seen and not heard. 
A dog's nose and a maid's knees are always cold. 
Young wenches make old wrenches. 
As the good man saith, so say we, 

But as the good woman saith, so it most be. 
Better be an old man's darling, than a young man's 
warling. jmaster. 
A grunting horse and a groaning wife seldom fail their 
In time comes she whom God sends. [thieves* 
He that marries a widow and three children, marries four 
Two daughters and a back door arc three errajit thieves. 
A black man's a jewel in a fair woman's eye. 
Fair and sluttish (or foolish) black and proud, 
Long and lazy, little and loud. 

Beaute & folic rout soavent de coropagnic. Gall. Beaaty and folly do 
often go hand in band, are often matched together. 

Put another man's child in your bosom, and he'll creep 
out at your elbow. Chesh. 

That is, cherish or love him, hell never be naturally affected towards yon. 

men the good man's from home the good wife's table 
k soon spread. 
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The good man's the last knows what's amiss at home. 
Dedecus ille domfis sciet nltimus. 
'Tis safe taking a drive of a cut loaf. 
Wine and wenches empty mens purses. 
Who drives an ass and leads a whore, 
Hath pain and sorrow evermore. The Italians add, & corre 
in arena. 

The French say, Qui femme croit 8c asne meine,son corps ne sera ja sans 
p<ine, i, e. He that trusts a woman and leads an ass, &c. 

I'll tent thee, quoth Wood, If I can't rule my daughter, 

I'll rule my good. Chesh. 
Ossing comes to bossing. Chesh. 

Oiling, i.e. offering or aiming to do. The meaning is the same with 
Courting and woing brings dallying and doing. 

Free of her lips free of her hips. 

A rouk-town's seldom a good house- wife at home. 

This is a Yorkshire proverb. A rook-town is a gossipping house-wife, 
who loves to go from house to house. 

Quickly too'd (t. e. toothed), and quickly go, 
Quickly will thy mother have moe. Yorksfu 

Some have it quickly too'd, quickly with God, as if ear\y breeding of 
teeth were a sign of a short life, whereas we read of some born with teeth 
in their heads, who yet have lived long enough to become famous men, as 
in the Roman History ; M. Curivs Pen tat vs, Sf. Cn. fapyrius Car bo t 
mentioned by Pliny , lih. 7. cap. 16; and, among our English kings, 
Bichard 111. 



It's a sad burden to carry*a dead man's child. 

A little house well fdl'd, a little land well till d, and a 

little wife well will'd. 
One year of joy, another of comfort, and all the rest of 

content. A marriage wish. 
My son's my son, till he hath got him a wife, 

But my daughter's my daughter all days of her life. 
The lone sheep's in danger of the wolf. 
A light hccl'd mother makes a heavy heel'd daughter. 

Because she doth all her work herself, and her daughter Ihe mean time 
sitting idle, contracts a habit of sloth. Mere pitieuac fait sa fille rogueuse. 
Gall. A tender mother breeds a scabby daughter. 

When the husband drinks to the wife, all would be well : 
when the wife driuks to the husbaud, all is well. 

When a couple are newly married, the first month is 
honey-moon, or smick-smack ; the second is, hither 
and thither ; the third is, thwick-thwack ; the fourth, 
the Devil take them that brought thee and I together, 
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Women must have their wills while they live, because 

they make none when they die. 
England is the paradise of women. 

And well it may be called to, ai .might easily be demonstrated in many 
particulars, were not all the world already therein satisfied. Hence it huh 
been said, that if a bridge were made oyer the narrow seas, all the women 
in Europe would come over hither. Yet ii it wortb the noting, that though 
in no country of Ibe world the men are so foud of, so much governed by, 
so wedded to their wives, yet hath no language so many proverbial invec- 
tives against women. 

All meat's to be eaten, all maids to be wed. [cork. 
It's a sad house where the hen crows louder than the 
Trista c quella cam dove legalline cantano clgallo tact. It. 
If a woman were as little as she is good, 

A pease-cod wouM make her a gown and a hood. 
Se la donna fosse piccola come e buona, la minima foglia la 

farebbe una veste <$r corona. Ital. 
Many women many words, many geese many turds. 
Dove sono donne <$• ocche non vi sono parole poche. Ital. 
Where there are women and geese there wants.no aoise. 
Not what is she but what hath she. 
Protiuus ad censnm de moribus ultima fict 

Quastio, $c Ju?en. 

To these I shall add one French Proverb. 
Mai son faicte Sffemme o) fairs. 
A house ready made but a wife to make, i. e. 

One that is a virgin and young. 
Se femina ne tela a lume de candekt. Ital. 
Neither women nor linncn by candle-light. 
No folly to being in love, or where loves in the case, the 

doctor is an ass. 

An Alphabet of Joculatory, Nugatory> and Rustick 

Proverbs. 

A 

You see what we must all come to if we live. 
If thou be hungry, I am angry, let us go fight. 
Lay on more wood, ashes &ive mo*ey. 
Six awls make a shoemaker. 
All anding as hogtffighting. 
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B 

Back with that leg. 

Of all and of all commend ine to Ball, for by licking the 

dishes he saved me much labour. 
Like a barbers chair, fit for every buttock. 
A bargain is a bargain. 
His bashful mind hinders his good intent. 
The son of a batchelor, i. e. a bastard. [one. 
Then the town-bull is a batchelor, i. e. as soon as such an 
He speaks bear-garden. 

That is, such rode and uncivil, or sordid and dirty language, as the rabble 
that frequent those sports are wont to use. 

He that hath eaten a bear-pye will always smell of the 
garden. 

Your belly chimes, it's time to go to dinner, [on the car. 
You shall have as much favour at Billinsgate for a box 
A black shoe makes a merry heart. 
He's in his better blue clothes. 

He thinks himself wond'rous fine. 

Have among you blind harpers. - 

Good blood makes bad puddings without groats or suet. 

Xpt'ipaTa avrjp. Nobility is nothing but ancient riches: and 
money is the idol the world adores. 

A blot in his escutcheon. 

To be bout, t. e. without as barrow was. Chesh. 
To leave boys play, and go to blow-point. [out. 
You'll not believe a man is dead till you see his brains 
Well rhym'd tutor, brains and stairs. 

Now used in derision of such as make paltry ridiculous rhymes. 

A brinded pig will make a good bratvn to breed on. 

A red-headed man will mate a good stallion. 
This buying of h ead undoes us. [in the morning. 

If I were to fast for my life I would eat a good breakfast 
She brides it. She bridles up the head, or acts the bride. 
As broad as long. ft. e. Take it which way you will, there's 

no difference, it is all one. 
To burst at the broad side. 
Like an old woman's breech, at no certainty. 
He's like a buck of the first head. 

Brisk, pert, forward; some apply it to upstart gentlemen. 

The spirit of building is come upon him. 

E 
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He wears tbc bull's feather. 

This is a French proverb for a cuckold. 

It molts like butter in a sow's tail ; or, works like sope, kc. 
I have a bone in my arm. 

This is a pretended excuse, whereby people abuse young children when 
they are importunate to have them do something, or reach something for 
them, that they are unwilling to do, or that is not good for them. 

Burrouglis end of a sheep, some one. 

c 

Every cake hath its make, but a scrape-cake hath two. 

Every weuch hath her sweet-heart, and the dirtiest commonly the most : 
make, i. e. match, fellow. 

He capers like a fly in a tar-box. 
He's in good carding. 

I would cheat my own father at cards, [gained but little. 
When you have counted your cards you'll find you have 
Catch that catch may. 
The cat hath eaten her count. 

It it spoken of women with child, that go beyond their reckoning. 

He lives under the sign of the cat's foot. 

He is ben-peck'd, his wife scratches him. 

Whores and thieves go by the clock. 

Quoth the young cock, I'll neither meddle nor make. 

When he saw the old cock's neck wrung off for taking part with the 
master, and the old hen's, for taking part with the dame. 

To order without a constable. 

He's no conjuror. 

Marry come up my dirty cousin. 

Spoken, by way of taunt, to those who boast themselves of their birth, 
parentage, or the like. 

Cousin germains quite removed. 

He's fallen into a cow-turd. 

He looks like a cow-turd stuck with primroses. 

To a cow's thumb. 

Crack me that nut, quoth Bumsted. 

To rock the cradle in one's spectacles. 

Cream-pot love. 

Such as young fellows pretend to dairy-maids, to get cream and other 
good things of tbem. 

Cuckolds are christians. 

The story is well known of the old woman, who, hearing a young fellow 
call his dog cuckold, says to him, Are you not ashamed to call a dog by a 
Christian's name. p 
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He lias deserved a cushion. 

That is, be hath gotten a boy. 

To kill a man with a cushion. 
A curtain-lecture. 
Such an one as a wife reads her husband when she chides him in bed. 

If a cuckold come hell take away the meat, viz. 

It* there be no salt on the table. 
It's better to be a-cold than a cuckold. 
For want of company welcome trumpery. 
That's the cream of the jest 
It's but a copy of his countenance. 
His cow hatli calved, or sow pigg'd. 

lie hatb got what he sought for, or expected. 

With cost one may make pottage of a stool foot. 

D 

The dasnel dawcoch sits amongst the doctors. 

I'orchorus inccr olera. Corchoius is a small herb of little account: 
tuna lake it to be the male pimpernel : besides which there h another inrb, 
&j c«il led, which restmbles mallows, and is much eaten by tbe Egyptians. 

When the Devil is blind. 

Heigh ho, the Devil is dead. 

Strike Dawkin, the Oevil is in the hemp. 

The Devil is good to some. 

It's good sometimes to hold a candle to the Devil. 

Holding a candle to the devil is assisting in a bad cause, an evil matter. 

The Devil is in the dice. 

W r hen the Devil is a hog you shall eat bacon. 

To give one the dog to hold. i.e. To serve one a dog trick. 

It's a good dog can catch any thing. 

He looks like a dog under a door. 

Make a- do and have a-do. 

I know what I do when I drink. 

Drink off your drink, and steal no iambs. 

Drift i3 as bad as unthrift. 

He was hang'd that left his drink behind him. 

Good fellows have a story of a certain malefactor, who came to be sus- 
peeled upon leaving bis driuk behind him iu an aie house, at the news of a 
hue and cry. 

A good day will not mend him, nor a bad day impair him. 
I'll make him dance without a pipe. 

i.e. I'll do hitu an injury, and he shall not know hdw. 

E 2 
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0 

E 

I'll warrant you for an egg at Easter. 

F 

You two are finger and thumb. 

My wife cries five loaves a penny, t. e. She is tin travel. 

It's good fish if it were but caught. 

It's spoken of any considerable good that one hath not, but talks much 
of, sues for, or endeavours after. A future good, which is to be catcbed, if 
a man can, is but little worth. 

To-morrow morning I found an horse-shoe. 
The fox was sick, and he knew not where : 

He clapp'd his hand on his tail, and swore it was there. 
That which one most forehets soonest comes to pass. 

Quodquisque vitet ttusquam, homini satis cantum est in horas. Hor. 

Look to him jailor, there's a frog ia the stocks. 

G 

The way to be gone is not to stay here. 

Good goose do not bite. » 

It's a sorry goose will not baste herself. 

I care no more for it than a goose-turd for the Tftames. 

Let him set up shop on Goodwin* s sands. 

This ia a piece of country wit; there being an aeqaivoque in the word 
Goodwin, which is a siruame, and also signifies gaining wealth. 

He would live in a gravel-pit 

Spoken of a wary, sparing, niggardly person* 

This grow'd by night. 

Spoken of a crooked stick or tree, it could not see to grow. 

Great doings at Cre-g-or/s, heat the oven twice for a custard. 
He that swallowed a gudgeon, 

lie bath swore desperately, vix to that which there Is a great presump- 
tion is false: swallowed a false oath. 

The Devil's guts, t. e. The surveyor's chain. 
A good fellow lights his candle at both ends. 
God help the fool, quoth Pedley* 

This Pedley was a natural fool himself, and yet had usually this expres- 
sion in his mouth. Indeed none are more ready to pity the folly of others, 
than those who have but a small measure of Mil themselves. 

H 

His hair grows through his hood. 
He is very poor, his hood is full of holes. 
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You have a handsome head of hair, pray give me a tester. 

When spendthrifts come to borrow money they commonly usher in their 
errand with some frivolous discourse in commendation of the person they 
would borrow of, or some of his parts or qualities ; the same may be said 
of beggars. 

A handsome bodied roan in the face. 

Hang yourself for a pastime. 

If 1 be hang'd, I'll chuse my gallows. 

A King Harry* s face. 

Better have it than hear of it. 

To take heart of grace. 

To be hide-bound. 

This was a hill in King Harry's days. 
To be loose in the hilts. 
Hit or miss for a cow-heel. 
A hober-de-hoy, half a man and half a boy. 
Hold or cut cod-piece-point. 
Hold him to it buckle and thong. 
She's an holy-day dame. 
You'll make honey of a dog's-turd. 
That horse is troubled with corns, t, e. founderd. 
He hath eaten a horse, and the tail hangs out of his mouth. 
He had better put his horns in his pocket than wind them. 
There's but an hour in a day between a good house-wife 
aud a bad. 

With a little more pains, she that flatters might do things neatly. 

He came in hos'd and shod. 

He was born to a good estate. He came into the world as a bee into the 
lave : or into an house, or into a trade or employment. 

I 

I am not the first, and shall not be the last. 

To be Jack in an office. 

A n inch an hour, a foot a day. 

A basket just ice, a jill justice, a good forenoon justice. 
He'll do justice right or wrong. 

K 

There I caught a knave in a purse net. [his cup. 

Knock under the board. He must do so that will not drink 
As good a knave I know, as a knave I know not. 
An horsc-Aw. A rude kiss, able to beat one's teeth out. 

L 

Hjs house stands on my ladi/s ground. 

E 3 
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A long lane and a fair wind, and always thy heels here 
Lasses are lads leavings. Cliesh. [away. 

In tins east part of England , wh*re they ute the word mot ht her for a 
girl, they have a fond old sawe of this nature, vis. wenches are tinkers 
bitches, girles are pedlers trulls, and modhdhers are lumest mens 
daughters. 

He'll laugh at the wagging of a straw. [son. 
Neither lead nor drive, An untoward, unmanageable per- 
To play least in sight. 
To go as if dead lice dropp'd out of him. 

lie is so poor, lean, and weak, that he cannot maintain hia lice. 

Thou'lt He all manner of colours but blue, and that is gone 

to the litting. t. e. dying. 
Tell a lie and find the troth. 
Listeners ne'er hear good of themselves. 
To lye in bed and forecast. 
Sick of the Lombard fever, or of the idles. ■ 
She hath been at London to call a strea a straw, and a 

waw a wall. Chesh. 

This the common people use in acorn of those who having been at Lon- 
don are ashamed to speak their own country dialect. 

She lives by love and lumps in corners. 

Every one that can lick a dish ; as much as to say, every 

one s implicit it, tag-rag and bob-tail. 
It's a lightening before death. 

This is generally observed of sick persons, that a little before they die 
their pains leave them, and their understanding and memory return to them ; 
as a candle just before it goes out gives a great blase. 

The best dog leap the stile first, t . e. Let the worthiest 
person take place. 

M 

Maxfield measure heap and thrutch, i. e. thrust Chesh. 

To find a mare's nest. 

He's a man every inch of him. 

A match, quoth Hatch, when he got his wife by the breech. 
A match, quoth Jack, when he kiss'd his dame. 
All the matter's not in my lord judge's hand. 
Let him mend his manners, it will be his own another 
m day. [swords. 
"^He's metal to the back, A metaphor taken from knives and 
'Tis Midsummer moon with you. t. e. You arc mad. 
To handle without mittins. 
He was born in a mill. i.e. He's deaf. 
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Sampson was a strong man, yet could he not pay money 
before he had it. ("nothing. 
Thou shalt have moon-shine in the mustard-pot tor it. I. e. 
Sick of the mulligrubs with eating ckopp'd hay. 
You make a muck-hill on my trencher, quoth the bride. 

You carve me a great heap. 1 suppose some bride at first, thinking to 
•peak elegantly and finely, might use that expression ; and so it was taken 
op in drollery ; or else it's only a droll, made to abase country brides, 
affecting fine language. 

This maid was born odd. 

Spoken of a maid who lives to be old, and cannot get a husband. 

N • 

Nipence nopence, half a groat lacking two pence. 

"Would No I thank you had never been made. 

His nose will abide no jests. 

Doth your nose swell (or eek, i. e. itch) at that ? 

I had rather it had wrung you by the nose than me by the 

It's the nature of the beast. [belly, t. e. a fart % 

o 

A small officer. 

Once out and always out. 

Old enough to lie without doors. 

Old muck-hills will bloom. 

Old man when thou diest give me thy doublet. 

An old woman in a wooden ruff. t. e. In an antique dress. 

It will do with an onion. 

To look like an owl in an ivy bush. 

To walk by owl-light. [from him. 

He has a good estate, but that the right owner keeps it 

How do you after your oysters? 

All one but their meat goes two ways. 

P. 

There's a pad in the straw. 

As it pleases the painter. 

Mock no panyer-men, your father was a fisher. 

Every pease hath its vease, and a bean fifteen. 

A veaze vescia, in Italian, is crepitus ventris. So it signifies pease are 
flatulent, but beans ten times more. 

You may know by a penny how a shilling spends. 
Peter of wood, church and mills are all his. Chesh. 
Go pipe at Padley, there's a pescod feast. 

Some have it, Go pipe at Colston, Sec. It is spoken in derision to peo- 
ple that busy themselves about matters of no concernment. 
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He pisses backwards, i. e. does the other thing. 
He has piss'd his taJIow. 

This ia spokeu of bucks who grow lean after rutting lime, and may be "flMns* 
applied to men 

* 

Such a reason piss'd my goose. 
He plays you as fair as'ifhe piek'd your pocket. 
If you be not pleased put your hand in your pocket an<! 
please yourself. 

A jeering expression to such as will not be pleased with the reasonable • K,tnj 
offers of others. u Mi<ML 

As plum as a jugglem ear, t. e. a quagmire, Devonsh. Jtf 
To pocket up an injury. 

i. e. To pass it by without revenge, or taking notice. 

The difference between the poor man and the rich is, that 
the poor walketh io get meat for his stomach, the ricli 
a stomacli for his meat. 

Prate is prate, but it's the duck lays the eggs. 

She is at her last prayers, 

Proo naunt your mare puts, t. e. pushes. 

It would vex a dog to see a pudding creep. 

He was christcn'd with pump-water. 

It is spoken of one that hath a red face. 

Pye-lid makes people wise. 

Because no man can tell what is in a pye till the lid be taken up. 

To rid post for a pudding. 

Be fair conditional, antl eat bread with your pudding. 
He's at a fore'd put. 

Q 

We'll do as they do at Quern. 
What we do not to day, we must do in the morn. 

R 

Some rain some rest, A harvest-piwerb. 
The dirt-bird (or dirt-owl) sings, we shall have rain. 

When melancholy persons are very merry, it is observed, that there 
usually follows an extraordinary fit of sadness ; they doing all things com • 
moniy in extreams. 

Every day of the week a shower of rain, and on Sunday 
A rich rogue two shirts and a rag. [twain. 
Right master right, four nobles a year's a crown a quar- 
R oom for cuckolds, &c. [ter. Chesh. 

He rose with his arse upwards. A sign of good luck. 
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He would live as long as old Roste of Pottern, who liv'd 
'till all the world was weary of him. [enough. 
Let him alone with the saint's bell, and give him rope 
The lass in the red petticoat shall pay for ail. 

Young men answer so when they are chid for being so prodigal and ex- 
pensive, meaning, they will get a wife with a good portion, that shall pay 
tor it. 

Neither rhyme nor reason. 

Rub and a good cast. 

Ee not too hasty, and you'll speed the better : make not more haste than 
good speed. 



'Tis sooner said than done. 

School-boys are the reasonablest people in the world, they 

care not how little they have for their money. 
A Scot on Scot's bank. 

The Scotch ordinary, t. e. The house of office. 

That goes against the shins, t. e. It's to my prejudice, I 

do it not willingly. 
He knows not whether his shoe goes awry. 
Sigh not but send, he'll come if he be unhaug'd. 
SirraJi your dogs, sirrah not me, for I was born before you 
Of all tame beasts I hate sluts, [could sec. 

He's nothing but skin and bones. 
To sjnn a fair thread. 

Spit in his mouth and make him a mastiff. 
No man cry'd stinking fish. 
Stretching and yawning leadeth to bed. 
To stumble at the truckle-bed. 

To mistake the chamber-maid's bed for his wife's. 

He could have sung well before he brake his left shoulder 
iSWef-heart and bag-pudding. [with whistling. 

Nay stay, quoth Stringer, when his neck was in the halter. 
Say nothing when you are dead. t. e. be silent. 



His tail will catch the chin-cough. 

Spoken of one that sits on the ground. 

A tall man of his hands, he will not let a beast rest in his 
He's Tom Tell-troth. [pocket. 
Two slips for a tester. 
The tears of the tankard. 

Four farthings and a thimble make a tailor's pocket jingle, 
To throw snot about, i. e. to weep. 
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46 AN ALPHABET, &C. 

Though lie says nothing he pays it with thinking, like the 

Welchman's jackdaw. 
Tittle tattle, give the goose more hay. 
Tasted cheese hath no master. v < 

Trick for trick, and a stone in thy foot besides, mioth one, 

pulling a stone out of his mare's foot, when she lit him on 

the back, and he her on the buttock. 
Are there traitors at the table that the loaf is turn'd the 
To trot like a doe. [wrong side upwards? 

There's not a turd to chuse, quoth the good wife, by her 

two pounds of butter. 
He looks like a tooth-drawer, i. e. very thin and meagre. 
That's as true as 1 am his uncle. 
Turnspits are dry. 

VealwiW be cheap: calves fall. 

A jeer for those who lose the calve* of their legs by,&c. 

In a shoulder of veal there arc twenty and two good bits. 

This is a piece of country wit. They mean by it, there are twenty (other* 
say forty) bits in a shoulder of real, and but two good one*. 

He's a velvet true heart. CItcsh. 

I'll venture it as Johnson did his wife, and she did well. 
Up with it, if it be but a gallon, it will case your stomach. 

W 



Look on the watt, and it will not bite you. 

Spoken in Jeer to inch as are bitten with mustard. 



A Scotch warming-pan, i. e. a wench. 

The story is well known of the gentleman travelling in Scotland, who 
desiring to have his bed warmed, the servant-maid doffs her clothes, and 
lays herself down in it awhile. In Scotland the) have neither bellows, 
warming-pans, nor houses of office. 

She's as quiet as a wasp in one's nose. 

Every man in his way. 

Water bewitch'd, t. e. very thin beer. 

Eat and welcome, fast and heartily welcome. 

I am very wheamow, (i. e. nimble) quoth the old woman, 

when she stepp'd into the milk bowl. Yorksh. 
A white-liver'd fellow. 
To shoot wide of the mark. 
Wide, quoth Wilson. 

To sit like a wire-drawer under his work. Yorksh. 

He hath more wit in his head than thou in both thy 

He hath plaid wily beguiled with himself. [shoulders. 
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You may truss up all his wit in an egg-shell. 
Hold your tongue husband, and let me talk that have all 
the wit. [good medley. 

The wit of you, and the wool of a blue dog, will make a 
This is the world, and the other is the country. 
When the Devil is dead there's a wife for Humphry. 
To wrap it up in clean liunen. 

To deliver sordid or uncleanly matter in decent language. 

A point next the wrist. 

Y 

He has made a younger brother of him. 
The younger brother hath the more wit. 
The younger brother is the ancientcr gentleman. 
Old and tough, young and tender. 



Miscellany Proverbial Sayings. 

Put a miller, a weaver, and a tailor in a bag, and shake 

them, the first that comes out will be a thief. 
Harry's children of Leigh, never an one like another. 
A seaman if he carries a mill-stone will have a quait out 

of it. Spoken of the common mariners, if they can come 

at things that may he eat or drunk. 
Go hcie away, go there away, quoth Madge Whitworth, 

when she rode the mare in the tedder. 
There's struction, t. e. destruction, of honey, quoth Dun- 

kinly, when he lick'd up the hen-turd. 
I kill'd her for good will, said Scot, when he kill'd his 

neighbour's mare. [kick'd. 
Gip with an ill rubbing, quoth Badger, when his mare 

This is a ridiculous expression, used to people that are pettish and froward. 

He's a hot shot in a mustard pot, when both his heels 
stand right up. 

Three dear years will raise a baker's daughter to a por- 
tion. 'Tis not the smallness oftlie Iread, hut the knavery 
of the baker. [in cuckold. 

I hope better, quoth Benson, when his wife bad him come 

One, two, three, four, are just half a score. 

FIT make him fly up with Jackson's hens, t. e. undo him. 

So when a man is broke, or undone, we say be is blown up. 

I'll make him water his horse at High-gate, 
i. t, I'll sue him, and make bimuke a journey up to London. 



g\r\ 
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PROVERBIAL PHRASES. 



What have I to do with Bradshaw's windmill ? Leicester. 

What have I to do with other mens matter*? 

He that would have good luck in horses must kiss the 
Parson's wife. [to the king. 

He that snites his nose, and hath it not, forfeits his face 

A man can do no more than be cau. 

It's an ill guest that never drinks to his host. 
Run tap run tapster. 

This is said of a tapster that drinks so much himself, and is so free of his 
drink to others, that he is fain to run away. 

He hath got the fiddle but not the stick. 

I*, e. Ihe books, but not the learning, to make use of them, or the like. 

That's the way to catch the old one on the nest. 
This must be if we brew. 

That is, if we undertake mean and sordid, or lucrative employments, we 
must be content with some trouble, inconvenience, affronts, disturbance, &c. 



He's disguised. He has got a piece of bread and 
cheese in his head. He has drunk more than he has bled. 
He has been in the sun. He has a jag or load. He has 
got a dish. He has got a cup too much. He is one and 
thirty. He is dagg'd. He has cut his leg. He is afflict- 
ed. He is top-heavy. The malt is above the water. 
As drunk as a wheelbarrow. He makes indentures with 
his legs. He's well to live. He's about to cast up his 
reckoning or aceompts. He has made an example. He 
irf concerned. He is as drunk as David's sow. He has 
stolen a manchct out of the brewer's basket. He's rad- 
dled. He is very weary. He drank till he gave up his 
half-penny, i. e. vomitted. 

Proverbial Phrases and Sentences belonging to Drink 

and drinking. 

Lick your dish. Wind up your bottom. Play off 
your dust Hold up your dagger hand. Make a pearl 
on your nail. To bang the pitcher. There's no deceit 
in a brimmer. Sup Simon, the best is at the bottom, 
Ale that would make a cat to speak. Fill what you will, 
and drink what you fill. He hath piss'd out all he hath 
against the walls. She's not a good house-wife that will 
not wind up her bottom, t. e. take oil' her drink. 



Proverbial Periphrases of one Drunk. 
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One that luUh the French Pox. 

He has beeii at Haddam. He has got the crinkams. 
He is pcpperU He is not pepper-root*. He has got a 
Kentish ague. He has got the new consumption. He has 
got a clap. He has got a blow over the nose with a French 
cowlstaff. He is Frenchified. The Covent-Gardcn ague. 
The Barnwell ague. 

To make Water ^c. 

To make a little maid's water. To water the marigolds. 
To speak with a maid. To gather a rose. To look upon 
the wall. 

A Lier. 

He deserves the whetstone. He'll not let any body lie 
by him. He shall have the king's horse. He's a long- 
bow-man. He lies as fast as a dog can trot. 

A great Lie. 

That was laid on with a trowel. That's a loud one. 
That's a lie with a witness, a lie with a latehet. That 
sticks in his throat. If a lie could have choked him, that 
would have done it. The dam of that was a wisker. 

A Bankrupt. 

He's all to pieces. He has shit in the plum-bag. He's 
blown up. He has shut up his shop-windows. He dares 
not shew his head. He hath swallowed a spider. He 
hath shewed them a fair pair of heels. He is marched 
off. He goes on his last legs. He is run off his legs. 

A Wencher. 

He loves laced mutton. He'll run at sheep. He'll com- 
mit poultry. He'll have a bit for his cat. He keeps a 
cast of Merlins. Men of his hair are seen oftcner at the 
B — court than at the gallows. 

A Whore. 

She's like a cat, she'll play with her tail. She's as right as 
my kg. A light-skirts. A kind-hearted soul. She's 
loose in the hilts. A lady of pleasure. As errant a whore 
as ever piss'd. A cockatrice. A Leman. She's as 
common as a barber's chair. As common as the high- 
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way. She lies backward and lets out her fore-rooms. 
She is neither wife, widow, nor maid. 

A covetous Person. 

His money comes from him like drops of blood. He'll 
flay a flint. He'll not lose the droppings of his nose. He 
.serves the poor with a thump on the back with a stone. 
He'll dress an egg, and give the offal to the poor. He s 
like a swine, never good until he come to the knife. 
Avarus nisi aim moritur nil recte facit. Lab. His purse 
is made of toad's skin. 

Proverbial Phrases relating to several Trades. 

The smith hath always a spark in his throat The 
smith and his penny are both black. Nine taylors make 
a man. Cobler's law, he that takes money must pay the 
shot. To brew in a bottle and bake in a bag. The Devil 
would have been a weaver but for the Temples. The 
gentle craft. Sir Hugh's bones. A hangman is a good 
trade, he doth his work by day-light It is good to be 
sure. Toll it again, quoth the miller. Any tooth good 
barber. A horse-doctor, L e. a farrier. He should be a 
baker by his bow legs. Take all and pay the baker. He 
drives a subtle trade. 



Proverbs that are intire Sentences. 

A 

Long absent soon forgotten. 

Parallel 10 this are, Out of sight out of mind, and Seldom seen soon 
forgotten: And not moch different those Greek ones. Ti/yS vaLoVTiQ 
<pt\ot *K do! </>i\ol j. r i endg dwelling afar , 

HoAAac <t>t\taQ aTTpoanypoia dicXvffi. 

versation dissolve! friendship. 

Adversity makes a man wise not rich. 

The Ficiirh *ay, Vent au visage rend un home sage. The wind in a 
man's face make* him wise. It to be good be the greatest wisdom, cer- 
lamlyaffl.ciion and adversity makes men better, Vexatio dat inteltectum. 

He that's a/raid of every grass must not piss in a meadow. 

Chi ha paura d'ogni urtica SOB pisci in herba. Jtal. He that's afraid of 
every , nettle must not piss in the grass. 

Ho that's afraid of leaves must not come in a wood. 
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Thto Is a French proverb Englished. Qui a peur de fucllks ne doit 
alUr au bois. 

He that's afraid of the wagging of feathers must keep 
from among wild fowl. 

Mr. Ootgrave in his French Dictionary produces this as an English 
proverb, parallel to the 



lie that s afraid of wounds must not come nigh a battle. 

These fonr proverb* have all cue and the same sense, viz. That timorus 
persona muat keep as far off from danger as they can. They import also 
that caaseless fear works men annecessary disquiet, pats them upon absurd 
and foolish practices, and renders them ridiculous. 

He's ne'er like to have a good thing cheap that's afraid 
to ask the price. H riaura jai bun marche qui ne le de- 
mande. Gall. 

Agree, for the law is costly. 

This is good counsel backed with a good reason, U>« charges of a suit 
many times exceeding the valne of the thing contended for. The Italians 
aay, Meglio i magro accordo che grassa sentenza. A lean agreement 
is better than a fat sentence. 

A man cannot live by the air. 

Good ale is meat, drink, and cloth. [think. 
Pair chieve good ale, it makes many folks speak as they 

Fair chieve is cued in the same sense here as 7/ ell fare sometimes is in the 
south , that is, good speed, good success have it, I commend it. It shall have 
my good wish, or good word. In vino Veritas. 

We shall lie all alike in our graves, 

jEqua tellos Pauperi recloditor regumque pueris. Horat. Mors sceptra 
ligonibus aequat. 

No living man all things can. 

Non omnia possamua omnes. Virgil. See many sentences to this pur- 
pose in Erasmus* Adages. 

Almost was never hang'd. 

Almost and very nigh saves many a lie. 

The signification of this word almost having some latitude, men are apt 
to stretch it to cover untruths. 

Angry (or hasty) men seldom want woe. 

Hasty in our language is but a more gentle word for angry, 
makes men hasty, and inconsiderate in their actions. Furor irdque 
turn precipitant. 

He that's angry without a cause must be pleased without 

amends. < 
Two annus and a bye and bye is an hour and a half. 
Scald not your lips in another man's pottage. 

Parallel hereto is that place, Prov. xxvi. 17. 

F 2 
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^Jf ^^L" 16 ape & oes lhe more »«e shews his taiL 

J^y? ° r bwbre< ' P*" 0 "' » re •"••-eel, .he mow .he- ,i„ 

*™ »' ** »P""» •»-« <en.per. : For .f Z 



cnn>e U .tmU. chi ph. „ in ,„» "™„ " " ., , V . Tn M 

£££ " p< ' r, he m> , , : M ' ,nd *• — ~£ z£ 

Me.iri , y „ " r 0m U0 furtl,cr lhan > our will read. 

Meliri k qucmqne modolo wo ac pede verura est. "-"m. 

™. V ?" , mi " c and sbit thro "S« my ribg. 

This u, lend you ,\ ut w bereof I have ,„,,.,, r , „.i , 
wan. „ n, yKl f/ „ „ , j**?^ " , uZTtooV.io* 

•nd sm, I .uppose, Drouglll ovcrto „, 

Never be ashamed to eat jour meat. 

...^■'^ " ,c ' w,m **rtc«n*arl ntminem rieeet. Erasmus takes node. 

"add 1 ; *r T.rr 

-bo oa. „fa ro «ick ^f^I^^2^J^^£ 

fe» «Wnk. hi««S worthy to stand with the fcSS 
n? • I aver wM nevcr n,ake » good horse. 

tnis is a ieo.u.h proverb qu4ed by Kins jmnt> In bis jSfoW/ieo. /w„. 

v4«™ makes Dun draw. 

* * 

That whicli is good for the back is bad for the head. 

Om«.«, co.mnod.UB sua fe,t incommoda aecum. 

Whirlt /wi w . e " that ,icks the sw ^e-sty.door. 
a I Tk . f ^ e best ' nau & ht mu »t be the choice. 
TWi , 18 beUer than the °P en fi eld. 

■■^mllTr !o h >™ a »y thongh a bad friend or reiaUon, than to be 
a 7 , . . ex P° 9 «- ^ the wide world. 
A bad shift is better than none. 
\V hen bale is hext boot is next. 

^kwa^T^T of t hi ^ a » i! ^ nighcsL Bale ia an old 

A bald head h> soon shaven. 
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Make not balks of good ground. 

A balk, Latin Scamnum: a piece of earth which the plow dips over 
without taming up or breaking. It is alio used for narrow slips of land left 
un plowed on purpose iu champian countries, for boundaries between mens 
lands, or some other convenience. 

A good face needs no band; and a bad one deserves none. 

Some make a rhyme of this, by adding. And a pretty wench on land. 

More words than one go to a bargain. 
A good bargain is a pick-purse. 

Bon marche tire 1'argent hors de la bourse. Gall. Good cheap is dear,' 
for it tempts people to buy what they need not. 

Bare walls make giddy house-wives. 

i. e. Idle house- wives, they having nothing whereabout to busy them- 
selves, and shew their good house-wifery. We speak this in excuse of the 

good woman, who doth, like St. PauPs widow, neptipxttrdai rag 

otKuic, g a d abroad a little too much, or that is blamed for not giving the 
entertainment that is expected, or not behaving herself as other matrons do. 
She hath nothing to work upon at home, she is disconsolate, and therefore 
seeketb to divert herself abroad : she is inclined to be virtuous, but discom- 
posed through poverty. Parallel to this luke to be that French proverb 
Vu&tes 'chambres font les dames foltes, which yet Mr. Cotgrave thus 
renders, Empty chambers make women play the wantons ; in a different 
sense. 

The greatest barkers bite not sorest ; or, dogs that bark 
at a distance bite not at hand. 

Cane chi abbaia non morde. Jtal. Chien qui abbaye ne mord pas. Gall. 
Canes timidi vehementins latrant. Cave tibi a cane muto & aqua silente. 
Have a care of a silent dog and a still water. 

Sir John Barley-corn's the strongest knight. 
It's a hard battle where none escapes. 
Be as it may be is no banning. 
Every bean hath its black. 

Vitiis nemo sine nascUur. Horat. iratrntrt KOpvfaXotffl ^ 

\v(j>OV eyytviadai. K 0 n est alauda sine crista. Omni malo 
Punico inest granum putre. Ogni grano ha la sua ecmola. Every 
grain hath his bran. Ital. 

Sell not the bear's skin before you have caught him. 

Non vender la pelle del orso inanii che sia preso. Jtal. 

He must have iron nails that scratches a bear. 
A man may bear 'till his back breaks. 

If people find him patient they'll be sure to load him. 

You may beat a horse 'till he be sad, and a cow 'till she 
be mad. 

All that are in bed must not have quiet rest. 
Where bees are, there is honey. 

F 3 
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Where there are industrions persons, there ii wealth, for the hand of the 
diligent maketh rich. This we see verified in our neighbours the Hollanders. 

A begger pays a benefit with a louse. 
Beggers must be no choosers. 

The French say, borrowers must be no choosers. 

Set a begger ou horse-back, and he'll a gallop- 

Asperius nihil est humili ctim surgit in altum. Claudia n. il ne*st 
orgueil que de pauvre enrichi. Gall. There is no pride to the enriched 
begger's. 11 villan nobilitado uon conosce il parentado. Jtal. The villain 
ennobled will not own his kindred or parentage. 

Sue a begger and get a louse. 
Bete non tenditur accipitri neque mllvio. Teront. Phorm. 

Much ado to bring beggers to stocks, and when they 

come there, they'll not put in their legs. 
Beggers breed, and rich men feed. 
A begger can never be bankrupt 
It's one begger'* woe, to see another by the door go. 

Kat Tfrw^oe TTTbryy ffovhl. Hesiod. Etiatnmcndicus men- 
dicoinvidet. /CiCfrLLWS KCfLUW d^C^CU 
A good beginning (nukes a gootf ending. * 

De bon commencement bonne fin. Gall. & de bonne vie bonne fin. A 
good life makes a good death. Boni principii finis bonus. 

Well begun is half done. 

Dimldium factl qui capit habct. Horat. Which some make pentameter 
by putting in bene before capit. 

Believe well and have well. 
The belly hath no ears. 

Venter non habct mures. Ventre aflame n' a point d'oreilles. GalU 
Discourse to or call upon hungry persons, they'll not mind yon, or leave 
their meat to attend. Or, as Erasmus, Ubi de pastu agitur, non at' 
tenduntur honesta ratkmes. Nothing makes the vulgar more un1 i actable, 
fierce, and seditious, than scarcity and hunger. Nescit plebes jejuna ti- 
mer c. There is some reason the belly should have no ears, because word* 
will not fill it. 

Better belly burst than good drink or meat lost. 
Little difference between a feast and a belly-full, 
A belly-full's a belly-full, whether it be meat or drink. 
When the belly is full, the bones would be at rest 
The belly is not fill'd with fair words. 
Best to bend, while it is a twig. 

Udum A' mailt latum es, nunc nunc properandus 4 acri, 

Fingendus sine fine rota. Pers. 
Qua; preebet latas arbor spatiantibus umbras, 

Quo posita est primum tempore virga j'uit. 
Turn- poterat manibus summd tellwre reveill, 
Nunc stat in immtnsum drib us acta suit. Ovid. 
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Quarc tunc formandi mores (inquit Erasmus) cum mollis adhur (ft at ; 
tunc optimis assuesccndum cum ad quidvis cereum est ingenlum. 
Ce qui poolain prend en jeunesse, U te continue en vie illesse. (J till. The 
trick* a colt getteth, at bis first backing, will whilst be continaeth never be 
lacking. Cotgr. 

They have need of a beesom that sweep the house with a 
turf. 

The best is best cheap. 

For it doth the bnyer more credit and service. 
Make the best of a bad bargain. 
The best things are worst to come by. 

Difficilia qua ptilchra : yaXiTTCL TCL kdXci. 

Beware of had I wist. 

Do as you're bidden and you'll never bear blame. 
Birchen twigs break no ribs. 
Birds of a feather flock together. 

Like well to like. The Greeks and Latins have many proverbs to this 

purpose, as 'Kul KoXotog irpog KoXotov i'Chvu. Semper Gra. 

cuius assldet Graculo. TtTn£ fiev rkmyi tyiXoq, fivpfiaiCt 

Sk livpfxat,. Theocrit. Cicada cicada: chara, formica formica. 

'A? aul TOV opoiOV uyu §W£ W£ TOP OfJLOlOV. Homer. Odysa. 

». Semper similemducit Deus adsimHem."0/J,OiOy bpot (jiiXov. 

Simile gaudet si milt. 4 'Ofioiov dfioiu tyitrat. Simile appeHt 

simile, unde Sc'OflOtOTrfQ tT)Q ^iXoTtfTOQ /ir/rr//). Ukeuea lis the 
mother of love. jEqualls aquulem deUctat. Young men delight in the 
company of young, old men of old, learned men of learned, wicked of wicked, 
good fellows of drunkards, &c. Tully in Cat. maj. Pares cum paribus 
( ut est in vetere proverMo ) facillimt congregantur. 

He's in great want of a bird that will give a groat for 
an owl. 

One bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

E meglio aver hoggi on uovo che dimani una gallina. Ital. Better have 
an egg to day, than a hen to-morrow. Mieux vaut nn tenes que deux vous 
l'aurez. Gall. n)i> Trapebaav aptXye, rt rbv tyivyoyra 

irftKUQ* Thcocr. Presentem mulgeas. quid fugientem insequeris t 
Nr/7noc og ret eroifia Xnrwv r averoipa dl&KU. Hetiod. 
He that leaves certainty and sticks to chance, when fools pipe, he may dance. 

It's an ill bird that bewrays its own nest. 
Toy o'ikoi -Zrjaavpov £ta/3dAAfO'. 

Every bird must hatch her own egg. 

Tute hoc intristi omne tibi exedendum est. Terent. It should seem 
this Latin proverb is still in use among the Dutch* For Erasmus saith of 
it, Qua quidem sententia vel hodie wlgo nostrati in of est. f+ber 
competes quas fecit ipse gestet. Anton. 
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Small birds must have meat 

Children must be fed, they cannot be maintained with nothing. 

Birth is much, but breeding more. 

If you cannot bite never shew your teeth. 

He that bites on every weed must needs light on poison. 

He that is a blab is a scab. 

Black will take no other hue. 

Thii dyers find true by experience. It may signify, that vicious persons 
are seldom or never reclaimed. Lanarum nigra nullum colorem bU 
bunt. Plin. lib. 8. h. n. 

He that wears black must hang a brush at Ins back. 
A black plum is as sweet as a white. 

The pf erogative of beauty proceeds from fancy. 

A black hen lays a white egg. 

This is a French proverb. Noire geline pond, blanc oeuf. I conceive 
the meaning of it is, that a black woman may bear a fair child . 

It is ill to drive black hogs in the dark. 

They have need of a blessing who kneel to a thistle. 

Blind men can judge no colours. 

II cicco non giudica tie colori. Ital. Tl 7V<f>\$ KCbl KCLT6lTTp<p ; 
Quid caco cum speculo T 

The blind eat many a fly. [out. 
A man were better be half blind, than have both his eyes 
Who so bold as blind Bayard? 

'AfiaBta fitv Sp&aog, Xoytoyioc 9 okvov f&pit* 
Ignorance breeds confidence ; consideration, slowness and wariness. 

Who so blind, as he that will not see? 
Blow first and sip afterwards. 

Simul sorbere 4 Jiarc difficile est. 

A blot is no blot unless it be hit. 
Blushing is virtue's colour. 
Great boast, small roast. 

Grands vanteurs petits faiseuri. Call. BmaOf G»c 6a ii 'l tu t wv 
Xaya>c. Brlareus esse apparet cum sit Upus. And •9}oa<n>C 
trpo epyti Ik 7ro\XS kcikoc. 
The nearer the tone, the sweeter the flesh. 
He that is bom to be hang'd shall never be drown'd. 
He that was born under a three half-penny planet shall 

never be worth two-pence. 
He that goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing. 
He that borrows must pay again with shame or loss. 

Shame if he retnrns not at much as he borrowed, loss if more, andjl'i 
very hard to cat the hair. 
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The father to the bough, and the sun to tlte plough. 

This saying I look npon as too narrow to be placed in the family of pro- 
verbs; it is rather to be deemed a rule or maxim in the tenure of the Gavil 
kind, where though the father had judgment to be hanged, yet there follow, 
ed no forfeiture of his estate, but his son might (a happy man according 
to Horace's, description) pate ma mra bobus * cercere smis. Though 
there be that expound this proverb thus. The father to the bough, i. e. to 
bis sports of hawking and hunting, and the son to the plow, i. e. to a poor 
husband-man's condition. 

They that are bound must obey. 
Bought wit is best. v. in W. 
Better to bow than break. 

11 vaut mieux plier que rompre. Gall. E meglio piegar che scav ?■ 
zar. Ital. 

A bow long bent at last waxeth weak. 

L'arco si rorape se sta troppo teso. Ital. Arcus nimis intensus rum- 
pitur. Things are not to be strained beyond their tonus and strength. 
This may be applied both to the body and the mind : too much labour and 
study weakens and impairs both the one and the other. 

Otia corpus alunt, animus quoque pascitur Mis ; 
Ifitmodkus contra tar pit ut rum que labor. 

Brag's a good dog, but that he hath lost his tail. [bite. 

Brag's a good dog if he be well set on ; but he dare not 

Much bran and little nieaL 

JBeware of breed, Chesh. i. e. an ill breed. 

That that's bred in the bone will never out of the flesh. 

Chi l*ha per natvra fin alia fossa dura. Ital. That which comes natu- 
rally continues till death. The Latins and Greeks have many proverbial 
sayings to this purpose, as Lupus pilum mutat non mentem. The wolf 
may change his hair (for wolves and horses grow gray with age) but not 
his disposition. 

Naturam expellas furca licet usque recurret. Horat. 
and "Ovirore iroii\(TUQ rov KapKivov opda ffaSt&ii'* 
Aristoph. You can never bring a crabfish to go strait forwards. & tykov 
ayKvXor ti^iwOT* vpdbv. Wood that grows crooked will hardly 
be straightened. Persons naturally inclined to any vice will hardly be re- 
claimed. For this proverb is for the most part taken in the worse sense. 

Let every man praise the bridge he goes over. t. c. 

Speak not ill of him who hath done you a courtesy, or whom you have 
made use of to your benefit ; or do commonly make use of. 

Bridges were made for wise men to walk over, and fools 
A bribe will enter without knocking. [to ride over. 
A broken sack will hold no corn. 

This is a French proverb englished. Un sac perce ne peut tenir le 
grain : thongh I am not ignorant that there are many common both to 
France and England, and some that run through most languages. ! 
rotto non tien iniglio. Ital. Millet being one of the least of grains. 
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A brokeu sleeve holdeth the arm back. 

Much bruit little fruit. 

Who bulls the cow must keep the calf. 

Mr. Houel faith, that this Is a law proverb. 

The burnt child dreads the fire. 

Almost all languages afford us sayings and proverbs to this purpose, such 
are TFoM* & te vy/TTtog fyvu), Heshd. falft* & T * 
VYfTTlOZ tyvta, Homer. Piscator ictus saper ; struck by the scorpion 
fish or pastinaca, whose prickles are esteemed venomous. Can* scottate da 
V acqua calda ha paura poi della fredda. ItaL The same we And in 
French, Chien eschaude craint I'eau froide, i. e. The scalded dog leari 
cold water. 

Busy will have bands. 

Persons that are meddling and troublesome must be tied short* 

"Who more busy than they that have least to do ? 
Every man as his business lies. 
All is not butter the cow shites. 

Non e tutto butyro cbe fa la vocca. Jtal. 

What is a pound of butter among a kennel of hounds. 
They that have good store of butter may lay it thick on 
their bread, (or put some in their shoes.) 

C'ifi mult um est piperis etiatn oleribus immlscet. 

That which will not be butter must be made into cheese. 
They that have no other meat, bread and butter are glad 
to eat [enough of one. 

W ho buys hath need of an hundred eyes, who sells hath 

This is an Kalian proverb. Chi compra ha bisogno dicent' occhii, chi 
vende u' ha assai de nno. And It is an usual saying, Caveat emptor. Let 
the bnyer look to himself. The seller knowa both the worth and pnee of 
his commodity. 

Buying and selling is but winning and losing. 

C 

A calf s head will feast an hunter and his hounds. 
A man can do no more than he can. 
Care not would have it. 
Care will kill a cat. 

And yet a cat is said to have nine lives. Curafacit canou 

Care's no cure. 

A pound of care will not pay an ounce of debt 

Cento carrc di pensieri non pageranno m* oncia di debito. Itui. i. ev 
An hundred cart load of thoughts will not pay an ounce of debt. 

The best cart may overthrow. 
A muffled cat is no good monger. 

Gatta guantata uon piglia ruai sorice. Jtal* A gloved cat, &c» 
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That cat is out of kind that sweet milk will not lap. 
You can have no more of a cat than her skin. > * 

The cat loves fish, but she's loth to wet her feet : I ff&JLL<r . 
Or, in rhyme thus, 

Fain would the cat fish eat, 

But she's loth her feet to wet 

Le cha aime le poissoo, mais il n' time pas a meuiller le patte. Gall. 
In the same words, to that it should seem we borrowed it of the French. 

The more you rub a cat on the rump, the higher she sets 
The cat sees not the mouse ever. ("up her tail. 

Well might the cat wink when both her eyes were out 
When the cat winketh little wots the mouse what the cat 
thinketfa. 

Though the cat winks a while, yet sure she is not blind. 
How can the cat help it if the maid be a fool ? 

This is an Italian proverb, Che ne pao la gatta se la massara e matta. 
Not setting op things securely out of her reach or way* 

That that comes of a cat will catch mice. Ital. 

rarallel whereto is that Italian proverb. Chi di gallina nasce convien 
die rozole. That which is bred of a hen wilt scrape. Chi da gatta 
sorici piglia. Ital. 



A cat may look on a king. 

An old cat laps as much as a young kitlin. 

When the cat is away, the mice play. Ital. 

Les rats se promenent a I* aise la on il n'y a point des chats. Gall. 
Qnando la gatta non e in casa, i sorici ballano. Ital. 



When candles are out all cats are grey. 

Jone is as good as my lady in the dark. Ai/^vS apSevrog traaa 
yvvrj ^ avrj. 

The cat knows whose lips she licks. 
Cry you mercy, kill'd my cat. 

This is spoken to them woo do ooe a shrewd turn, and then make saris, 
faction with asking pardon or crying mercy. 

By biting and scratching, cats and dogs come together ; 
or, Biting and scratching gets the cat with kitlin. 

i. e. Hen and maid-servants, that wrangle and quarrel most one with the 
other, are often observed to marry together. 

Who shall hang the bell about the cat's neck ! 

Appkear chi vool' il sonaglio a la gatta? Ital. The mice, at a consult- 
ation held bow to secure themselves from the cat, resolved upon hanging a 
bell abosjt her neck, to give warning when she was near, bat when this was 
resolved they were as far to seek; for who would do it This may be sar- 
castically applied to those who prescribe impossible or 
for the ejecting any thing. 
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A scalded eat fears coW water, v. in S. 
He that leaves certainty and sticks to chance, 

When fools pipe he may dance. 
They may sit in the chair that have malt to sell. 
It chanceth in an hour, that comes not in seven years. 

Plus enim fati valet hora benigni Quam si te Veneris commendet 
tyistola Marti. Herat. Every man is thought to have some lucky hour, 
wherein be hath an opportunity offered him of being happy all hia life, 
could he but discern it and embrace the occasion. Accaaca in nn punto 
die non accaaca in cento anni. Jtal. It falls out in an instant which 
not out in an hundred years. 

There is chance in the cock's spur. 
Chance of pasture makes fat calves. 
Charity begins at home. 

Self-love is the measure of our love to oar neighbour. Many sentences 
occur in the ancient Greek and Latin poets to this purpose, as, Omnes 
sibi melius esse malunt qmum attai. Tereut. Andr. Proximus sum 

ego nut mihi. Ibid. $t\ei & tnvrH paWov wdftC wtm, &C. 
v. Erasm, Adag. Fa bone a. te & tuoi, £ poi a gli aitri se tu puoi. liai. 

Micro) ffoyujt'iv oc.ic. ttic avro) aofoQ. 

When good ehear is lacking our friends will be packing. 
Those that eat cherries with great persons shall have 

their eyes sprinted out with the stones. 
Chickens feed capons. 

^ i. e. As I understand it, chickens come to bt capons, and capons were 

It's a wise child knows his own father. 

Ov yap jt<*» tiq eov yovov hvTOQ aviyvu). Homer. Odyssa. 

ChiM's pig but father's bacon. 

Parents usually tell their children, this pig or this lamb is thine ; bat, 
when they come to be grow u up and sold, parents themselves take the mo- 
ney for them. 

Charre-folk* are never paid. 

That is, give them what yon wUI they are never contented. 

When the child is christened, you may have god-fathers 
enough. 

When a man's need is supplied, or his occasion over, people are ready to 
offer their assistance or service. 

Children and fools speak truth. 

The Dutch proverb hath it thus. You are not to expect truth from any 
but children, persons drunk or mad. In vino Veritas, we know. Enfans 
St fols sont Divins. Gall. 

Children and fools have merry live*. 
For out of ignorance or forgetfulness and inadvertency, they are not eosv 

* 
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rned either for what is past, or for mhat is to 
brance of the one, nor fear of the other troubles the m, bat only the sense of 
present pain: nothing sticks apon them. They lay nett ing to heart. Hence 
it hath been laid, Niliil scire est vita jucundiuima, to which that of 
Ecclesiastes gives some countenance : He that encreaseth knowledge 



Children suck the mother when they are young, and the 

father when they are old. 
So we have the chink we'll bear with the stink. 

Jjucri bonus est odor ex re Qu&Ubet. * Juvenal. This was the Em- 
peror Vespasian'% answer to those who complained of his setting gabels ca 
urine and other sordid things. 

After a Christmas comes a Lent [in it. 

The church is not so large but the priest may say service 
The nearer the church the further from God. 

This is a French proverb. Fres de 1' eglise loin de Diea. 

CWcA-work goes on slowly. 

Let the church stand in the church-yard. 

Where God hath his church the devil will have his chapel. 

Nun si tosto si fa un temp to 4 Dio come il Diavolo ci fabric* una 
capella appresso. Hal. 

Pater noster built churches, and our father pulls them 
down. 

1 do not look upon the building of churches as an argument of the good- 
ness of the Roman religion, for when men have once entertained an opinion 
of expiating sin and meriting heaven by such works, they will be forward 
enough to give not only the fruit of their land, but even of their body for 1 
the tin of their soul : and it's easier to part with one's goods than one's sin*. 

Claw a churl by the breech, and he will shit in your fist. 

Persons of a servile temper or education have no sense of honour or in- 
genuity, and must be dealt with accordingly. 

Ungentem yttngit, jmngentem ruistcus ungit. 
Which. sentence both the French and Italians in their languages have made 
a proverb. Oignez villain qu' il vous poindra. Gall, &c. Insomuch that 
one would be apt with Arhtotle to think > that there are servi naturd. 

The greatest clerks are not always the wisest men. 

For prudence is gained more by practice and conversation, than by study 
and contemplation. 

It*s the clerk makes the justice. 
Hasty climbers have sudden falls. 

Those that rise suddenly from a mean condition to great estate or dignity, 
do often fall more suddenly, as I might easily instance in many court-fa- 
vourites : and there is reason for it, because such a speedy advancement is 
apt to beget pride, and consequently folly in them, and envy in others, 
which must needs precipitate them. Sudden changes to extraordinary good 
or bad fortune, are apt to turn men's brains. A cader va chi troppo alto 
sale. ital. 
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The c/w£ goes as it pleases the clark. 

Can jack-an-apes be merry when his clog is at his heels ? 

Close sits by shirt, but closer my skin. 

That is, I love my friends well, but myself better: none so dear to- me as 
I am to myself. Or my body is dearer to me than my goods. Plus prea 
est la chair che la chemise. Gull. 

A close mouth catcheth no flies. 

People mast speak and solicit for themselves, or they are not like to ob- 
tain preferment. Nothing carries it like to boldness and importunate, yea, 
impudent begging. Wen will give to such se de/endendo, to avoid their 
trouble, who would have no consideration of the modest, though never so 
much ueeding or well de serving. Bocca trinciata mosca nun ci entra. Jtal. 

It's a bad cloth indeed will take no colour. 

Cattlva e quel la lana che nou si puo tinge ru. Jtal, 

Cloudy mornings turn to clear evenings. 

Nun si male nunc $ olim sic erit. . 

Better see a clout than a hole out [others go without. 
They that can cobble and clout, shall have work when 
Glowing coals sparkle oft 

When i he mind is heated with any passion, it wiU often break out in 
words and expressions, Psalm xxxix. 1. 

You must cut your coat according to your cloth. 

Noifacciamo la spese secondo l'entrata. Ital. We must spend accord- 
ing to our income. Selon le pain il faut le couteau. Gall. According to 
the bread must be the knife, & Fol est qui plus despend que sa rente ne * 
vaut. Gall. He is a fool that spends more than his receipts. Sumptus 
censum we superet. Plaut. Pcen. Messe tenus propria vive. Pers, 

Every cock is proud on his own dunghill. 

Callus in suo sterquilinio plurimum potest. Senec in ludicro. 
The French say, Chien sur son fumirc est hardi. A dog is stout on his own 
dunghill. 

Let him that is cold blow the coal. 
In the coldest flint there is hot fire. 
Cold of complexion good of condition. 
A ragged colt may make a good horse. 

An unhappy boy may make a good man. It is nsed sometimes to signify, 
that children, which seem less handsome when young, do afterwards grow 
into ahape and comeliness : as on the contrary we say, Fair in the cradle, and 
foul in the saddle : and the Scots, A kindly aver will never make a good 
horse. 

Company makes cuckolds. 
Comparisons are odious. 
Conceited goods are quickly spent. 
Confess and be hang'd. 

Ail evil conscience breaks many a man's neck. 
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1 1< s an ill coo& that cannot lick bis own tinkers. 

Celuy gouverne bien mal le miel qui n' en taste & scs doigts n' en leche. 
Gall. He is an ill keeper of honey who tastes it nut. 

God sends meat, and the Devil sends cooks. 
Salt cooks bear blame, but fresh bear shame. 
Com and horn go together. 

i. e. for prices, when corn is cheap cattle are not dear, A vice versa. 

Much corji lies under the straw that is not seen. 
More cost more worship. [reversion. 
I'll not change a cottage in possession for a kingdom in 
All covet all lose. 

Covetousness brings nothing home. 

Qui tout con voile toot perd. Gall. & qui trop empoigne rien n' estrain'd. 
lie that grasps at too much holds fast nothing. The fable of the dog is 
known, who, catching at the appearance in the water of the shoulder of 
mutton he had in his month, let it drop in and lost it. Chi tutto abbraccia 
nulla stringa. ItaL 

A cough will stick longer by a horse than half a peck of 
Good counsel never comes too late. [oats. 

For if good, it must suit the time when it is given. 

Count not your chickens before fhev be hatch'd. 
Ante victoriam ;ii tanas triumphum* 

So many countries so many customs. 

Tant de geus (ant de guises. Call. 

A man must go old to the court and young to a cloyste)\ 

that would go from thence to heaven. 
A friend in court is worth a penny in a man's purse. 

Bon fait avoir amy en cour, car le proces en est plus court. Gall. A 
friend in court makes the process short. 

Far from court far from care, 
l ull of courtesy full of craft. 

Sincere and true-hearted persons are least given to compliment and cere- ' 
mony. It's auspicious he hath some design upon me who courts and flatters 
me. Chi te fa pin carezza che non vuole, O intrannato t'ha, o ingannar te 
vuole. Hal. He that makes more of you than you desire or expert, either 
be hath cozen'd you or intends to do it. 

Less of your courtesy and more of your purse. 

Re ojntulandttm non verbis. 

Call me cousin but cozen me not. 
Curs'd cows have short horns. 

Dot fJeus immiti cornua curt a bovi. 

Providence su dispose* that they, who have will, want p.iwer or nvam 
to hint. 
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Who would keep a cow, when he may have a pottle of 

milk for a penny ? 
Many a good cow hath but a bad calf. 

"Avcpwv iip&wv rbcva niffiara. Heroum JUU noxa. 

Tlavpoi yap rot waihg o/btotoi narpl 7r£Aoi'rcu" 01 

irXeloveg kclkisq^ rcavpoi $e re irarpog apeiftg, ' Homer* 
Odyss. £ JElius Sparitanus in the life of Sever us shews, by many ex- 
amples, that men famous for learning, virtue, valour, or success, have, for 
the most part, either left behind them no children, or such as that it had 
been more for their honour and the interest of human affairs that they had 
died childless. We might add unto those which he produceth, many in- 
stances out of our own history. So Edward the first, a wise and valiant 
prince, left us Edward the second : Edward the black prince Richard 
the recond ; Henry the fifth, a valiant and successful king, Henry th« 
sixth, a very unfortunate prince, though otherwise a good man. Ami 
yet there want not in history Instances to the contrary, as, among the 
French, Charles Martell, Pipin and Charlemain in continual sue* 
cession, so Joseph Scaliger the son was, in point of scholarship, no whit 
iuferior to Julius the father. Fortes creantur fortibus 4; bonis, <fcc. 

Where coin's not common commons must be scant* 

A collier's cow and an alewife's sow are always well fed. 

Others say a poor man's cow, and then the reason is evident, why a col- 
jler's is not so clear. 

Much coin much care. 
Crescentem sequitur cura pecunlam* Horat. 

The greatest crabs are not always the best meat. 

Great and good are not always the same thing, though onr language ofteu 
makes them synonymous terms, as when we call a great way a good way, 
and a great deal a good deal, &c. in which, and the like phrases, good sig- 
nifies somewhat less than great, vis. of a middle size or indifferent. Bonus 
also, in Latin, is sometimes used in the same sense, as in that of Per sins, 
Sat. a. Bona pars procerum. Les grands boeufs ne font pas les grands 
journees. Gall. The greatest oxen rid not most work. 

Crabs breed babs by the help of good lads. 

Country wenches when they are with child usually long for crabs : or 
crabs may signify scolds. 

There's a craft in dawbing ; or, There is more craft in 

dawbing than throwing dirt on the wall. 
There is a mystery in the meanest trade. 
No man is his craft 's-master the first day. 

Nessuno nasce maestro. Ital. 

Shameless craving must have, &c. v. in S. 

You must learn to creep before you go. 

Soon crooks the tree that good gambrel would be. 

A-gambrel is a crooked piece of wood on which butchers hang up the 
carcasses of beasts by the legs, from the Italian word gamba, signifying a 
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leg. Parallel to this is that other proverb. It early pricks that will be » 

thorn. Adeb A teneris assuescere mult urn est, 

• • > 

Each cross hath its inscription. 

Crosses and afflictions come not by chance, they spring not out of the 
earth, bnt are laid upon men for some ju*t reason. Divines truly say, that 
many times we may read the sin in the punishment. 

No cross no crown. 

It's ill killing a crow with an empty sling. 
The crow thinks her own bird fairest. 

Asians asino, sus sui pulcher, 4: suum culque pulchrum. So the 
Ethiopians are said to paint the Devil white. Every one is partial to, and 
well conceited of his own art, his own compositions, his own children, his 
own country , &c. Self-love is a mote in every one's eye ; it influences, 
biasses, and blinds the jndgments even of the most modest and perspica- 
cious. Hence it is (as Aristotle well observes) that men for the most pait 
love to be flattered. Rhetor. 2. & A tous oiseanx leur nids sont beaux. 
Gall. Every bird likes its own nest. A ogni grolla paiou' belli i suoi 
grollatini. Ital. 

A crow is never the whiter for washing herself often. 
No carrion will kill a crow. 
Cunning is no burden. 

It is part of Bias's goods, it will not hinder a- man's flight when the ene- 
mies are at hand. 

Many things fall between the cup and the lip. 

Malta a d unt inter caliccm suprrmaque labra. 
IloXXa fisra^v neXti kvXikoq mi ^eiXfoe a pu. 
Citantur ab A. Gellio. De ia main a la bouche so perd souvent la soupe. 
Gall. Between the hand and the mouth the broth is many times shed. 
Entere la bouche & le cueillier vient Souvent grand destonrbier. Gall. 

AVhat cannot be cured must be endured. 

Lcvlusjit patientia qutcquid corrigere est nefas. I lor at. Od. 

A bad custom is like a good cake, better broken than kept. 
A curs'd cur must be tied short. 

A merchant chicn court lien. Gall. 

Custom is another nature. 

Desperate cuts must have desperate cures. 

D 

He that will not be ruled by his own dame, must be ruled 

by his step-dame. 
He dances well to whom Fortune pipei. 

Assai ben balla a chi Fortnna suona. Ital. The French have a pro- 
verb. Miens vaut une once de fortune qui tine livre de sagesse. Better is 
an ounce of good fortune than a pound of good forecast. 

They love dancing well that dance among thorns. 

g 3 
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When you go to dance, take heed whom you take by the 
It's as good to be in the dark as without light. [hand. 
Jone's as good as my lady in the dark, v. in I. 
One may see day at a little hole. 
The better day the better deed.' 

A bon jour b >n oeovrc. Call. 
Die tn da bond sunt bona verba die. 

He never broke his hour that kept his day. 
To day a man, to-morrow a mouse. 
To day me, to-morrow thee. 

Aujourd' hoy R«.y,deraain rien. Gall. 

The longest day must have an end. 

I'll n'est 11 grand joor qui oe vieoDe A vespre. Gall. Non vien di, che 
non venga tern. ItaL 

Be Ihe day never so long, at length cometh even-song. 

Tis day still while the sun shines. 

Speak well of the dead. 

Mortuis non convicUmdum, £ De mortuis nil nisi bonum. Namque 
cum mor tuition mordent iniqunm est ut mordeantur. 

A dead mouse feels no cold. [bare-foot. 
He that waits for dead mens shoes may go long enough 

A longue corde tire qui d'autruy mort desire. Gall. He hath but a cold 
suit who longs for another man's death. 

After death the doctor. 

This is a French proverb, Aprcs la mort le roe-lean, parallel to that 
ancient Greek one, MiT& noXtfiov rj rrvfJL^ia^ia* Post helium 
mix ilium. We find it in Quint Man** Declam. Cadavirib. pasti, with 
another of the like import ; Quid quod medicina mortuorum sera est t 
Quid quod nemo aquam infundit in cimresf After a man's house is 
burnt to ashes, it's too late to pour on water. 

Who gives away his goods before he is dead, 
Take a beetle and knock him on the head. 

Chi dona il sno inanzi morire il »' apparecchia assni patire. Ital. He 
that gives away his goods, before death, prepares himself to suffer. 

He that could know what would be dear, 
Need be a merchant but one year. 

Soch a merchant was the philosopher Thales, of whom it is reported, that 
to make proof, that It was in the power of a philosopher to be rich if he 
pleased, he foreseeing a future dearth of olives, the year following, bought 
up at easy rates all that kind of fruit then in men 



Out of debt out of danger. 

l.vcut fJLUV 6 [irjdev ©y I I A <>>r. Happy he that owes nothing. 

Desperate cuts must have, $c t>. in C. 
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There's difference between staring and start blind (or mad.) 

This proverb- may have a doable aeuse. If yoa read it stark mad, it 
signifies, that we ought to distinguish, and not presently pronounce him stark 
mad that stares a little, or him a rank fool who is a little impertinent some- 
times, &c. If you read it stark blind, then it hath the same sense with that 
of Horace, 

Est inter Tanaim medium socerumque Vitelli. 
and is a reprehension to those who put no difference between extreams, at 
perfect blindness and Lynceus*s sight. 

He that would eat a good dinner let him eat a good break- 
Dinners can't be long, where dainties want. [fast. 
He that saveth his dinner will have the more for his 
supper. 

This is a French proverb, Qui garde son disne il a mieur a sonper. He 
that spares, when he is young, may the better spend when he is old. Mai 
sonpe qui tout disne. He sups ill who eats all at dinner. 

An ounce of discretion is worth a pound of wit. 

The French say, an ounce of good fortune, &c. OeAw ri/vi/c 

£a\aTfloy % fytV&V TTtSop. NazUne. Gutta fortune pr a dolio 
sapientue. 

I will not make my dish-clout my table-cloth. 
It's a sin to bely the Devil. 

Give the Devil his due. U ne sound. 

He that takes the Devil into his boat must carry him over 
He that hath shipp'd the Devil must make the best of him. 
Seldom lies the Devil dead in a ditch. 

We are not to trust the Devil or his children, though they seem never so 
gentle or harmless, without all power or will to hurt. Th« ancients, in a 
proverbial hyperbole, said of a woman, Mulieri ne credos nt mortu* 
quidem, because you might have good reason to suspect that she feigned ; 
we may with more reason say the like of the Devil aud diabolical persons' 
when they seem most mortified. Perchance this proverb may allude to the 
fable of the fox, which e?caped by feigning himself dead. I know no 
phrase more frequent in the mouths of the French and Italians than this. 
The Devil is dead, to signify that a difficulty is almost conquered, a journey 
almost finished, or, as we say, the neck of a basinets is broken. 

Talk of the Devil and he'll either come or send. 
As good eat the Devil as the broth he is boil'd in. 
The Devil rebukes sin. 

Clodius accusal machos. Aliorum medic us ipse ulceribus scutes. 
The Devil's child the Devil's luck. 
He must needs go whom the Devil drives. 
He had need of a long spoon that eats with the Devil. 
The Devil shites upon a great heap. 
The Devil is good when he is pleased. 
The Devil is never nearer than when we are talking of him. 
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The DeviPs meal is half bran. 

La farine du diable n'e que bran, or t' en va moitie en bran. Gall. 

, What is gotten over the Devil's back is spent under his 
belly. 

Malt parta malt dllabuntur. What is got by oppression or extortion, 
is many times spent in riot and luxury. 

Every dog hath his day, and every man his hour. 
All the dogs follow the salt bitch. 
Love me and love my dog. 

Qui time Jean aime son chien. Gall. Spesse volte si ha rispetto al c*ne 
per 11 padrone. 

He that would hang his dog gives out first that he's mad. 

He that is about to du any thing disingenuous, unworthy, or of evil fame, 
first bethinks himself of some plausible pretence. 

The hindmost dog may catch the hare. 
He that keeps another man's dog shall have nothing left 
him but the line. 

This is a Greek proverb. *'Oe Kvva Tp€<j)tt. £evov TttTy jauvov 
\lVOQ fitvtt. The meaning is, that he who bestows a benefit upon an 
ungrateful person loses his cost. For if a dog break loose be presently gets 
him home to his former niapter, leaving the cord he was tied with. 

What ? keep a dog and bark myself. 

That is, must 1 keep servants, and do my work myself. 

There are more ways to kill a dog than hanging. 
Hang a dog on a crab-tree, and he'll never love verjuice. 

This is a ludicrous and nugatory saying, for a ilog once hanged is past 
loving or hating. Hut generally men and beasts shun those things by or for 

which they have smarted. 'E)> O IQ U.V aTVVlJO't) «j>£jOW7roc 

tottoiq Tttroig jjirtca ir\t)aia£h)v fjcerat. Amphis in Am- 
pelurgo apud Stohaum. 

El men ci/mba scmel vastA pervussa procelid, 
J Hum quo lasa est, horret autre locum. Ovid. * 

Dogs bark before they bite. 

It's an ill dog that deserves not a crust. 

Dlgna tanis pabulo. 'A£/a )/ Kviav r« fip&fiaroc;. Eras, ex 
Suida. 

A good dog deserves a good bone. 
It is an ill dog that is not worth the whistling. 
Better to have a dog fawn on you than bite you. 
He that lies down with dogs must rise up with fleas. 

Chi con cane dorme con pulce si leva. Ital. Qui ae couche avec lea 
chiens se leve avec dca puces. Gall, 
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Give a child 'till he craves, and a dog* while his tail doth 

wave, and you'll have a fair dog but a foul knave. 
The dog that licks ashes trust not with meal. 

The Italians say this of a cat, Gatto che lecca cenere non fidur 
farina* 

Into the mouth of a bad dog often falls a good bone. 

Sou vent n mauvais cbien torn be uu boo 01 en gneule. Gall. 

Hungry dogs will eat dirty puddings. 

Jejunus rarb stomachus vulgaria temnit. 
A la faim il n'y a point de mauvais pain. Gall. To htm who If hungry 
any bread seems good, or none comet amlu. L' Allno chl ha same mangta 
d' ognl etrame. Jtal. 

It's an easy thing to find a staff to beat a dog ; or, a stone 
to throw at a dog. 

Qui vent battre ton chien troave user, de battoni. Gall. Malefacere 
qui vult nusquam non causam invenit. Pub. Mimas. He who hath a 

mind to do me a mischief, will easily find some pretence. A'Lk'pa 

7Tp6(j>aatC 'fci rS irpa£ai KaKtog. To do evil, a pretence or 
occasion will serve mens tarns. A petite acboiton le loop prend le mooton. 
Gall, 

A old dog will learn no tricks, v. in O. 
Do well and have well. 
Draffe is good enough for swine. 
He that's down down with him. 

Drawn well* \ * re seldon ) . 

t have sweetest water. 

Put tut si hauriatur melior evadit. <\>p£ara avrXb/Atva 
fltkriy yiVETai. Basil. in epist. ad Eustachium medicum. All 
things, especially mens parts, are improved and advanced by use and exor- 
cise. Standing water* are apt to corrupt and putrify : weapons laid up nnd 
disused do contract rust, nay the very air, if not agisted and broken with the 
wind, is thought to be unhealthful and pestilential, especially in this our na- 
tive country, of which it is said, Anglia ventosa, si non ventosa 
venenosa. 

Golden dreams make men awake hungry. 
After a dream of a wedding comes a corpse 
Draffe was his errand, but drink he would have. 
Drunken folks seldom take harm. 

This is so far from being true, that on the contrary, of my own observation, 
I could give divers instances of sncb as have received very much harm 
when drunk. < 

JSver drunk ever dry. 
farthi quo plus blbunt eb plus Jttiunt, 
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What soberness conceals drunkenness reveals. 

Quod est in corde sobrii est in ore ebrii. To ev Kapcla rS 
vrf</tovrog ert t^q yXdjTTng *egt rS fitSvovTOQ. Plutarch, 
TTtpi CtCoXl t y i tc, Erasmus cites to this purpose a sentence out 

of Herodotus. Oivh KdTlOVTOC. 'eiMrXeuaiv entj, when wine 
sinks, words swim : and Pliny bath an elegant saying 10 this purpose, 
Vinutn usque adeh mentis arcana prodit, ut mortifera etlam Inter 
pocula loquantur homines, «V perjugulum quidem red'Uuras voces 
contineant. Quid non ebrietas designat t operta recludit. 

He that kills a man when he is drwik, must be hang'd 

when he is sober. 
The ducks fare well in the Thames. 
Dumb folks get no lands. 

This is a parallel to that, Spare to ipeak and spare to speed ; and that 
former, A close mouth catcheth no flies. 

E 

Early up and never the nearer. 

Early sow early mow. % 

It early pricks that will be a thorn. 

Soon crooks the three that good gambrel would be. 

The early bird catchclh the worm. 

A penny-worth of ease is worth a penny. 

The longer easl the shorter west. 

You can't eat your cake, and have your cake. 

Vorrebbe maogtar la forcaccia & trovar U in tasca. Ital. 

Eating and drinking takes away one s stomach. 

En mangeam I'appetit se perd. To which the French have another 
seemingly contrary, fcn mangeant V appetit vient, parallel to that of ours, 
One shoulder of mutton draws down another. 

He that will eat the kernel must crack the nut. 

Qui nucleum esse vult nucom frangat oporteU No grins without 
pains. 

Madam Parnel crack the nut aud eat the kernel. 

Eaten bread is forgotten. 

It's very hard to shave an egg. 

Where nothing is nothing can be had. 

An egg will be in three bellies in twenty-four hours. 
Better half an egg than an empty shell. 

Belter half a loaf than no bread. 

Ill egging makes ill begging. 

Evil persons, by enticing and flattery, draw on others to be as bai. «» 
themselves. 
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All ekes [or helps] as the geni-wren said, when she piss'd 
in the sea. 

Many littles make a mickle, the whole ocean is made up of drop*. 
Goutte a goutte on remplit la cave. Gall. And Goutte a goutle la mer 
8' egoute. Drop by drop the sea is drained. 

Empty vessels make the greatest sound. 

The Scripture saith, A fool's voice is known by multitude of words. None 
more apt to boast than those who have least real worth ; least whereof justly 
to boast. The deepest streams flow with least noise. 

Empty hands no hawks allure. 
A right Englishman knows not when a thing is well. 
Whoso hath but a mouth, shall ne'er in England suffer 
<1 rough tli, v. supra* 

For if he doth but open it, it's a chance but it will rain in. True it is, we 
seldom suffer for want of rain ; and if there be any fault in the temper of 
our air, it is its oveMnoiatness, which inclines us to the scurvy and con. 
sumptions; diseases the one scarce known, the other but rare in hotter 
countries. 

Every thing hath an end, and a pudding hath two. 
Alls well that ends well. 
Exitus acta probat. 

There's never enough where nought leaves. 

This is an Italian proverb, N on vi e a bastanza se niente auvanza. It is** 
hard so to cut the hair, as that there should be no want and nothing to spare. 

Enough is as good as a feast. 

Asser y a, si trop n* y a. Gall. 

Better be envied than pitied. 

This is a saying in most languages, although it hath little of the nature of 
a proverb in it. fySoveecrdat Kpeaoov 'figlv oucrcipttrOai. 
Herodot. in Thalia. 'AW ofXWQ Kptiaoov T<pv biKTipfxyv 
<{)$6vOQ» Pindar. Piu tosto invidia die compassione. Ital. 

Essex stiles, Kentish miles, Norfolk wiles, many men 
beguiles. 

For stiles Essex may well vie with any county of England, it being 
wholly divided into small closes, and not one common field that t know of 
in the whole country. Length of miles I know not what reason Kent hath 
to pretend to, for generally speaking, the farther from London the longer 
the miles; but for cunning in the law and wrangling, Norfolk men are 
justly noted. 

Where every hand fleeceth, &c. v. fleeceth. 
Evening oris are good morning fodder. 
The evening crowns the day. 

La vita 11 fine, e' 1 di loda la sera. Ital. The end or death commends 
the life, and the evening the day. Dicique beat us 

Ante obit urn nemo supremaque funera bebet. Ovid. • 
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Of two evils the least is to be chosen. 

This reason the philosopher rendered, why he chose a little wife. 

Exchange is no robbery. 
A bad excuse is better than none at all. 
Experience is the mistress of fools. 

ExperUntia stiUtomm magistro. Wise men learn by others 
fools by their own, like Epimetheus, oc €TTtl KCLKOV €%E v6n<n. 

What the eye sees not the heart rues not. 

Le coeur ne veut douluir ce que 1' oeil ne pent veoir. GalL Therefore 
it is not good to peep and pry into every corner, to be too inquisitive into 
what our servants or relations do or say, lest we create ourselves unneces- 
sary trouble. 

Better eye out than always aking (or watching.) 
He that winkcth with one eye, and seeth with the other ; 
I would not trust him, though he were my brother. 

This is only a physiognomical observation. 

He that hath but one eye sees the better for it. 

Better than he would do without it : a ridiculous saying;. 

F 

A good face, &c. v. band. 
^ Faint heart ne'er won fair lady. 

'AAV 01 yap aSufiZvTEQ aveptq httote Tpuiratov 
kqri<TaVTO. Suidas ex Eupollde, Timidi nunquam statutre tror 
p*um. Ja couard n» aura belle amie. Gall- For, Audtntes fortuna 
juvat. 

Fair feathers make fair fowls. 

Fair clothe*, ornaments, and dresses set off persons, and make them 
appear handsome, which if strippM of them would seem bat plainly and 
homely. God makes, and apparel shapes. I panni rifanno le stangke, 
vrsti un* colonna & par una donna. Ital. 

Fair words, &o. v. words. 

Fair and softly goes far in a day. 

Pas a pas on va bien loing. Gall. Chi va piano va sano e auche Jon- 
tano. Ital. lie that goes softly goes sure and also far. lie thai spurs on 
too fast, at fust setting out, t:r«s before he comes to bis journey's end. Fes 
Una Unth. 

Fair in the cradle, and foul in the saddle. 
A fair face is half a portion. 
Praise a fair day at night. 

Or else you may repent, for many times clear mornings turn to cloudy 
evenings. La vita il fine t'l di loda ia sera. The end commends the lite, 
and the evening the day. 

The fairest silk is soonest stained. 
This may be applied to women. I he handsomest women are soonest 
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corrupted, because they are most tempted. It may also be apphed to good 
natures, which are most easily drawn awiy by evil company. 

IMcii speak of the fair, as things went with them there. 
If a man once fall, all will tread on him. 

Dejecta arbore quivis Ugna volligit. k ulgu- Sfquitur fortunum 
A odit damnatos. J uvea. When the tree is fallen every nuu goetb to '.X 
with his hatchet, dull. 

There's falsliood in fellowship. 
Com incui fames seldom to Maine. 

A general report is rarely without some ground. Ko smoke without 
some fire. tyt'i/m V €TtC TrafXTTav iiTToWvmt rfVTtia 

7roXXoi Aaol (pri/id'iucrt, (dear i'i> ~t£ 'fieri r.at avnt), 
Ifesivd. 

Too much familiarity hreeds contempt. 

JS'imia/amiUaritfis contempt urn pa tit. Ktribus optimis rebus tres 
pesslma* oriuntur ; c vc tit ate odium, t familiaritate contem^tus, k fe- 
licitate in lidia. Flutarch. 

Fancy passes beauty. 

Fancy may boult bran and think it flour. 

You can't fare well, but you must cry roast-meat. 

Sasse bonne fariue sans trompc ny buccine. Gail, Boult tby tine 
meal, and eat good past, without report or trumpet's blast. 'Oc 
CL\pwvTtc, eraoTrf} Trtvuon, They that are thirsty drink silently. Si 
corvus tacuisset haberet 

Plus dapis x rixof multo minus invidicque. Ilorat. 

Far fetch'd and dear bought is good for ladies. 

Vache de loin a (aict asses. Gall. 

Far folks fare well, and fair children die. 

People are apt to boast of the good and wealthy condition of their far-off 
friends, and to commend their dead children. 

It's good farting before one's own fire. 

A man,y*ar from his good, is near his harm. 

Qui est loing da plat est pres de son domroagc. Gall. Far from the dish 
and near to his loss ; for commonly they, that are far from the dish, shed 
their broth by the way. 

As good to be out of the world as out of the fashion. 

Fat drops fall from fat flesh. 

Fat sorrow is better than lean sorrow. 

Better have a rich husband and a sorrowful lilt than a poor husband and 
a sorrowful life with biro, spolctn to encourage a maid to marry a rich 
man, though ill conditioned. 

Little knows the fat sow what the lean one means. 
The father to the bough, 4*c. v. in B. 
Where no fault is there needs no pardon. 

H 
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Every man hath his faults ; or, He is lifeless thai is fault- 
less. 

Ut i it iis nemo sine nascitur. Qulsquc SUM patimur manes. 

They that feal(i. e. hide) can find. 

It's good to fear the worst, the best will save itself. 

No feast to a miser's. 

II n' est banquet que d'homme cbiche. Gale. 

Little difference hetween a feast and a belly* full. 
Better come at the latter eud of a feast, than the begin- 
Feeling hath no fellow. [ning of a fray- 

No fence against a Hail . Ill fortune. 

Some evils and calamities assault so violently that there la no resisting or 
bearing them off. 

No man loves his fetters though of gold. 

Next to health and necessary food, no good in this world more desirable 
than liberty. 

The finest lawn soonest stains. 
The finest shoe often hurts the foot. 
There is no fire without some smoke. 

NttJ feu sans fuinee. Gall. 

Fire and water are good scrvuoU, but bad masters. 
First come first served. 

Qui premier arrive aut mou'in, premier doit monldrc. Gall. 

It's ill fishing before the net. One would rather think 

No fishing to fishing in the sen. [after the net. 

n fait beau pescher en can Urge. Gcll. It's good nahing in large 
waters. 

Fishes are cast away, that are cast into dry ponds. 
It's good fishing in troubled waters. 

II n' y a pesche qu' en eau trouble- Gall. lu troubled waters ; th.it is, 
IB a time of publick calamity, when all things are in coufu&ion- 

Fresh fish and new come guests smell, by that they are 
three days old. * 

L* hoste it le poisson passe tmis jonrs pucnt. Gall. Piscu nequam 
est nisi recens, Plaut. Ordinary friends are welcome at first, but we soon 
grow Weary of them- 

The best fish swim near the bottom. 
Still .he fisheth that catcheth one. 

Trousjonri pescbe qui en prend on. Gall. 

When flatterers meet the Devil goes to dinner. 
Where every band fieeceth the sheep goes naked. 
All flesh is not venison. 
This is a French proverb. Toute chair n* est pas venaisoa. 
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Flesh stands never so high but a dog will venture his Ie«;s. 

A flow will have an ebb. 

^"flying without wings ; or, 

He would fail) fly, but he wants feathers. 

Sine pennis votare huud Jecilt est. l'Uut. in Pceuulo. Nothing of 
moment can be done without necessary hclj.a, or convenient u»*-.u... Son 
si puo volar senra ale. Ital. 

How can the fole amble, when the horse and mare trot. 

A fool and his money are soon parted. 

No fool to the old fool. 

Every man hath a fool in his sleeve. 

Fools will be meddling. 

A fool may ask more questions in an hour, than a wise 

man can answer in seven years. 
A fool may put somewhat in a wise body's head. 
A fool's bolt is soon shot. 

De fol Juge brieve sentence. Cull. A foolish judge passes a guide 
sentence. 

As the fool thinks so the bell tinks, or clinks. 
Fools set stools for wiso folks to stumble at. 
Fools build houses, and wise men buy them. 
Fools make feasts and wise men eat them. 

Le rols font U teste it let sages le uiaugeut. Gttli. ■ The same almost 

vord for word 

Fools lade water and wise men cateh the fish. 
The fool will not part w ith his bable lor the Tower of 
London. 

If every fool should wear a bable fewel would be dear. 

Si tous les foil portoient le marrotte, on ne seait de quel bois s' eschauf* 

leroit. Gall. 

Send a/ooZ to the market and a fool he will return again. 

The Italians say, Chi bestia va a Roma bestia retorna. Ue that goes 
a beast to Home returns thence a beast. Change of places changes not 
mens minds or manners. Calum nan anlmum mutant qui trans marc 
< urrunt. 

Fortune favours fools ; or, fools have the best hick. 

rortuna fauet /at a is. It's but equal, Nature having not, that Fortune 

should do so. 

It's good to go on foot when a man hath a horse in his 
hand. 

.41 aise marche a pied qui menc son cheval par la bride. Gall. 

Forbearance is no acquittance. [lie. 
in the forehead and the eye the lecture of the mind doth 

J idi us index animi. 

11 2 
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To forget a wrong is the best revenge. 

Dclle ingiorie il remedio e iui scordarsi. Jtai. Infirmi est anlmi 
exiguiqve voluntas Ultio. Juvenal. 

It's not good praising a ford 'till a man be over. 

Fore-waru'd fore-arm'd. Prainonltvs, yrarmvnitus. 

Forecast is better than work-hard. 

Every one's faults are not written in their foreheads. 

The fox preys farthest from his hole. 

To avoid suspicion. Crafty thieves steal far from borne. 

Tim fox never fares better than when he is bann'd (or 

curs'd.) 

Populus me sibilat at mihi plaudo 

Ipse domi, quoties nummos cont emptor in area* Horat. 

Its an ill sign to sec a fox lick a lamb. 
When the fox preaches beware of your geese. 
Fire, quota the fox, when he piss'd on the ioo« He fmvr 
it smok'd, ana thought then wotdd be firt ere hug. 
This is spoken la rterWon to those which hate grtat cxpeetatloA from soma 
fond design or undertaking, which Is not likely to succeed. 

Fie upon heps (quoth the for) because he could not 
react} them. 

The fox knows much, but more he that catcheth him. 
Every fox must pay his own skin to the flayer. 

Tntto *le volpi si irouvano in pellkera. ItaU, En An les regnards se 
Iron vent chef le pel le tier. Call. Hie crafty are at length surprised. 

Thieves most commonly come to the gallows af last. 

What's freer than a gift ? 

It's good to have some friends both in heaven and hell. 
He is my friendy that grindeth at my mill. 

That shews me real kindness. 

A friend In need is a friend indeed. 

Prove ihy friend e're thou have need. 

All are not friends that speak us fair. [hacks. 

He's a good f riend that speaks well on us behind our 

No longer foster no longcr/rteW. 

As a man is friended, so the law is ended, [from home ! 
Where shall a man have a worse friend than he brings 
Friends may meet, but mountains never greet. 

AJons cum m on tenon miscebitur: Pares cum paribus. Two haughty 
persons will seldom agree together. Deux homines «c renconirent Men, 
maty jamais decx montagnes. Gall. 

Many kinsfolk, few friends. 

One'b kindred ait uol always to be acconntcd onm'i Iricnd, though in <n»r 
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language they be anonymous terms. There U a friend that ■ticketh closer 
than a brother. 

One God no more, but friends good store. 

7 E*c fc>£Of *"<*i (j>t\oi woXXoi. Vnus Deus,std plures amici 
parandi. 

■ 

Wherever you see your friend trust yourself. 
A friend is never known 'till one have need. 

Amicus cert us in re incerta cernitur. Cic. ex Fnulo 
Scilicet ut fulvum spectatur in ignibus aurum. 
Tempore sic duro sst inspiclenda Jides. Ovid. V 

'AvfyoC KCLKWQ TTp&fftTOVTOe. CKTToSiJy <j>t\ot. friends 
stand afar off, when a man h in adversity. 

What was good the friar never lov'd. 
When the friar's beaten, then conies James. . 

Mfra tov ttoKe^lov 1} ffVfjtfiayta. Sic est ad pugn* pmrte* 
rc veracttl veniendum. 



The friar preach'd against stealing when he had a pud- 
ding in his sleeve. 

D frate predicava, che nou si dovessc robbare & lui haveva 1' occha nH 
scapulario. Ital. The same with tuc English, Only goose instead of 
pudding. 



To fright a bird is not the way to catch her. 



Qui vtut prendre un oiseau qu' il ne 1* affarouche. Gall. The same with 
the English. 

The frog cannot out of her bog. 
Frost and fraud both end iu foul. 

A laying ordinary in the mouth of Sir Thomas Egerton, Lord Chancellor. 

'fake away fcwel take away flame. 

Remove the tale-bearer and contention ceaaeth. Sine Cerert 4 Libera 
friget Venus. 

The farthest way about's the nearest way home. 

Whnt is gained in the ahortness may be lost in the goodness of the way. 
Compendia plerumque sunt dispendla. 

Fields have eyes, and woods have ears. 

Bois out oreilles, & champs oeiltets. Gall. Some bear and ser him 
whom he heareth and seeth not ; for field* have eyes, and woods have ears,' 
je wot. Heyuood. 

G. 

Tore h a galVd horse on the back, and he'll kick (or 
Try your skill in gak first, and then in gold. [wince.) 

in Cart ptriculum t subandi fac. Cares olim notati sunt, qu6d, 
primi vitam merccde locabunt. They wera the first mercenary soldiers. 

3" • *■ * 
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Practise tteW tad rtafbtftl experiments in cheap commodities, or upon thing* 
of small ▼aloe. 

You may gape long enough, e'rc a bird fall in your mouth. 
He that gapeth until he be fed, well may he gape until he 

be dead. 

C'eat foile de beer contre an fonr. Gall* 

No gaping against an oven. 

Make not a gauntlet of a hedged glove. 

What's a gentleman but his pleasure; [sewet. 

A gentleman without living, is like a pudding without 

Gentry sent to market, will not buy one btfshel of corn. 

Gentility without ability, is worse than plain beggery. 

Giff gaffe was a good man, but he is soon weary. 

GiJJe gajfe Is one good turn for another. 

Look not a gift horse in the mouth. 

It seems this was a Litin proverb in Hierom't time, Erasmus quotes it 
oat of his preface to his commentaries on the epistie to the Ephesians, Xoli 
( ut aulgare est proverbiumj (qui denies insincere donatl. A cavsl 
donato non gnardar in bocca Hal. A cheval donneil ne fact pas regarder 
anz dens. (Jail. It is alio in « ther modern languages. 

There's not so bad a Gill but there's as bad a Will. 
Giving much to the poor doth increase a man's store. 
Give a thing and take a thing, §v. 
Or f give a thing and take again, 
And you shall ride in hell's wain. 

Plato mentions this as a child's proverb in his time. Toiv ip^duQ 
$0§£vTWV aoat'ptcic; &K 73? J, which with us also continues a pro- 
verb among children to this day. 

Better fill a glutton* belly than his eye. 

I.es yeux pins grands que la pance. Gall- Piu tosto si satolla U venire 
che I' occliio. Hal. 

A Ik'IIv lull oi gluttony will never study willingly, t. e. the 
oh] proverbial verse. 
Imyletus venter non vult studere Hbenter. 

Alan doth what he can, and God what he will. 
When God wills, all winds bring rain. 

Peus undecunqut juvat modb propitius. Eras. La on Dies veut il 
pleut. Gall. 

God sends com, and the devil marrs the sack. 
God sends cold after clothes. 

After clothes, i. e. according to the people's clothes. Dieu doone le troid 
aelon le drap. Gall. 

G*d is where he was. 

Spoken to encourage people in arry distress. 
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Not God above gets all mens love. 

yap 6 r /jtvc fiiav trdyrag avtarti nt" avevbtv. 

Theogn. 

God knows well which are the best pilgrims. 

What God wilt, no frost can kill. [thou doesl. 

Tell me with whom thou goest, and I'll tell thee what 

La mala compaguia * quella che mena huomini a la furca. Ital. 

Gold goes in at any gate except heaven's. 

Philip, d lex under'* father, was reported to say, lhat he did not doubt 
to take any cattle or cittadel, let the ascent be ntver so steep or difficult, »| 
he could but drive up an ass laden with gold to the gate. 

- All is not gold that glisters. 

Tout ce qui luit n' eat pas or. Gall* Non e oro tutto qutl che luce. Ital. 
Fronti nulla fides. Juven. 

A man may buy gold too dear. [ries it. 

Though good be good, yet better is better, or better car- 
That's my good that does me good. 
Some good tilings I do not love, a good long mile, good 

small beer, and a good old woman. 
Good enough is never ought. 
A good man can no more harm than a sheep. 
Ill gotten goods seldom prosper. 

Delia robba di mat acquista non se ne vede allegrezza. Ital. And, 
Vien presto consumato V inuinstamente acquistato. De inal c venu 1'agneau 
Si a mal retourue lo peau. Gall. To naught it goea that came from naught, 
rvajca KUpCta 10 artjor.r. Iksiod. Mala lucra aqualia damni-. 

.\falt porta malit dilabuKtur . and, De mall quasltis vix gaudtt ter. 
trus here*. Juven. 

That that's good sauce for a goose, is good for a gander. 

This is a woman's proverb. 

There's meat in n goose's eye. 

As deep drinketh the goose, as the gander. [one thing 
Goose, and gander, and gosling, are three sounds, but 
A gosliawk beats not at a bunting. 

Aquila non capit tnuscas. 

Grace will last, favour will blast. 

Whtfe the grass grows, the steed starves, 

Caval non morire, che her ba de venire. Ital. 

Grass grow« not upon the high- way. 
Gray and green make the worst medley. 

Turpe senex miles, turpe senilis atner. Ovid. An <«ld letter <» 
compared to an onion, or leek, which hath* a white head tti a green tail. 

Gray hairs are death's blossoms. 
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Great gifts are from great men. 
The gull comes against the rain. 

H 

Hackney mistress hackney maid. 

*0?ro7a rj tetnroiva roiai rat &pcnrafW&?. C c Fj-". 
Att. s. Qualishera tales pedUseqwe. Et, r«c 3E7TO:var a.' 
KVVEC fJLljlVfUvai. CatuU dominant imitantur. Videas autr~. 
(inquit Emmas; 4 MtlUmas, opvlentarvm muUtrum dciicias, fa- 
turn, lasciriam totamque ferl nwrvm immginem reddere. 

Had I fish is good without mustard. 
Half an acre is good land. 
No halting before a cripple. 

For fear of bting detected. II ne faot dm docher rievant on boitenx. Ga 11. 

Half an egg, fyc. v. egg. 

Half a loaf, r. loaf. 
Help hands for I have no lands. 
He is handsome that handsome doth. 
Half an hour's hanging hinders five miles riding. 
It's better to be happy than wise. 

E meglto es»r fortunato cbe savio. Itai. Gutta fort una pre doHo 
sapur.f. T. Mienx vant une once de fortune qtr* une libre de 
Gall. An ounce of good fortune is better than a pound of wisdom. 

Happy is he whose friends were horn before him. 

i. e. Who hath rem non labore parandam sed relictanu 

Happy man happy dole, or Happy man by his dole. 
Happy is the child whose father went to the Devil. 

For commonly they, who first raise great estates, do it either by orory 
and extortion, or by fraud and cotening, or by flattery and minisiering to . 
other men's vices. 

Some have the hap, some stick in the gap. 

Hap and half-penny goods enough, i. e. Good lack is 

enough, though a man hath not a penny left him. 
Set hard heart against hard hap. 

Tune cede malix, sed contrtk audentlor Ito. In re mala tJtM* H 
bono utare adjuiat. 

Hard with hard makes not the stone wall. 

Doro c_ou duro non fa mai boon muro. Jtal. Though I have ?ecn at 
Ariminum in Italy, an ancient Roman bridge made of hewn Hone »d!d 
together without any mortar or cement. . 

Hard fare makes hungry bellies. 

It's a hard winter, fyc, v. winter. 

It's a hard battle, ftc. v. battle. 
Where we least think, there gocth the hare away. , 
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Harm watch, harm catch. [are so, hate cowards. 

kiti»; Harry lov'd a man, t\ e. valiant men love such as 
Most haste worst speed. 

Come s* ha fretla null si fa mai niente chc stia bene. Ital. Qui trop se 
haste en chemintnt, en beau chemin se fourvoye s« uvent. Gall. He that 
walks too ha.-tily often stumbles, in plain way. Qui nirnis propcrk minus 
pruspert, <fc Nimium properans serlus ubsolvlt. Et Cants festinans 
cacos parit catulus. Et Festina tenth. Tarry a little that we may 
make an end the sooner, was a sayin* of Sir Amius Paulct. Presto 4; 
bene uou si conviene. JtaL Hastily and well never meet. 

Haste makes waste, and waste makes want, and want 
makes strife between the good man and his wife. 

As the man said to him on the tree-top, make no more 
haste when you come down than when you went up. 

Nothing must be done hastily but killing of fleas. 

Hasty climbers, <$t. v. climbers. 

A hasty (or angrv) man never wants woe. v. A. 

Hasty people will never make good midwives. 

Hasty gamesters oversee. 

No haste to hang true men. 

It's good to have a hatch before the door. 

High flying hawks are fit for princes. 

Make hay while the sun shines. 

A great head and a little wit 

This is only for the clinch sake become a proverb, for certainly the greater, 
ti»e more brains ; and the more brains, the more wH, if rightly conformed. 

Better be the head of a pike than the fail of sturgeon. 
Belter be the head oi a dog than the tail of a lion. 
Meglio e esser capo di lucerlola che coda di dragonc. Ital. 

Better be the head of an ass than the tail of a horse. 
Better be the head of the yeomanry than the tail of the 

gentry. 

E meglio esser testa di laccio che ceda di stnrione. Ital. These four 
proverbs have all the same sense, viz. Men love priority an l precedency, 
had rather govern than be ruled, command than obey, lead tban be led, 
though in an inferior rank and quality. 

He that hath no head needs no hat. 

Qui n' a point de teste n' a que faire de chaperon. Gall. 

A man is not so soon healed as hurt. 
You must not pledge your own health. 
Health is better than wealth. 
The more you heap, the worse you cheap. 

I he more you rake and scrape, the worse success yon have ; or the more 
bu->v you arc and stir you keep, the lc-s you gain. 
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He that heart much, and speaks not all, shall be welcome 
both ia bower aud hall. 

Parla poco, ascoita assai, & non fallirai. Ital. 

Where the hedge is lowest commonly men leap over. 

Chateau joue aa Koy d*?pouille. Gall. 'I hey that are once down shall 
he sare to be trampled on. 

Take heed is a good read. 

Or as another proverb hatb it, good take heed doth surely speed. Aoun* 
dans cautela nen nocel. 

One pair of heels is often worth two pair of hands. 

Always for cowards. The French say, Qui na' k coeur ait jambe* ; and 
the Italians in the fame words, Chi nun ha cuore habbi gambe. lie (bat 
hath no heart let bim have heels. So we see, nature hath provided timor- 
ous creatures, as deers, hares, and rabbets, with good heels, to save them* 
selves by flight. 

r lTiey that be in hell think there's no other heaven. 
Every herrhtg must hang by his own gilt 

Every tub must stand upon Us own bottom. Jbvery man mint give an- 
account for himself. 

• ■ 

Hide nothing from thy minister, physician, and lawyer. 

A\ confessor medico- * advocato non il de ten«r U vtro oelato. /fniV 
He that doth so doth it to hit own harm or loss, wronging thereby either 
his soul, body, or estate. 

Look not too high, lest a chip fall in thine eye. 

Noli altum sapere. Mr. Howel bath it, Hew not too higb, &c. accord- 
iog to the Scottish proverb. 

The highest standing the lower fall* 

Tolluntur in altum ut laysu graviora ruant. The higher fiood hath 4 
always the lower eb*>. 

The highest tree hath the greatest fall. 

Celse gruviore casu decldunt turres. ITorat. 

Up the hill favour me, down the hill beware thee. 
Every man for himself, and God for us all. 

Ogni un per ae & Dio per lutti. Ital. 

It is hard to break a hog of an ill custom. 
Ne'er lose a hog for an half-penny-worth of tar. 

A man may spare in an ill tine : as some who will rather die than spend 
ten groats in physick. Some ba<re it, Loae not a sheep, See. Indeed tar is 
more used about sheep than swine. 

A man may hold his tongue in an ill time. 

Amyclas silentium perdldtt. It's a known story that the Ami/cleans, 
having been often frighted and disquieted with vain reports of the enemies 
coming, made a law that no man shoold bring or tell any sucb news. Where 
upon it happened, that, when the enemies did come indeed, they were sur- 
prised and taken. There is a time to speak as well as to be silent. 
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Who can hold that they have not in their hand, t. e. u /r ^* 
fart ? ^f^e 
Maine is home though it be never so homely. f&s4* ■ 

OJkoq <j)l\0C, 3iK0£ upl^OQ. Because there we have greatejt i^rj^ 
freedom, v. Eras. Bos alicnus subinde prospectat foras. f£ . 22 

An honest man's word is as good as his bond. 
An honey tongue a heart of gall. 
Honours change manners. 

Honores mutant mores. As poverty depresseth and debaseth a man's 
mind. So great place and estate advance and enlarge it ; but many times 
corrupt and pnff it op. 

Where honour ceasetb, there knowledge decreaseth. 

Honos alit artes. Quis cnim virtutem amplcctitur ipsam pramia 
si tollas? On the other side. 

• Sint Mececnates nan. deerunt Flaccc Mar ones: , 

VirgUiumque tibi vel tun rura dahunt. 

A hook well lost to catch a salmon. 

II faut perde un veron poor pecher an sanlmon. Gall. 

If it were not for hope, the heart would break. •» 

Vpes alunt catties. Spes servat ajlictos. *Avijpi Ari/^d)r 
o-ujfcrai rale eXntffi, 

Spes bona dat vires, animum quoque spes bona Jirmat. 
Vivere spe vUii qui merit urus erat. 

Hope well and have well, quoth Hickwell. 
You can't make a horn of a pig's tail. 

Parallel hereto is that of Jpestolius,"0%» &pa Trjkiav h TTOtli. 
An aw's tail will not make a sieve. Ex quovis ligno non jit Mercurius. 

Horns and gray hairs do not come by years, [his head. 
Who hath horns in his bosom, let him not put them on 

Let a man bide bis shame, not publish it. 

It's a good horse that never stumbles, and a good wife 
that never grumbles. 

II n' y a si bon cheval qni ne bronche. Gall. QuandSque bonus dor* 



A good horse cannot be of a bad colour. 
A good horse often wants a good spur. 
Ifs an ill horse will not carry his own provender. 
Ifs an ill horse can neither whinny nor wag his tail. 
Let a horse drink when he will, not what he will. 
A man may lead a horse to the water, but he cannot 
make him drink unless he will. 

On ne fait boire a 1' Asne qoand it ne vent. Gall. & On a bean rncner 
le boeaf a 1' ean »* il n* a soif. Gall. In vain do you lead the ox to the 
water if he be not thirsty. 
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A resty horse must bate a sharp spur. 

A scal'd horse is good, $c r. scal'd. 
The common Aorse is worst shod. 

A short horse, yc. v. short [needs teaching. 

The best horse needs breaking:, and ihe aptest child 
Where the horse lies down, there some hair will be found. 

Fuller s Worth. 
The horse that s next the mill. At. v. mill. 
A gal I'd horse will not endure the comb. 
Touch a gal I'd horse, yc. v. gall'd. 

II tifooaa non una il pettine. Hal. Jamais tigaeox u' aimc It pignc. 
Gall. A Cheral roi*nea* n' a cure qn' on I' eatrille. Gall, 

Yon may know the horse by his harness. [on a dug. 
They are scarce of horse-flesh where two and two ride 
A short horse is soon whisp'd, and a bare arse soon kiss'd. 
The horse that draws his halter is not quite escap'd. 

Non a Kappato chi slraacina la catena dietro. Jtal. 11 n' est pat eachap ■ 
pit qui trainc son lien. Gall. 

Trust not a horse's heel, nor a dog s tooth. 

Ab equkris pedibus procal recede. 

He that hires the horse must ride before. 
The fairer the hostess the fouler the reckoning. 

Belle bostesae c* est tin ma! poor la booxac GalL 

Hot sup, hot swallow. 

It chance th iu an hour, vr. u, chancetli. after. 
Better one's house too little one day, than too big all the 
When thy neighbour's house is on tire, beware of thine 
own. 

Tua res agitur paries film proxitnus ardet. 

k man's house is his castle. 

This it a kind of law proverb, Jura publico favtnt private damus. 

He that builds a house by the high-way side, its either 
too high or too low. 

Chi fabric* la caaa in plana, A cbe e troppo alta 6 troppo baaaa. ttal. 

He that buys a house ready wrought, bath many a pin 
and nail for nought 

11 faut acbcter waiaon lait & ferns* a (aire. Gall. A hoeae ready made 
and a wife to make. Hence we aay, fool. bnUU booaea and wiec men bey 
tbem. 

When a man's house burns it's not good playing at chess. 
A man may love his house well, and yet not ride on the 
ridge. 

A man may love bis children and relations well, and yet not cocker them, 
er be foolishly fond and indulgent to them. 
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Huge winds blow on high hills. 

Feriunfquc summos fulmina montes. Horat. 

Hunger is the best sauce. 

A ppetito non vuol salsa. Hal. II n' y i snake que d' appctit. Gall 
This proverb is reckoned among the aphorisms of Socrates; Optimum 
clbi condiment urn fames sitis potus. Cic. lib. 2. de finibui. 

Hunger will break through stone walls. 
Hungry flies bite sore. 

The horse in the fable with a galled back desired the flies that were full 
might not be driven away, because hungry ones would then take their places. 

Hungry dogs, fyc, v. dogs. 

They must Af/wovr in frost that will not work in heat. 
A hungry horse makes a clean manger. 
Hunger makes hard bones sweet beans. 

Erasmus relates as a common proverb (among the Dutch I suppose) 
Hunger makes raw beans relish well or taste of sugar. Ma tut hoauquc 
rul^ti tritum proverbium Fannin ejficere ut crudtr etiam fabm sac- 
charum sapiant. Darius, in his flight drinking puddle-water denied with 
dead carcases, is reported to have said, that he never drank any thing that 
was more pleasant : for saitb the story, Xeque enim sitiens unquarn hi- 
bcrat: be never had drank thirsty. The lull stomach loathoth the honey, 
comb, but to the hungry, every bitter thing is sweet. Prov. TotQ 

(TtTts airopvtri <Tirsda£ovTai 61 opofioi. 
All are not hunters that blow the horn. 

r 

Every Jack must have his Gill. 

Ch iscun demande sa sorte. Gall. Like will to like. It onght to be 
written Jyll, for it seems to be a nick name for Julia, or Juliana. 

A good Jack makes a good Cm ill. 

Bonus dux bonum reddit comitem. Inferiors imitate the manners of 
superiors; subjects of their princes, servants of their masters, children of 
their parents, wives of their husbands, Pracepta ducunt t excmpla tra- 
A uttl . 

Jack would be a gentleman, if he could but speak French. 

J his was a proverb when the gentiy brought op their children to speak 
French, After the conquest, the first kings endeavoured to abolish the 
English language, and introduce the French. 

More to do with one jach-an-apes than all the bears. 
Jack would wipe his nose if he had it. 
Jack Sprat would teach his grandame. 
Ante barbam doces senes. 

Of idleness comes no goodness. 4 
Better to be idle than not well occupied. 
Prastal otiosum esse quam nihil agere, Flin.Epiat. Better be idle 
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The kettle calls the pot black arse. 

1 * padella dice al paiuolo vati in la, die lu mi non tinga. Jtal. II la- 
vt/zo lakxrtc de la pigaata. Ital. 

All the keys hang not at one man's girdle. 

A piece of kid's worth two of a cat [mother's belly. 

Who was kill'd by a cannon bullet was curs'd in his 

He that hills a man when he's drunk, v. in 1). 

The kiln calls the oven burnt-house. 

It's good to be near of hht to an estate. 

A king's favour is no inheritance. 

A king's cheese goes half away in parings. 

Kissing goes by favour. 

Better kiss an knave than be troubled with hhn. 

He that kisseth his wife in the market-place shall have 

enough to teach him. 
If you can kiss the mistress, never kiss the maid. 
To kiss a man's wife, or wipe his knife, is but a thankless 
Many kiss the child for the nurse's sake. [office. 
A carrion kite w ill never make a good hawk. 

On ne aeauroit laire d'uue buse an espreuvier. Gall* 

Many kinsfolks, v. friends. 
Knaves and fools divide the world. 
AY hen knaves fall out, true men come by their goods. 

Let larrons »' enttebatent, lea iarcins se descouvreut. GuU. WLen 
highway -men fail oat, robberies are discovered. 

Knavery may serve for a turn, but honesty is best at long 
The more knave the better luck. [run. ^ 

Two cunning knaves need no broker; or, a cunning 
It's as hard to please a knave as a knight. [knave, 
It is better to knit than blossom. 

As in trees those th.it bear the fairest blossoms, as double flower'd cher- 
ries and peaches, often bear no fruit at all, so in children, ^c. 

Where the knot is loose, the string slippeth. 
They that know one another salute afar off. 

L 

An unhappy lad may make a good man. 

A ragged colt, %c. 

A quick landlord makes a careful tenant. 
. He that hath some land must have some labour. 

So sweet without some sweat, without pains uo gains. 

Land was never lost for want of an heir. 

A i ricchi non tnaucauo parent, Ital. The lich never want kindred. 

I 2 ^ 

* 
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One leg of a lark's worth the whole body of a kite* 
He t hat comes last makes all fast. 

Le dernier fetme la porte, oa la laiste ouverte. Gall, 

Better late than never. 

11 vaut luieux tard que jamai;. Gall. Meglio tarde che non mal, /fa J. 

It's never too late to repent. 

Xunquam sera at, &c. 

Let them laugh that win. 

Mcrchand qui p«rd ne peut rire. Gall. The merchant that loses can- 
not laugh. Give losers leave to speak, anil 1 say, Give wlnneis leave to 
laugh, lor if you do uot they'll take it. 

He that buys lawn before he can fold it, shall repent him 

before he have sold it. 
They that make laws must not break them. 

Patere Itgem quam ipse tulLsti. 

In commune jubes siquid censes ve tenendum, 
Primus jussa suhl, tunc observant tor a qui 
Pitpopulus, nec fcrre vetat cutn viderit tjjsum 
Autorem parere sibi. Claudinu. 

Better a font jade than an empty halter. 
Never too old to learn. 
Nulla at as ad perdiscendum sera est. Ambros. 

The least boy always carries the greatest fiddle. 

All lay load upon those that are le»st able to bear it. i-'or they that are 
e a«t able to bear are least able to mist the imposition of the burden. 

Better leave than lack. 
Leave is light. 

It's an e<t>> matter to ask leave, but the ex pence of a little breath ; and 
thereloie servants and such as are under command are much to blame, 
when they will do or neglect to do what they ought not, or ought, without 
asking it. 

"While the leg warmeth the boot harmeth. 
He that doth lend doth lose his friend. 

Qui preste al amis perd an double. Gall. He that lends to his friend 
ioseth double, i. e. both money ami friend. 

Learn to lick betimes, you know not whose tail you may 
Shew me a liar, and I'll shew you a thief. [go by. 

I Aft is sweet. 

\\ hile there's life there's hope. 

lnsiu que v* e fiato v' e speranza. ltal. Mgroto dum anlma est spts 
est, lull, ad Attic. 'Eatti'&c cv twoifftv ayeXniTOi r?e 
S'cn oyrfe. When all diseases fled out of Pandora's bo*, hope remained 
theie Mill. 
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There's life in a muscle, t. e. There is some hopes though 

the means he hut weak. 
Life tieth not in living*, hut in liking. 

Martial saitb, Non est vivere,$ed valere vita. 

Light gains make a heavy purse. 

if petit gain remplit I t bourse. Gail. They that sell for small profit 
vend more commodities and make quick return*, so ih;it to invert the pio- 
verb, What they lose iu the hundred, ihey gain in the county. Whereas 
ihey who sell clear sell little, an«t many tunes lo*e a good part of their 
Wares, tidier spoil'd or grown out of use awl fashion by lung keeping. Poco 
£ spt sso einpie it bor»e to. ltal. LitUe and often nils the purse. 

Light hardens far heavy. 

Petit far deau poise a la lougue, or Petit chose de loiug poise. Gall. 

Light cheap lither yield. x 

1 hat that costs little will do little service/ for commonly the best is best 
cheap. 

Lightly come lightly go. 

The light is nought for sore eyes. 

A 1* ceii malade le lumieie nuit. Uall. He that doth evil hateth the 
light, $c 

There's lightning lightly before thunder. 

A heavy purse makes a tight heart. 

'J 'he lion 7 a not half so tierce as he is painted. 

Minuunt prasentia fa main, is a true rule. Things are represented at 
a distance, much to their advauiage beyond their just proportion and merit, 
fame is a magnifying glass. 

Every one as they like best, as the good man said when 
he kiss'd his cow. , 

Like will tt> like (as the Devil said to the collier!) Or, 
as. the scabb'd 'squire said to the mangy knight, when 
they both met in a dish of butter'd fifch, 

Ogni simile appeiisce il suo simile, ltal. Chasctin cherche «on sembla- 
b!e, or, demande sa sorte. Call. Cascus cusca/u. duett, i* «• vttulus 
a num. Signi ficat a. similis aimiltm deleetat. 

Like lips like lettuce. 

Similes hu'jent labra lactueas. A thistle is a sallet fit for an ass's 
month. We use when we would signify that things happen to people 
win b are suitable to them, or which they dewrve : as when a dull scholar 
happens to a >tupid or ignorant matter, a fro ward- wife to a peevish hus- 
band <yr. Dignton patella operculum. Like priest, like people, and 
on the contrary. Then: proverbs are always taken. iu the worse sense, Tali 
carne tal cullello. ltal. Like fksu like ktiifa. 

Like saint like offering. 
Like carpenter like chips. 
Trim tram, like master like man. 

Wuel maisirc lei valet. Call. Tal Abbate tali i munachi* ltal.. 
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A liquorish tone is the parse's canker. 

A liquorish tongue is a liquorish lecherous taiL 

A little pot's soon hot 

Little persons axe commonly ebolerick. 

Little things are pretty. Xdptc fiaioivtv anijau 

Many littles make a mickle. 

'Et yap Key tat trfiucpov €7rt (TfJLiKpw Kara^elo ical 

£<*yxa rS<9* eoceir^ rdya icev fieya cat ro ytvoiTQ. Hesiod. 
Adds pa rum par vo ma gnus men us erit. 
De petit vient on au grand, and , Lei petits raiaseau font les 
rivieres. Gall. All ekes, *c. The greatest uomber is made op of 
and all the waters of the sea, of drops. Pianu a piuma se pda 1' 
Jtal. Feather by feather the goose is plack'd. 

Little pitche rs have ffreaj^ars^ 

^TCn tost cognen jo»qne» an Morjstier. 
That which the child hears by the fire is often-known as far as Monstier, 
a town in Savoy. So that it seems they have long tongues, as well as 
wide ears. And therefore (as Juvenal well said) Maxima debet urpuero 
reverentia 

By little and little the poor whore sinks her barn. 
Little said soon amended. 
Little strokes fell great oaks. 

Mult us icttitus dejieitur quercus. Many strokes fell, See. Asaidoity 
overcomes all difficulty. Yftfdfoc OflfipOV ytVV&VTCLl. MinutuU 
%-luvia imbrem parii. Assidua stitla saxum excavat. 

Quid magi* est durum saxo ? quid motlius undu ? 

Dura tamtn molli sttxa cat oritur aqud. Ovid. 
Annul us in rtigito subter tenuatur kabtndo , 
S'tiiucidi casus laptfem rwMf, uncus aratri 
Ferreus occuite decrescit vomer in armis. Locret. 
Pliny reports, that tht*re are to be found rtints worn by the feet of pts- 
mires. Which is not altogether mdikeiy ; for the horse ants especially, I 
have observed to have their ro*d» or foot-paths so worn by their travtliij g, 
that tkey may easily be observed. 

A little good is soon spent. 

A little stream drives a light mill. 

Live aud let live, i. e. Do as you would be done by. 
Let such penny-worths as your tenants may live un- 
der you ? Sell such bargains, $c 

Kvery thing would live. 

Tney that rtre- longest muat go farthest for wood. 
Longer lives a good fellow than a dear yean 
As loug fives a merry heart as a sad. 
One may live and learn. 

Non nob** mat d' impaiare. Jtal. TrjpdffKUt C aid ToXXd 
ittatTKCfUVOC} A famous saying of Solon, 



%L it^tow Oyy^C^ ^(/ A^A* _ 
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Dlscenti ussidue multa senecta ventt. 
And well might be say so, for Ars longa vita brevls, as Ilippocratei 
begins bit aphorisms. 

They that live longest must fetch fire farthest. 
They that live longest must die at last. 
All lay load on the willing horse. 

On tooche tons jours sur le cheval qui tire. Call. The horse that draws 
Is most whippM. 

^ Half a loaf is better than no bread. 
It's a long run that never turns. 
The longest day, §c v. day. 



Look to the main chance. [creep. 
Look before you leap, for snakes among sweet flowers do 
Look not too high, fyc. v. high. 
"Where the knot is loose, v. knot. 
No great loss, but some small profit. 

As for instance, he, whose sheep die of the rut, saves the skin.- and wooll. 

Its not lost that comes at last. 
All is not lost that is in danger. 
In love is no lack. 

Love thy neighbour, but pull not down thy hedge. 
Better a louse in the pot than no flesh at all. 

The Scotch proverb saith a mouse, which is better sense, for a mouse is 
flesh and edible. 

He must stoop that hath a low door. 
Lowly sit richly warm. 

A mean condition is both more safe and more comfortable, than a high 
esute. 

The lower mill-stone grinds as well as the upper. 
Ill luck is worse, #c. v. III. 
What is wofse than ill luck*. 
Give a man luck, and throw him into the sea. 
The honestcr man, the worse luck, v. honester. 
Thieves and rogues have the best luck, if they do but 
escape hanging. [sel gelding 

He that's sick of a fever lurden must be cured by the ha- 



You'll ne'er be mad, you are of so many minds. 
There are more maids than Maukin, and more nc 
Michael, L e. little Mai or Man/. 
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Maids say nay and take. 

Who knows who's a good maid? 

ftvery maid is undone. 

Look to the main, v. look. 
Make much of one, good men are scarce. 
Malice is mindful. 
Man proposes, God disposes. 

Homme propose, mai* Dieu dispose. Gall. Humana consilia divlni- 
tus gubcrnantur. 

A man's a man though he hath hut a hose mi's head, 
lie that's manned with boys and hors'd with colts, shall 

have his meat eaten and his work undoue. 
Many hands make light (or quick) work. 
Multorum manibus grande levatur onus. 

TrXtVVtjJV T£ epyov &pL£tV0V. Homer, Unas vir nullus rlr. 
Mtde yap ytipoQ a§ivi)Q fca'^ty. Eur fid. 

He that hath many irons, §c v. irons. 
Many sands will sink a ship. 

We man have a care of tittle things lest by degrees we fall into great in- 
conveniences, A little leak neglected, in time, will sink a ship. 

» ■ 

Many littles, fyc. v. little. 
So many men so many minds. 

Tante teste tanti cervelll. Hal. Autant de testes autant d' opinions. Gall, 
Quot famines tot sentential* Terent. 

There are more mares in the wood than Griscll. 
You may know by the market-folks how the market goes. 
He that cannot abide a bad tnarket deserves not a good 
Forsake not the tnarket for the toll. [one. 
Mo man makes haste to the market, where there's no-^ 

thing to be bought but blows. 
The master's eye makes the horse fat. 

L'occhiodel padrone Ingrassa il cavallo. Ital, L'oell do mafstre t ngraisse 
lecheval. Gall. KfJU TO TlipffH Kal AfpVOQ dlTVtySfT/ua €0. 
av €\'0t, *0 /uev yap eptorndslg rt fxaXtra lirirov inaivu^ 
'O to tWora o( ; vruA//oc eQij, *0 H A i five epwTrfSttQ 
it via Kowpog apt<zn ; ra r« deaTrorn iyvtj ktyn. JrUt, 

Otconom. 2. The answers of Penes and LU>ys are worth observing. 
The former being asked, what was the best thing to make a horse fat, an- 
swered the master's eye : the other being demanded, what was tbe best 
manure, answered the roaster's footsteps. Nut impeitinent to this purpose 
is that story related by Gellius* A fat man riding upon a lean horse asked 
how it came to pa«s, that himself was f it, and his hoi>e so ieau. He ao- 
#wered, because 1 feed m>>elf, hot my servant my horse. 




"I 
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That is not always good in the maw that is sweet in the 
Who that may not as he will, £c..v, w ill. [mouth. 
Every maybe hath a may not be. 
Two ill meals make the third a glutton. 
Measure is a treasure. 
After meat comes mustard. 



When there is no more use of it. 

< 

Meat is much, but manners is more. 
Much meat much maladies. 

Surfeiting and diseases often attend full tables. Our nation in former 
time hath been noted for excess in eating, and it was almost grown a pro* 
verb, that Englishmen dig their graves with their teeth. 

Meat and mattens hinder no man's journey. 

In other word*, Prayers and provender, &c. 

He that will meddle with all things may go shoe the 
goslins. 

C'e de fare per tntto, diceva colui che ferrava l'occba. JtaL 

Of little meddling- comes great ease. 

It's merry in the hall when beards wag all. 

When all are eating, feasting, or making good chear. By the way we 
may note, that this word chear, which is particularly with us applied to 
meats and drinks, seems to be derived fromt he Greek word vapct ^ signi- 
fying joy : As it doth also with us hi tho*e words chearly and cheariul. 

Merry meet merry part. 
Ue merry and wise. 

The more the merrier, the fever the better chear. 

Merry is the feast-making 'till we come to the reckoning. 

As long lives a merry, fyc, v. lives. 

Can Jack-an-apes be merry, fyc. v. clog. 

AVho doth sing so merry a note, $c p. sing. 

Miehle ado aud little help. 

Might overcomes right. 

No mill no meal. 

'O ft vyu)v /uv\ov a\<j>tra fcvyti. Qui fugit molam fugit 
farinam. M/jte pot JLieXty prjTE /neXiTTd. He lhat would have 
honey mast have bees. Erasmus saith, ihey commonly say, He th«it 
■rould have eggs mnst endure the cackling of hens. It is I suppose a 
Dutch proverb. 

Much water goes by the mill the miller knows not of. 

Awai acqna passt per il molino che 11 molinaio nou vede* JtaL 

An honest miller hath a golden thumb. 

In vain doth the mill clack, if the miller his hearing lack. 
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Every miller draws water to his own mill. 

A me in- r eau au moolin, ot, Ttrer eau en son moulin. Hull. Totti firsr 
V acqua al suo uiolino. ItaL 

The horse next the tw?# carries all the grist. 

My mind to me a kingdom is. 

A pennyworth of mirth is worth a pound of sorrow. 

Mischiefs come by the pound, and go away by the ounce. 

1 ma I i Vengono si carri & snggi no a onae. Ital. 

Better a mischief than an inconvenience. 

That in, better a present mischief that is soon over, than a constant grief 
and disturbance. Not much unlike to ih.it, better eye out than always aking* 
The French have a proverb In sense contrary to ihis, II faut laisser SOB en- 
fant morveux plus tost que loy arrarher le ne*. Brtter let one's child be 
snotty than pluck his nose off. Better euuure some small inconvenience 
than remove it with a great mischief. 

There's no feast to the miser's, v. feast. 
Misfortunes seldom come alone. 

The French say, Malheur ne vient jamais sent. One misfortune never 
came alone, & Apres perdre perd on bien. When one begins once to lo«e, 
one never makes an end. & Un mal attire 1'autre. One wisrhtef draws on 
another, or one mischief fails upon the neck of another. Fvrtuna nulll 
obesse conttnta est setnel. 

Misreckoning is no payment. 

Misunderstanding brings lies to town. 

This is a good observation, lies and false report arise most part from mia- 
take and misunderstanding. The first hearer mistakes the h r-t reporter, in 
some considerable circumstance or particular; the second him; and so at 
last the truth is lost, and a lie passes current. 

Money will do more than my lord's letter. 
It's money makes the mare to go. 

PecunUr obediunt omnia. 'ApyvptatQ XoT^atOL fldy^y f &c. 
I danari fan correre i cavalli. Ital. 

Prate is but prate, it's money buys land. 
Beauty is potent, but money is omnipotent. 

Amour tait beaucoup, mais argent fait tout. 8t Amour fait rage, maia 
argent fait marriage. Gall. Love makes rage, and money makes mar- 
rlage. 

God makes, and apparel shapes, but money makes the 
man. 

Pecunia vir. Xprjfiara avi}p. Tanti quantum habeas jis. 
Horat. 

Tell money after your own father. 

I)o as the most do, and fewest will speak evil of thee. 

The moon's not seen where the sun shines. 
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A mote may choke a man. 

A child may have too much of his mothers blessing. 

Mothers are oftentimes loo lender ami fond of their children ; who are 
mined and spoiled by their cockering and indulgence. 

The mouse that hath but one hole is easily taken. 

iristo e quel topo, che Don ha ch' un sol pertuggio per salvarsi. JtaL 
La sonris qui n' a qu' nne entree est incontinent happV-e. Gait. ATus non 
%tni fidit antra. Good riding at two anchor?, having two strings to one's 
bow. this sentence came origiually from Plautus in Truculento, v, 
trasm. Adag. 

A mouse in time may bite in two, <5*c. v. time. 
God never sends months, but he sends meat. 

'lhis proverb is much in the mouth of poor people, who get children, but 
Like no care to maintain them. 

Much would have more. 

Malta petentibus desiint mult a. Horat. 
Creverunt 4 opes 4 opum J'uriosa Cuphfo, 

ft quo possideant plitrima plura pelaiit. 
Sic quibus intumuit sujf'usa venter ab undtr, 

Quo plus sunt pot <e plus sitiuntur aqua-. Ovid. Fast. 

Muck and money go together. 

those that are slovenly and dirty usually grow rich, not they that arc nice 
and carious iu their diet, houses, and cloths. 

• 

Murder will out. 

1 his is observed very often to fall out in the immediate sense, as if the 

providence of God were more limn ordinary man itemed in such dWcoveries. 
It is used also lo signify, that any knavery or ciiine, or the like, will coine 
to light. 

Men muse as they use, measure other folks corn by their 
own bushel. 

When a musician hath forgot bis note, he makes as 
though a cram stuck in his throat. 

"AlTOpia \^tit\r« When a singing man or musician is out, or 

at a loss, to conceal it he conghs. Br/£ ill'Tl TTOfjC^g. Some, seeking to 
hide a scape with a cough, render themselves doubly ridiculous. 

He loves mutton well, that dips his bread in the wooll. 

N 

If one's name be up he may lie in bed. 

Qui a bruit de te lever inatiu petit dorinir jusques a disner. Call.' Etiam 
trlutestres Uberi ftlicibus. suet. 

He that hath an ill name is half hang'd. 

Take away my good name and take away my life. 

Naught is never iu danger. 
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Near is my petticoat, fyc. petticoat. 
Necessity hath no law. 

'Avctyici7 nhe Stol /Ltd^ovrai. La necetsita non ba legge. 
Jtal. Jngens telum necessitas. Cic. de Amic. 

■ 

Necessity is cole-black. 

They need much whom nothing Kill content. > •* 
JV«?rf makes the old wife trot./, r ^^,hr ^t/^/wt^^ 

Bisogno la trottar la vecchia. Jtal. Besoign fait vicille trotter. Gall. 
All the same, word for word. 

Need will have its course. [spin.) 
Need makes the naked man run (or the naked quean 
A good neighbour, a good pood -morrow. 

Qui k bon voisin a bon matin. Gall. Cbi ba cattivo vicino ha il mat 
m*tino. Jtal. A liquid mall propter vicinum malum. Plant, in Merc. 

Tli/fta kcikoq ytfriov otrov t ayaSoe /nty ovttap, Hesiod. 
T/ifmlstocles, having a farm to sell, caused the crier who proclaimed it, to 
add, that it had a good neighbour: rightiy judging that such an advantage 
would make it more vendible. 



Love thy neighbour, <$c v. in L. [fell< 
Neighbour-quart is good quart, t. e. Gifle gaffe is a good 
lie dwells far from neighbours (or hath ill neighbours) 
that's fain to praise himself. 

Proprio laus sordct in ore. Let another man praise thee, and not thine 
own mouth, a stranger, and not thine own lips. 

Here's talk of the Turk and Pope, but it's my next neigh- 

iwur does me the harm. 
Y ou must ask your neighbour if you shall live in peace. 
The rough net's not the best catcher of birds. 
New lords new laws. 

De nouvean seigneur nouve'.le mesnie. Gall. 

Every one has a penny to spend at a new alehouse. 

A new broom sweeps eleau. 

No penny no, fyc. v. penny. 

No mill no, fyc. v. mill. 

No silver no, fyc. v. silver. 

No living man all, $-e. v. all. 

One may know by your nose, what pottage you love. 
Every man's nose will not make a shoeing horn. 

Non cuims homini contingit adirc Cointhum. llorat. 

Where nothing is a little doth ease. 

Where nothing's to be had, the king must lose his right. 

Kinno da qnrllo chc nos ha. Jtal. Le roy perd sa rente ou il n' y a 
que prendre. Gall. 
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One year a nurse and seven years the worse. 

Because feeding well, and doing little, ihe becomes liquorish and gets a 
habit of idleness. 

Fair fall nothing once by the year. 

It may sometimes be better to have nothing than something. So said the 
poor man. who in a bitter snowy morning could lie still in his warm bed, 
( yty r*a» j^eyghlfcunv^ho hs*d sheep and other cattle, were fain to get up 
betimes and a bio ad to look lifter and secure them* 

o 

An unlawful oath is better broke than kept 
He that measureth oil shall anoint his fingers. 

Qui mesnre 1' huile il»'en oingt les mains. Gall. 

To cast oil in the fire is not the way to quench it 
Old men are twice children. 

Ate ircu&c 6t yepOfrtC. And that not in respect of the mind 
only, but also of the body. 

Old be or young die. 

Never too old to learn, v. learn. 

Older and wiser. 

Viscijntlus est priori* posterior dies. Senec. Nunquatn ita quis- 
quam benh subductA rations ad vitatn fuit, quin res, at as, wits 
semper a liquid apportet novi, $c. Terent. X^nacrKio <$* aid 

You can't catch old birds with chaff. 

Annosa vulpes non capitur laqueo. 

If you would not live to be old, you must be hang'd 
when you are young. 

Young men may die, old men must. 

The old woman would never have look'd for her daugh- 
ter in the oven, had she not been there herself. 

Se la madre non fosse mai stata nel fforno, non *i cercarebbe la figlia. 
Ital. The same to a word. 

An old ape hath an old eye. 
An old dog biteth sore. 

Un vieil ohien jamais ne jappe en Tain. Gall. 

Of young men die many, of old men escape not any. 

De Giovane ne mnoiono di molti, di vecchi ne scampa nessuno. ltul. 

An old fox needs learn no craft. 
An old sack asketh much patching. 
Old men and far travellers may lie by authority. 
11 a beau, inentir qui vient de loin. Gall. 

K 
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Better keep under an old hedge, than creep under a new 
furze-bush. | young learns.) 

As the old cock crows, so crows the young (or, so the 

Chi di gallina nasce convien cbe rotole. Jtul. Some have it. 

The young pig grunts like the old sow. 
An old thief desires a new halter. 
Old cattle breed not. 

This I believe Is a true observation. For probable it i>, that all terrestrial 
animals, both bilds and beasts, bave in them, from the beginning, the seeds 
of all those young they afterwards bring forth, which seeds, eggs if you 
so plea*e to call them, wbeu they are all speut, the female becomes eflaete, 
or ceases to breed, fn birds these seeds or eggs are visible, and Van 
Horn hath discovered them also in beasts. 

An old naught will never be ought. 
An old dog will learn no tricks. 

It's all one to physick the dead, as to instruct old men. Nfk'pov 
iarptvetv Kal yipovra vudtrtiv ravrov '/3«»c. Senls #»«- 
tare tinguam, is an absurd Impossible thing. Old age Is intractable, mo- 
rose, slow, and forgetful. If they have been pat in a wrong way at first, 
no hopes then of reducing them. Senex pslttacus negligit ferulam^ 

An old man is a bed full of bones. 

The old withy tree would have a new gate hung at it 

Old mares lust after new cruppers. 

That that's one man's meat's another man's poison. 

V nn mort dont 1' autre vit. Gall. 

One swallow makes not a spring, nor one woodcock a 
winter. 

This U an ancient Greek proverb. Arist. Ethic. Nicom. lib. I. Mut 
ytki&wv Aap « iroiti. 

One shoulder of mutton draws down another. 

£o mangeant V appetit vient. Gall. 

One man's breath's another man's death. 
One man may better steal a horse than another look 
over the hedge. 

If we once conceive a good opinion of a man, we will not be persuaded 
he doth any thing amiss ; but him, whom we have a prejudice against, we 
are ready to suspect on the slightest occasion. Some have this good fortune, 
to have all their actions interpreted well, and tneir faults overlooked ; others 
to be ill beheld and suspected, even when tbey are innocent. So parents 
many tiroes are observed to bave great partiality towards some child ; and 
not to be offended with him for Out, which they would severely punish in 
their other children. 

One beats the bush and another catchcth the bird. 
11 bat lc buissoo sans prendre 1' oisiUon. CaU. Alii scmntem Jociuni, 
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alii m etc nt cm. This proverb was tmd by Henry the fifth, at (he siege 
of Orleans : when the citiaens, besieged by the English, would lave 
yielded up the town to the Duke of Burgundy, who w» iu the English 
camp, and not to the King. He said. Shall 1 beat the bush and another 
tike the bird T no such matter. Which words did so offend the Duke, that 
be made peace with the French, and withdrew from the English, 

One doth the scath and another hath the scorn, I. e. 

One doth the harm and another bears the blame. 

Scath signifies loss or harm, 
Opportunity makes the thief. 

Occasio facit furem. Therefore, masters. *nperiors, and bon»e keepers 
ought to secure their monies, and goods under l.*k and key; that they do 
not give their servants, or any others, a temptation to steal. 

It is good to cry Ule at other men's costs. Ule, that is, 
Christmass. 

It's time to set in when the oren comes to the dough. 

i. e, lime to marry when the maid woes the man: parallel to that 
Cheshire proverb. It It lime to yoke when the cart comes to the caples, 
I. t . horses. 

All's out is good for prisoners but naught for the eyes. 

It's good for prisoners to be out, but bad for the eyes to be out. This is 
a droll used by good felluws when one tells them, all the drink it oat. 

God sends us of our otvn when rich men go to dinner. 
Let him that owns the cow take her by the tail. 
Til good christening a man's own child first. 
The ox when weariest treads surest. 

Bos lass us fortius Jigit pedem. Thote that are slow are sure. 

P 

A small pack, $r. v. small. 
Pain is forgotten where gain follows. 
Great pain and little gain make a man soon weary. 
Without pains no gains. 
DU laboribus omnia vendunt. 

It's good enough for the parson unless the parish was 
better. 

It's here supposed, that if the parish be very bad the parson most be in 
tome fault : and therefore any thing is good enough for that parson whose 
parishioners are bad, either by reason of his ill example, or the neglect of 
bis duty. 

Fat paunches make lean pates, $r. 

Pinguis venter non gignit sensum tenuem. This Hierom mentions 
in one of his epistles as a Greek proverb. The Greek is more elegant. 

IJa^fta ya?i)p \tirrdv « tlktu voov. 

All the honesty is in the parting. 
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Patch by patch is good husbandry, but patch upon patch 

is plain beggery ; or, 
One patch on a knee, frc. 
Two patches on a knee, <5*e. 
Patience with poverty is all a poor man's remedy. 
Patience perforce is a medicine for a mad dog. 
Patience is a plaister for all sores, 
Paul's will not always stand. 

A fair pawn never shamed his master. [surances. 
A good pay-master needs no surety ; or starts not at as- 
Once paid never craved. 
He that pays last never pays twice. 
He that caimot pay, let him pray. 
They take a long day that never pay. 
He that would live in peace and rest, must hear and see 
' aud say the best. 

Oy, voy, & te tais, si to veux vivre en paix. GalU Ode, vede, tace, 
Sevuoi viver in pace. Hal. . 

Pen and ink is wit's plough. [I have will not. 

A penny iu my purse will bid me drink when all the friends 

Penny in pocket's a good companion. 

N o penny no pater~noster. 

That penny is well spent that saves a groat. 

Bonne la raaille qui suave le dealer. Gall. The halt-penny It well spent 
that saves a penny. 

Penny and penny laid up will be many. 

\V ho will not keep a penny shall never have many. 

The greatest sum is made up of pence : and he that ii prodigal of a little 
can never gain a great deal : be>ides by his squandeilug a litUe one may 
take a scantling of his inclination. 

Near is my petticoat, but nearer is my smock. 

Mu chemise rn' est plus procbe que ma robe. Gall. Tocca pin la ca- 
misia ch' il gippone. Hal. i. e. Tunica pallio propter. 'AlTUTtpor 
rj ybw KKrfyiT/. Theocr. Some friends are nearer to me than others : 
my parents and children than my other relations, those than my neighbours, 
my neighbours than strangers : but above all I am next to myself. Plus 
pres est la chair que la chemise. Gall. My flesh is nearer than my shirt. 

If physick do not work, prepare for the kirk. 
Ill not buy a pig* in a poke. 

The French say, Chat en poche, i. #. a cat in a poke. 

Pigs love that lie together. 

A familiar conversation breeds friendship among them vrho are of the 
o»t base and sordid natures. 
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When the pig's proffer d hold up the poke. 

He that will not stoop for a pin, shall never be worth a 
He can ill pipe, that wants his upper lip. [point 

No longer pipe no longer dance. 

Piss not against the wind. 

Chi pisda contra U Ten to si bagna la camiscia. Jtal. He that pisseth 
against the wind wet* his shirt, it is to a man's owd prejudice to strive 
against the stream ; be wearies himself and lo«es ground too. Chi spoda 
contra U Tento si spoda contra U viso. Jtul. He that spits against the wind 
f pits in his own face. * 

The pitcher doth not go so often to the water, but it 
t omes home broken at last 
Taut souTent *a le pot a Y eau que Y anse y demenre. Gall Quern 
strpe transit aliquando inoenit. Sen. Trag. 

Foolish pity spoils a city. 

Plain dealing's a jewel, but they that use it die beggers. 
He plays well that wins. 

As good play for nothing as work for nothing. [king. 
He that plays more than he sees forfeits his eyes to the 
He had need rise betimes that would please every body. 
He that would please all, and himself too, undertakes 
what be cannot do. 

*Ovle yap 6 Zevg vwv TraVrac avddvtt &r dire^tau. 

Theog*. 

Pleasing ware is half sold. 

Chose qui Dlaist est a demi vendu. Gall. Mercantia chi place e meza 
^tenduta. Jtal. 

Short pleasure long lament. ». in S. 
Plenty makes dainty. 

The plow goes not well if the plow-man holds it not 
He that by the plow would thrive himself must either 

hold or drive. 
There belongs more than whistling to going to plow.. 
A man must plow with such oxen as he hath. 
He is poor indeed that cannot promise nothing.. 
Poor folks are glad of pottage. 
Poor and proud, fy, fy. 

The Devil wipes bis tail with the poor man's pride. 
A poor man's table is soon spread. [are but twelve* 

Possession is eleven points of the law, and they say there 
A cottage in possession, fyc. v. cottage. 
If you drink in your pottage, you'll cough in your grave 

k 3 
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When poverty comes in at the doors, love leaps out at 



Pour not water on a drowned mouse. 

i.e. Add not affliction to misery. 

Praise a fair day, frc v. fair. 
Praise the sea, $c. v. sea. 

Prayers and provender hinder no man's journey. 

They shall have no more of our prayers than we of their 

pies (quoth the vicar of Layton.) 
He that would learn to pray, let him go to sea. 

Qui veut apprendre a prier, Aiile touvent mr la mer. Gall, 

Prettiness makes no pottage. 
Pride will have a fall. 
Pride feels no cold. 
Pride goes before, shame follows after. 
It's an ill procession where the Devil carries the cross. 
A proud mind and a begger's purse agree not well to- 
gether, [begger's purse. 
There's nothing agrees worse than a proud mind and a 
As proud come behind as go before. 

A man may be humble that is in high estate, and people of mean condi- 
tion may be as proud as the highest. 

It's good beating jyronxl folks, for they'll not complain. 
The priest forgefs that he was clerk. 

Frond upstart* remember not the meanness of their former condition. 

He that prieth into every cloud may be stricken with a 
Proffered service (and so ware) stinks. [thunder-bolt. 

Merx ultronea putet, apud Hierooym. Erasmus saith, Qutn tulgo 
etiam in ore est, ultro delatum obse.quium plerungue ingratum esse. 
So that it seems this proverb is in use among the Dutch too. Merchandise 
offerte est a demi vendue. Gall. Ware that is proffered is sold for half 
the worth, or at half the price. 

All promises are either broken or kept. 

This is a flam or droll, used by them that break their word. 

The properer man (and so the honester) the worse luck. 

Aux bona meschct il. Gall, 

Better some of a pudding than none of a pye. 

There's no deceit in a bag pudding. 

The proof of the pudding h in the eating. 

Pull hair and hair, and you'll make the carle bald. 

Cauda pUos equina paulntlm vctlere. There is a notable story of 
Sertorivs mentioned by Plxtarch in bis life. He, to persuade bis soldiers 
that counsel was more available than strength, causes two horses to be 




[the windows. 
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brought out, the one poor and lew ; the other strong and hairing a busby 
tail. To the poor weak horse he beta a great, strong, yoang man. To the 
strong horse he sets a little weak fellow, each to pluck off his horse's tail. 
This latter palling the hairs one by one, in a short space, got off with the 
whole tail : whereas the young man, catching all the tail at once in bis 
hands, fell a tugging with all his might, labouring and sweating to little pur. 
pose; till at last he tired, and made himself ridiculous to all the company. 
Piuma 4 piama se pela 1' occha. Jtal. Feather by feather the goose is 
plucked. 

Like punishment and equal pain, both key and key-hole 
Let your purse be your master. [do maintain. 

A f esse tenus propria vive. 

All is not won that is put in the purse. 
He that shews his purse longs to be rid of it. [purse. 
Be it better or be it worse, be ru I'd by him that bears the 
That's but an empty purse that is full of other men's 
money. 

Q 

Quirk at meat, quick at work. 

. Bonne beste s' eschanffe en mangeant. Gall. A good beast will get hinv 
self on beat with eating. Hard! gaigneur hardi mangeur. Gall. 

We must live by the quick and not by the dead. 
A ny thing; for a quiet life. 
Next to love quietness. 

R 

Small rain lays great dust. 

Petite p!nye abat grand vent. Small rain, or a little rain lays a great 
wind. Gall. So said a mad fellow, who lying in bed be-pisa'd his farting 
hire's back. 

After roan comes fair weather. 

Raise no more spirits than you can conjure down. 

Thou art a bitter bird, said the raven to the sterling. 

Haw leather wMl stretch. 

There's reason in roasting of eggs. 

Est modus in rebus. 
No receiver no thief. 
The receiver's as bad as the thief. 

'A/i^oVfpot K\u>irtQ teal 6 htZ&iiiVOC,, kol 6 tckeylaQ. 

PhocyL 

He that reckons without his host must reckon again. 

Chi fa conto senza 1' hoste fa onto due volte. Ital. Qui comptc sans 
son hoste, il lui convient compter deux fois. Gall. 

Even reckoning keeps long friends. 

A vienx enmptes nouvelles disputes. Gall. Old reckonings breed new 
disputes or quarrels. Conto spesso e amidtia longa. Ital. 
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Never refuse a good offer. [long. 
If I had reveng'd all wrong, I had not worn my skirts so 
Tis brave scrambling at a rich man's dole. 

Soon ripe soon rotten. 

Cito maturum cito putridum. Odi puerulum preecoci sapientia. 
A put. It is commonly held an ill sign, for a child to be too forward and 
rife-witted, viz. either to betoken premature death, according to that motto 
1 have somewhere seen under a coat of arms, 

Is cud it ante senem qui sapit ante diem ; 
or to betoken as early a decay of wit and parts. As trees that bear double 
flowers, viz. cherries, peaches, &c. bring forth no fruit, but spend all in the 
blossom. Wherefore as another proverb hath it, It is better to knit than 
blossom. Prsesto maturo, praesto marxo. Jtal. 

Why should a rich man steal ? 
Men use to worship the rising sun. 

P lures a dor ant solem orientem quam oecidentem. They that are 
young and rising, have more followers than they that are old and decaying. 
This consideration, it is thought, withheld Queen Elizabeth, a prudent prin. 



All's lost that's put in a riven 

AU is lost that is bestowed upon an ungrateful person ; he remembers no 
courtesies. Peril quod /ads ingrato. Senec. 

He loves roast-meat well, that licks the spit. 

Many talk of Robin Hood, that never shot in his bow. 

And many talk of little John, that never did him know. 
Tales of Robin Hood are good enough for fools. 

That is, many talk of things which they have no skill in, or experience 
of. Robert Hood was a famous robber in the time of King Ricltard the 
first: bis principal haunt was about Shireuood Forest, in Nottingham- 
shire. Camden calls him, pr&donem mttissimum. Of bis stolen goods 
he afforded good pennyworths. Lightly come lightly go. Molti parlan di 
Orlando chi nou viddero mai suo brando. Ital. Nqh omncs qui citha. 
ram tenent citharadi. 

Spare the rod and spoil the child. 

A rogue's wardrobe is harbour for a louse. 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

"Saxum volutum non obducitur musco. A/£oc Kv\ivl6fliV0Q 
TV <f>VKOQ h TTOUt Pietra mossa non fa muschio. Ital. La pierre 
souvent remnce n' amasse pas volontiers mousse* Gall. To which is paral- 
lel that of Fabius, On. Planta qua stepius trans/ertur non coaleselt. 
A plant often removed cannot thrive. 

Rome was not built in one day. 

Rome n* a este basti tout en un jour. Gall. 8c Grand Wen ne vient pa*, 
en pen d» heurea. A great estate is not gotten in a few hours. 

Name not a rope in his house that hang'd himself.. 
No rose without a thorn. 
Nulla est sincere voluntas* 
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The fairest rose at last is withered. 

The rough net, $r. t>. net 

At a round table there's no dispute of place. 

This deserve* not a place among proverbs, yet because- I find it both 
among our English collections, and likewise the French and Italian, I 
have let it pass. A tavola tonda non si contende del lucco. Hal. llonde 
tible otte le debat. Gall. 

He may ill run that cannot go. 

He that runs fastest gets most ground. 

There's no general rule without some exception. 

s 

An old sack, <J-e. v. old. 

Set the saddle on the right horse. 

This proverb may be variously applied ; either thus, lit them bear the 
blame that deserve it : or thus, Let them bear the burden that are best able. 

Where saddles do lack, better ride on a pad, than tho 
bare horse-hack. 
AevTEpog 7t\hc. 

Sadness and gladness succeed each other. 

It's hard to sail o'er the sea in an egg-shell. 

A young saint an old devil, v. young. 

A good salad is the prologue to a bad supper. Ital. 

There's a salve for every sore. 

A ogni cosa e rimedio fuora qu* alia morte, Ital. There'j a remedy 
for every thing bat death. 

Save something for the man that rides on the white horse. 

For old age, wherein the head grows while. It's somewhat a harsh me- 
taphor to compare age to a horse* 

Some savers in a house do well. 
Every penny that's saved is not gotten. 
Of saving cometh having. 

Learn to say before you sing. [the main sea. 

lie that would sail without danger, must never come on 
Saying and doing are two things. 

l3u dire an faict y a grand traict. Go It. 

Say well and do well, end with one letter, Say well is 

good, but do well is better. 
One scabb'd sheep will ruarr a whole flock. 

Un a pecora infetta n' aintnorba ana setta. Ital. 11 ne fact qa' uue bre* 
bis togoeuse poor ga*ter tout le troupeau. Gall. 

Grex totus in agris unius tcubie cadit 
Et porrigine porci. Juvenal. 

Scald not your lips in another, $*c. v. another. 
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A scalded cat fears cold water. 

Can seottato d» aeqaa caJda ha panra pol delta fredda Ch*t r»- 

ch.iu.ie ctaiot V eaofioWe. G*U. 

A scaTd head is soon broken. 
A scatd horse is good enough for a scabbVl 'squire. 

? — patella operculum. 



A mong the common people Scoggin is a doctor. 

'Ek <t ih(toiq Kai KopvCOQ <j>$iyytTat. Est autem Corydus 
tilissimum aviculec genus minhneque can rum. 

Who more ready to call her neighlxmr scold, than the 
Scorning is catching. [crrantest scold in the parish ? 

He thit scorn* any condition, action, or employment, may come to be, 
my often is driven upon it himself. Some word it thus : Hangings strtlch. 
ing, necking's catching. 

Scratch my breech, and 111 claw your elbow. 

Mutuum mitti scabunt. Ka me and I'll ka ilie*. When undeserving 
p-rsons commend one another. Manns manum J'ricat a Man us munum 
lm at. Differ not much in sense. 

Praise the sea but keep on land. * 

Loda ii mare & tienti a terra. Itul. 

The second blow makes the fray. 
Seldom seen soon forgotten. 
Seeing is believing. 

Chi con 1' occnio vede, col cnor eredf. ItaL 

Seek till yon find, and you'll not lose your labour. 

Seldom comes a better. 

To see it rain is better than to be in it 

The self-edge makes show of the cloth. 

Self do, self have. 

Self- love's a mote in every man's eye. 

Service is no inheritance. * 

A young serving-man, fyc. v. young. 

It's a shame to steal, but a worse to carry home. 

S/iameless craving must have shameful nay. 

A bon demandeur bon refuseur. Gall. 

It's very hard to shave an egg. v. egg. 
A barber learns to shave by shaving fools. 

A barbe de fol on apprend * raire. Call. Ala bard a dc patai il bar. 
bier impara a raderc. Ital. He is a fool that will suffer a young beginner 
to practise nr-i upon him. 

It's ill shaving against the wooll. f wolf. 

}Ic that makes himself a sheep shall be eaten by the 
Chi pecora si fa il lupo la mangia. Jtul. Qui sc fait brcbis letoup la 
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mange. Gall, lie that is gentle, and pats ap affronts and injuries, shall be 
tare to be loaden. Veterem ferendo injur iam invitas novum. Tereut. 
Post folia cadunt arbores. Maul. 

Shear sheep, that has them. 

The difference is wide that the sheets will not decide. 
He that shews his purse, fyc. v. purse. 
Hang him that hath no shifts. 
A bad shift, 9fe. v. bad. 

A good shift may serve Jong, but it will not serve ever. 
Close sits my shirt, Vc. v. close. 
Shilten luck's good luck. 

The wearer best knows where the shoe wrings him. 
.Every shoe fits not every foot. 

It is therefore an instance of absurd application, Eundem calceum omni 
pedi induere. Or, Eodem collyrio omnibus mederi. 

Who goes worse shod than the shoe-maker's wife ? or, Who 
goes more bare than the shoe-maker's wife and the 
The shoe will hold with the sole. [smith's marc. 

La suola tien con la Scarpa. Hal. i. e. The sole holds with the shoe. 

Every man will shoot at the enemj', but few will go to 

fetch the shaft. 
Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee. 
Short and sweet. 

Sir mortis proUxitas fastidiosa. Cognat. e Ficino. 

Short acquaintance brings repentance. 
A sfiort horse is soon curried. 
Short shooting loses the game. 
Short pleasure loug lament. 

De court plaisir long repenlir. Call. 

A short man needs no stool to give a great lubber a box 
A sharp stomach makes short devotion. [on the ear. 
Out of sight out of mind. 

This it (I suppose) also a Date h proverb. For Erasmus salth, Jam 
omnibus in ore est, qui semotus sit ab oculis eundem quoque ab 
animo semotum esse. Ausens teres non erit. 

Silence is consent. Chi tace confessa. Ital. 

'Avto he to oiyav ofioXoyuvroQ e*>i aS. Eurlpld. Qui 
facet consentire vidctur, inquiunt Juris consult i. Aasez consent qui 
ne mot dit. Call. 

White silver draws black bnes. 
No silver no servant 

The masses *ave a proverb among themselves, parallel to thia. Point 
<T argent point de Suisse. No money no Suisse. The Suisse* for money 
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trill ienre neighbouring princes in their wars, and are as famous in our 
days for mercenary soldiers, as were the Carians of old. 

Who doth sing so merry a note, as he that cannot 
change a groat? 

The brother had rather see the sister rich than make her 
As good sit still as rise up and fall. [so. 
If the shi falls we shall catch larks. 

Se roninaise il cielo si pigliarebbon di inoltt nccelll. ttaU SUe del torn, 
bodes cailles seroyent prinset. Gall. 

A broken sleeve, fyc. v. broken. 
Good to sleep in a whole skin. 

The sluggard'* guise, Loth to go to bed and loth to rise. 
Sluts are good enough to make slovens pottage. 
A small sum will serve to pay a short reckoning. 
A small pack becomes a small pedlcr. 

Petit mercier, petit paoier. Gall, 

Better are small fish than an empty dish. 
The smoke follows the fair. 

No smoke without some fire. s. <?. There is no strong ru- 
mour without some ground for it Cognatus hath it 
among his Latin proverbs, Non est fumus absque igne, 
though it be no ancient one. 

Snotty folks are sweet, but slavering folks are weet. 
Others have it, 

Slavering folks kiss sweet, but snotty folks are wise. 

Hide softly, that we may come sooner home. 

Soft fire makes sweet malt. 

Something hath some savour. 

Soon hot soon cold. 

Soon ripe, &c. «. ripe. 

Soon crooks the tree, &c. v. crooks. 

Sorrow, and an evil life, maketh soon an old wife* 

Sorrow comes unsent for. Mala ultro adsunt. 

Sorrow will pay no debt. 

Sorrow is always dry. 

A turd's as good for a sow as a pancake. 

Tray aime mieax bran que rotes. GaU* 

Every sow to her own trough. 

In space comes grace. 

Better spared, than ill spent. 

Better spare at the brim, than at the bottom* 

Ever spare and ever bare. 
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Sparc the rod, ficc. v. rod. 

What the good wife spares the cat eats. 

It's too late to spare when the bottom is bare. 

Sera in /undo parsimonia. Seneca, Epist. i. Aav>) o eye 
7rvdptv tytihw. Hesiod- 

Spare to speak, and spare to speed. 
Speak fair and think what you will. 
He that speaks lavishly shall hear as knavishly. 

Qui pergU ea qua vuU dicere, ea qua non vult audiet. Terent. 

Speak when you are spoke to, come when you are call'd. 
Ad consilium rit accessor is antequam vocerls. 

Great spenders are bad lenders. 
Raise no more spirits, &c. v. raise. 
Spend and God will send. 

A qui chapon mange chapon lui vieut. Call, lie that eats good meat 
shall have good meat. 

A man cannot spin and reel at the same time. 
You must spoil before you spin. 
That is well spoken that is well taken. 
The worst spoke in a cart breaks first. 
No sport no pye. 

Sport is sweetest when no spectators. 
Do not spur a free horse. 
JVon opus admisso subdere calcar equo, Ovid. 

■ 

A spur in the head's worth two in the heel. 

It's a bad stake will not stand one year in the hedge. 

Nothing stake nothing draw. 

Standing pools gather, filth. 

Slanders by see more than gamesters. 

He that will steal an egg will steal an ox. 

He that will steal a pin will steal a better thing. 

When the steed is stol'n the stable door shall be shut 

Serrar la Alalia qoando s' han perduti i buovi. Ital. II eat temps de 
fe?mer 1' eatable qnand les chevaux en aontalies. Gall. 

M*ra ir6X.£jLtov % vvfipayla. 
Quandoquidemaocepto claudenda estjanua damn*. Juv. Sat. u. 

Serb clypeum post vulnera sumo. Ovid. 

• HpofinSevc e*t fiera ra Trpdypara. Lucian. 

Ulcsscd be St. Stephen, there's no fast upon his even. 
He that will not go over the stile must be thrust thro' the 
gate. 

• I L * 
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The still sow eats up all the draught. 

Whoso lacketh a stack, his gain's not worth a chip. 

Store is no sore. 

Stretch your arm, &c. v. arm. 

Strike while the iron, &c. v. iron. 

He must stoop that hath a low door. 

After a storm comes a calm. 

Doppo il catlivo ne vien U buon tempo. Ital. Apres la pluye vient le 
bean tempt. Gall. 

No striving against the stream. 

Contra torrentem niti. TipoQ K€VTpa XaKTlfcty. 
Stultus ab obliquo qui cum discedere possit, 
Pugnat in adaersas ire natator aquas* Ovid. 

Of sufferance comes ease. 

That suit is best that best fits me. 

No sunshine but hath some shadow. 

Put a stool in the sun, when one knave rises another 

comes, viz. to place of profit. 
They that walk much in the sun will be tann'd at last 
Sure bind sure find. 

Bou guet chaue nial arentore. Gall. Abundant cautela non nocet. 

If you swear you'll catch no fish. 
No sweet without some sweat. 

Nul' pain sans peine. Gall. 

Sweet meat must have sowrc sauce. 

He must needs swim, that's held up by the chin. 

Celoy peot bardiment nager «\ qui 1* on souatieot le men ton . Gall. 

Put not a naked sword in a mad man's hand. 

Ac puero gladium. For they will abuse it to their own and others harm. 

He that strikes with the sword shall be beaten with the 

scabbard. 
Sweep before your own door. 

T 

Make not thy tail broader than thy wings, i. e. keep not 

too many attendants. 
A tailors shreds are worth the cutting. 
Good take heed doth surely speed. 
A good tale, ill told, is marr'd in the telling. 
One tale is good 'till another is told. 

Therefore a good judge ought to hear both parties. Qui statuit n liquid 
parte iuauditd altera, ASquum licet statuerit haud cquus fuerit. 

The greatest talkers aro always the least doers. 
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\6yiov ctirai 'EAXae a\V epyutv. Aim verbis sed 
Jactis opus est, Nec tnihi dicere prumptum, nec facere est isti, 
Ovid. Verba importut Ilermodorus. 

He teacheth ill, who tcacheth all. 
Nothing dries sooner than tears. 

M ientc pia tosto se secca cbe lajjrime. Ital. 

When I have thatch 1 d his house he would throw me down. 

'Ed/ca£a erf KvfliTqv kcl\ crv fivStoai fie Siyttg. 
1 have taught thee to dive, and thou seekest to drown me. 

He that thatches his house with turd shall have more 

teachers than rcachers. 
Set a thief to take a thief. 

All are not thieves that dogs bark at. [cut your throat. 
Save a thief from the gallows, and he'll be the first shall 

Dispiccha 1' impicchato che impicchera poi te. Ital. Osteznu vilain d« 
gibet 11 vousy mettra. Gall. 

Give a thief rope enough and he'll hang himself. 
One may think that dares not speak. 

And it's as usual a saying, Thoughts are free. 

Human laws can take no cognizance of thoughts, unless they discover 
themselves by some overt actions. 

Wherever a man dwells, he shall be sure to have a thorn- 
bush near his door. 

No place, no condition is exempt from all trouble. Nihil est ab omnI 
parte bcatum. In medio Tybrlde Sardinia est. I tbink it is true of 
the thorn bush in a literal sense, Few places in JSngland where a man can 
live in bat he shall have one near him. 

He that handles thorns shall prick his fingers. 
Thought lay in bed and beshit himself. 

Certo fu appiccato per ladro. Ital. i. c. Truly or certainly was hanged 
for a thief. 

Threatened folks live long. 

Three may keep counsel, if two be away. 

The French say, Secret de Deux secret de Pieu, secret de trois secret de 
tous. The Italians in the same words, Tre taceranno, se due vi non tono. 

If you make not much of three-pence you'll ne'er be worth 
a groat. [stomach. 
Tickle my throat with a feather, and make a tool of my 
He that will thrive must rise at live : He that hath thriven 

may lie 'till seven. 
The thunderbolt hath but his clap. 
Tidings make either glad or sad. 
Time lleeth away without delay. 
Cito pede prater it at as. FugU irrevoiubilc tetnpus. 

L2 
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A mouse in time may bite in two a cable. 
Time and tide tarry for no man. 
Time and straw make medlars ripe. 

Awe le tempt* U 




'lake 

Timely blossom timely ripe. 
A tinker s budget's fnil of necessary tools. 
Too much of one thing is good for nothing. 

Asses y a si trop n' y a. GolL Nl quid nimis. Mrjtcy ay ay. 
Tb» is an apophthegm of one of the seven wise men ; some attribatc it to 
1 hales, some to Solon. Est modus i* rebus, sunt, Ac. Her. L' tb»is. 
danza ddie cose in genera fasttdio. ltut . 

Too too will in two, Chesh. i. #. Strain a thing too much 

and it will not hold. 
Touch a gall'd horse, &c. v. sal I'd. 
He that travels far knows much. 
Trash and trumpery is the high- way to beggery. 
Tread on a worm, &c. v. worm. 
There's no tree but bears some fruit. 
Such as the tree is, such is the fruit 

Telle racine, telle fodlle. Gall. De fructu arbor em cognosce Mattb. 
joa. 54. The tree is known by Us fruit. 

If you trust before you try, you may repent before you die. 

tlim Xprifxar' okiooa, faroltf c' tVdwtxa. 
Therefore it was an ancient precept. MifivrjOO CLTTlffTtlV. 
ingannato - Don cne si Ids. Hal. There is none deceived bnt be I 

In trust is treason. 

Speak the truth and shame the devil. 

7 ruth may be blamed, but it shall never be shamed. 

Truth finds foes where it makes none. 

Obsequlum arnicas, Veritas odium parit. Terent. 

Truth hath always a fast bottom. 
All truth must not be told at all times. 

I on t vray n' eat pas boo .'i dire. Gall. 

That is true which all men say. 

Vox populi, vox Dei. 

Fair fall truth and day-light. 
1 r ) L*t etery tub stand on its own bottom. 

(J I Cbascun Ira an mooliu arec son pro pre sac. Gall. Every one must go 
to the mill with his own sack, i. e. bear bis own burden. 

A turd is as good for a sow, v. sow. [grows. 
\S In n- the TwrA's horse once treads, the grass never 
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One good turn asks another. 

Qui plaisir fait plaisir requkrt. GalL Gratia gratiam parlL X&piQ 
\U-plV TtKTti. Sophocl. He that would have friends moat shew himself 
friendly. FricantemrefrUa, top tyovTa aVTltytlV, Itis meet and 
comely, just and equal to requite kindnesses, and to make them amends 
who have deserved well of us. Mutual offices of love, and alternate help 
or assistance, are the fruits and issues of true friendship. 

Swine, women, and bees cannot be turn'd. 

For one good turn another doth itch, claw my elbow, &c. 

All are not turners that are dish-throwers. 

As good twenty as nineteen. 

If things were to be done twice, all would be wise. 
Two heads arc better than one. 

T Eic avrlp title. ayt)p. Unus vir nullus vir. 

Two good things are better than one. 
Two eyes see more than one* 

Deuu yeux voyent plus clair qu nn. GalL Plus vldent oculi quum 
oculus. 

Two of a trade seldom agree. 
Two ill meals, &c. v. meals. 

Between two stpols the breech cometh to the ground 

Tener il cul su due scanni. JtaL II a le cut entre deux selles, or, Assis 
entre deux selles le cul a. terre. GalL Tout est fait negligement la ou 
Tun T autres s' attend. While one trusts another, the work is left undone. 

Two dry sticks will kindle a green one. 
Two to one is odds. 

mil pugnare duobus Catull. & Nt Hercules quidem adversus 
duos. It is no uncomely thing to give place to a multitude. Hard to re- 
sist the strength, or the wit, or the importunity of two or more combiu'd 
against one. Hercules was loo little for the Hydra and Cancer together. 

Two cats and a mouse, two wives in one house, two 
dogs and a bone never agree in one. 

Deux chiens ne s' aocordent point & un os. Gall* 

Good riding at two anchors men have told. 
For if one break the other may hold. . 

Jhtabus anchor is fultus. 'ElTt SvOW 6p filly. Aristid. 

'AyaSat M irk\oyrat kv X ft W'? vvkti $oac eic vrjoc 
awefftdufSat $v ArKvpai. Pindar. It's good, in a stormy or 
winter night, to have two anchors to cast out of a ship. 

Two dogs strive for a bone, and the third runs awajj 
with it 

He that stays in the valley shall never get over the hilL 

L 3 
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Valour would fight, bat discretion would run away. 
You cannot make velvet of a sow's ear. 
Venture a small fish to catch a great one. 

11 fant haxarder an petit poiason poor prendre nn grand. Gall. Butta 
ana amrdola per pigliar un lnccio. JtaL 

Venture not all in one bottom. 
Nothing venture nothing have. 

Chi non s' arrischia non guadagna. Ital. Qui ne s* adventure n* 4 
cbevalny male. Gall. Quid cnim tenCarc noccbit* * Conando Gr*ci 
Troja potiti sunt. 

Where vice is vengeance follows. 



Unbidden guests, fyc. v. in G. 
Better be unborn than unbred. 
Make a virtue of necessity. 



II savio fa della oecessita virtu. M Tiju avayKKtav rv\t)V 
TptfiilV, & 'AvayKCLLOfyaytiV. Erasmus makes to be much of 
the same sense, that is, to do or suffer that patiently which cannot well be 




the same sense, that is, to do or suffer that patiently which cannot well be 
avoided. Levins fit pat tent ia, Quicquid corrigerc est nefas. Or to 
do that onrselves by an act of our own, which we should otherwise shortly 
be compelled to do. So the abbies and convents, which rcMencd their 
lands into King Henry the eighth's hands, made a virtue of neceasity. 

Vngirt unbless'd. 

Better be unmannerly than troublesome. 

Use 

Us** 

I'se legs and have legs. 

Once an use and ever a custom. 

To borrow on usury brings sudden beggery. 

Citius usura currit quam Heraclitus. The pay-days recur before 
the creditor is aware. Of the mischiefs of usury I need say nothing, there 
having been two very ingenious treatises lately published upon that subject, 
sufficient to convince any disinterested person of the evil consequences of 
a high interest, and the benefit that would accrue to the commonwealth in 
general, by the depression of interest. 

Good ware makes quick markets. 



When the wares be gone, shut up the shop windows. 
One cannot live by selling ware for words. 
War must be wag'd by waking 
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Wars bring scars. 

No marvel if water be luc. 

Lue, i*. c. inclining to cold, whence comes the word lukewarm. 

Foul water will quench fire. 
Where the water is shallow no vessel will ride. 
It's a great way to the bottom of the sea. 
There are more ways to the wood than one. 
The weakest must go to the wall. 

Lea mal vestus devert le vent. Gall. The wont clothed are still pat to 
the windward. 

Weak men had need be witty. 
Wealth makes worship. 

The wearer best knows where the shoe, $*c. v. shoe. 

Never be weary of well-doing. 

It's hard to make a good web of a bottle of hay. 

There goes the wedge where the beetle drives it. 

One ill weed marrs a whole pot of pottage. 

An ill-spun weft will out either now or eft. 

Weft, i. e. ueb. Thii is a Yorkshire proverb. 

Great weights hang on small wires. 

Tutte le gran facende si fanno di poca colsa. Ital. 
Welcome is the best cheer. 

Etviujvde re Svuoc a nii or. In munerlbus res prostatitis sima 
mens est. Super omnia vultus a cress ere bonL 

That that is well done is twice done. 
Well y well, is a word of malice. Chesh, 

In other placet, if yon say well, well, they will ask, whom yon threaten. 

If weil and them cannot, then ill and them can. Yorksh 
A whet is no let. 

As good never a whit as never the better. 
A white wall is a fool's paper. 

Moro bianco carta da raatti. Ital. Some pot this in rhyme } He is a 
fool and ever shall, that writes his name upon a wall. 

' • imB • ' villi*! 

Two whores in a house will never agree. 
A young whore an old saint. 
Once a whore and ever a whore. 



Qui semel scurra nunquam paterfamilias, Cic. Orat. Alimando qui 
lusit iterum ludet. 

Wide will wear but narrow will tear. 
Who so blind as they that will not see ? v, in B. 
Who so deaf as they that will not hear ? 
U u' est de pire sourd que celuy qui ne veut onur. Gull. 

f 
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He that will not when he may, when he wills he shall 
Nothing is impossible to a willing mind. [have nay. 
Will is the cause of woe. 

They who cannot as they mil, must will as they may ; 
or, must do as they can. 

Chi Don puo fare come voglia faccta tome puo. Itml. and Chi non 
poo qoel che vuol, quel che puo voglia. Quoniam id Jieri quod lis non 
potest, vcli* id quod possis. Terent. Audria. 

Puff not against the wind. 

It is an ill wind blows no body profit. 

A que! que «ho*e maibeur est bonne- Gall. Misfortune is good for 
something. 

The wind keeps not always in one quarter. 
Goodtn'n* need no bush. 

Al boon vino non bisogna frasca- Ital. A bon »in il ne faut point d'en- 
seigne. Gall. Vino vctidibili hedera suspensu nihil est opus. 

When the wine is in, the wit is out. 

In Protcrbium ctssit, Sapientiam vino obumbrarl. Plin. lib. 27. 
cap. I. Vin dentro, senno fuora. Ital. 

The sweetest wine makes the sharpest vinegar. 

Vinegar, i. c. Vinum acre. Forte e 1' aceto di Tin duke. ItaL Cor- 
rupt io optimi est possima. 

Wink at small faults. 

It's a hard winter when one wolf eats another. 

Thii is a French proverb, Mauvaise est la taison quand on loop mange 
1' autre. 

Winter is Summer's heir. 

He that passeth a winter's day escapes an enemy. 

This is also a French proverb, Qui passe on jour d'by ver passe un de ses 
ennemis mortela. 

Winter finds out what Summer lays up. 

By wisdom peace, by peace plenty. 

Wise men are caught in wiles. 

A wise head makes a close mouth. 

Some are wise and some are otherwise. 

Send a wise man of an errand, and say nothing to him. 

Wishers and wouldcrs are never good householders. 

If wishes were butter-cakes, beggcrs might bite. 

If wishes were thrushes, beggers would eat birds. 

If wishes would bide, beggers would ride. 

Si soohaits furent vraia paatuureaux seroyent roia. Gall. If wishes might 
prevail, shepherds would be kings 

It will be long enough e're you wish your skiu full ot 
boles. 
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I never fared worse than when I wish'd lor my supper. 
Wish in one hand and shit in the other, and see whirl i 

will be full lirst 
Bought wit is best. 



Nocumenta document a, Go lea turn serb duel 1 'i pamitet. 

Good wits jump. 

Wit once bought is worth twice taught. 
A wonder lasts but nine days. 
A wooll-seller knows a wooll-buyer. Yorksh. 
A word is enough to the wise. 

A buon intenditor pochc parole. Ital. A bon entendenr il ne taut que 
demye parole. Gall. So the Italians say, A few words ; we say, one 
word; and the French say, half a word is enough to the undet standing 
and apprehensive. 

Many go out for wooll and come home shorn. 
Words are but wind, but blows unkind. 
Kn<ftvT(iT0v Trpaypa \6\or. 

Words are but sands, It's money buys lands. 
Fair words makes fools fain, i. e. glad. 

Douces prometses obligent les fols. Call. I fatti sono maschii, !e 
parole femine. Ital. Deeds are males, words are females. 

Few words are best. 

Pocbe parole & buon regimento. Ital. A fool's voice is known by 
multitude of words. Nature bath furnUhed man with two ears and but one 
tongue, to signify, lie must hear twice so much as be speaks. 

Fair words butter no parsnips. 

He opitulandum non verbis: the same in other terms* 

Good words fill not a sack. 

Good words cost nought. 

Good words cool more than cold water. 

Soft words hurt not the mouth. 

Douces or belles paroles ne scorcheot pas la langue. Gull, Soft words 
scald not the tongue. 

Words have long tails ; and have no tails. 
Soft words break no bones. 
Soft words and hard arguments. 
Many words hurt more than swords. 
An ill workman quarrels with his tools. 

Meschant ouvrier ja ne troovera bons outils. Gall, 

He that kills himself with working must be buried under 
The better workman the worse husband. [the gallows. 

Though this be no proverb, yet it is an observation generally true (tbe 
more the pity) and therefore, as 1 bave found it, 1 put it down. 
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Account not that work slavery, that brings in penny sa- 
AII work, and no play, makes Jack a dull boy. [voury. 
The world was never so dull, but if one won't another will. 
It's a great journey to the world's end. [most bags. 

I wot well how the world wags, he is mostlov'd that bath 
Twv evTV^VTiQ iravTEQ kiffi fftrryevslc;. Feliciummultl 
cognati. It was wont to be said, Ubi amici ibi opes; but now it may (as 
Erasmus complains) well be inverted, Ubi opes ibi amici. 

Tread on a worm and it will turn. 

Habet % musca plenem. "EvfTt Ifar flVfifi^KiKa V ff€p<t>f\oyif. 
J nest Sf formica A serpho bills. The meanest or weakest person is not 
to be provoked or despised. No creatnre so small, weak, or contemptible* 
but, if it be injured and abused, will endeavour to revenge itself. 

Every thing is the worse for wearing. 
He that worst may still hold the caudle. 

Au pins debile la chandelle a la main. Gall. 

The worth of a thiug is best known by the want. 

bkn perdu bien conuu, or Chose perdue est lors continue: Gall. 
Vache ne scait que vaut sa qnoiie jusques a ce qu' elle 1' ait perdue. The 
cow knows not what her tail is worth, Hill she hath lost it. 

He that wrestles with a turd is sure to be beshit, whether 
he fail over or under. 

That is, be that contends with vile persons will get nothing but a stain by 
it. One cannot touch pitch without being denied. 

i 

Y 

As soon goes the young lamb's skin to the market, as the 
old cw's. 

Aussi tost meurt veau comme vache. Call. Cost tosto muore il capretto 

come capra. It a I. 

Young men think old men fools, and old men know young 
men to be so. 

This Is quoted by Camden, as a saying of one Doctor Metcalf. It is 
now in many people's mouths, and likely to pass into ■ proverb. 

A young saint an old devil. 

De jeune Angelotevieux diable. Call. A Tartcsso ad Tartar urn. 

A young serving-man an old begger. 

I hi vive in corte muore u pagliaro. Itat. 

A young whore an old saint, v. in W. | 

Young- men may die, but old men must v. in O. 

If youth knew what age would crave, it would both get 

and .save. 
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Proverbial Phrases and Farms of Speech that are not intirc 

Sentences, 

A 

To bring an abbey to a grange. 

To bring a noble to nine- pence. We speak it of an unthrifU Ha fatto 
d' ana lanza una spina, & d'nna calza una borsctta. Hal. He hath 
made of a laoce a thorn, and of a pair of breeches, a purse : parallel to ours, 
He hath thwiuen a mill-post to a pudding-prick. 

To commit as many absurdities as a clown in eating of an 
Afraid oi' far enough. ChesL [ e g&« 

Of that which is never likely to happen. 

Afraid of him that died last year. Ckesh. 

Afraid of the hatchet lest the helve stick in's arse. CJiesh. 

Afraid of his own shadow. 

More afraid than hurt. 

They agree like cats and dogs. 

They agree like harp and harrow. 

This bath the same sense with the precedent. Harp and harrow are 
coupled, chiefly because they begin with the same letter. 

They agree like bells, they want nothing but hanging. 
He is paced like an alderman. 

The case is alter d, quoth Plowden. 

Edmund Plowden was an eminent common lawyer in Queen Eliza- 
beth'* time, born at Plowden, in Shropshire, of whom Camden gives 
this character : Vita integritate inter homines sua professionis nulti 
secundus. Elisabeth Ann. 1684. And Sir Edward Cooke calls him the 
oracle of the common law. This proverb is usually applied to such lawyers 
or others as being corrupted with larger fees shift sides, and pretend the 
case is altered ; such as have bovem in lingua. Some make this the occa- 
sion of the proverb : Plotvden being asked by a neighbour of his, what 
remedy there was in law against his neighbour for some hogs that bad tres- 
passed his ground, answered, he might have very good remedy ; but the 
other replying, that they were his hogs, Nay theu neighbour (quoth be) the 
case is altered. Others more probably make this the original of it. Plowden 
being a Roman Catholick, some neighbours of his, who bare him no good 
will, intending to entrap him and bring him under the lash of the law, had 
taken care to dress np an altar in a certain place, and provided a layman in 
a priest's habit, who should do mass there at such a time. And witball 
notice thereof was given privately to Mr. Plowden, who thereupon went 
and was present at the mass. For this he was presently accused and in- 
dieted. He at first stands upon his defence and would not acknowledge the 
thing. Witnesses are produced, and among the rest one, who deposed, that 
he himself performed the mass, and saw Mr. Plowden there. Saith 
Plowden to him, art thou a priest then? the fellow replied, no. Why then 
gentlemen (quoth he) the csmj is altered: No priest no mass. Which came 
to be a proverb, and continues still in Shropshire with this addition. The 
caseisalUrcd (quoth riowden) No priest no mass* 
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To angle with a silver hook. 

Feschar col hamo d' argento. The Italians by this phrase mean, to boy 
fish in the market. It it also a Latin proverb, Aureo hamo piscari. 
Money is the beat bait to take all sorts of persons with. 

If you be angry you may turn the buckle of your girdle 
To cut large shives of another man's loaf. [behind you. 
To cut large thongs of another man's leather. 

Dt alieno corio libcralis. Del cooio d* altri si fanno le corregge 
largee. Ital. II coope large courroye de cuir d' autruy. Gait. It may 
pass for a sentence thus, Men cut large shives of others loaves. This should 
seem lo be also a Dutch proverb : for Erasmus saith. Circumfertur 
apud nostratium vulgus non absimile huic yroverbium, Ex alieuo 
tcrgore lata secari lora. 

To hold by the apron-strings. 

7. e. In right of his wife. 

To answer one in his own language. 

Vt salutaris ita resalutaberis- 

A bit and a knock (or bob) as men feed apes. 
Arsy versy. Ts-fpov irportpov. [begging. 
She is one of miue aunts that made mine uncle go a 
A pretty fellow to make an axle-tree for an oven. Chesh. 

B 

He knows not a B from a battledoor. 
His back is broad enough to bear jests. 
My Lord Baldwin's dead. 

It is nsed when oue tells that for news which every body knows. A 
Sussex proverb, but who this Lord Baldwin was 1 could not learn there. 

You'll not believe he is bald 'till you sec his brains. 
Never a barrel better herring. 
Bate me an ace, quoth Bolton, 

Who this Bolton was I know not, neither is it worth enquiring. One of 
this name might happen to say, Bate me an ace, and for the coincidence 
of the first letters of these two words, Bate and Bolton, it grew to be a 
proverb. W&e have many of the like original as, v. g. Sup Simon, 6cc. 
Stay, quoth Stringer, &c. Ihere goes a story of Queen Elizabeth, that 
being presented with a collection of English proverbs, and told by the • 
author that it contained all the English proverbs, nay, replied she, Bate me 
an ace, quoth Bolton: which proverb being instantly looked for, hap- 
pened to be wanting in his collection. 

You dare as well take a bear by the tooth. 
If it were a bear it would bite you. 
Are you there with your bears. 
To go like a bear to the stake. 

He hath as many tricks as a dancing bear, [to his bear. 
If that the course be fair, again and again quoth Bonny 
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I bear him on ray bark. 

That is, I remember his injuties done to me with indignation and grief, 
or a purpose of revenge- 

To bear away the bell. 

You'll scratch a begger before you die. 

'I hat is, you'll be a begger, you'll scratch yourself. 

It would make a begger beat his bag. 
Ill not hang all my bells on one horse. 

That is, give all to one son. « 

Better believe it than go where it was done to prove it. 

Voglio pin tosto crederlo cbe andar a cercarlo. ItaU 

The belly thinks the throat cut. 
To have the bent of one's bow. 

There's ne'er a best among them, as the fellow said by 
Between hawk and buzzard. [the fox-cubs. 

To look as bio- as if he had eaten bull- beef. 
He'll have the last word though he talk bilk for it. 

Bilk, i. e, nothing. A nun it said to be bilked at cribbets when he gets 
nothing, when he can make never a game. 

Bill after helve. 

He'll make nineteen bits of a bilbery. 

Spoken of a covetous person. 

To bite upon the bridle. 

That is, to fare hardly, to be cut short or suffer want; for a horse can 
e*t but slowly when the bridle is in his mouth. Or else it may signify to 
fret, swell, and disquiet himself with anger. Frana mordere, in Latin, 
hath a different sense, i. e. to resist those who have us in subjection, as an 
unruly horse gets the bridle between his teetb, and runs away with his 
rider ; or as a dog bites the staff you beat him with. Statins useth it in 
a contrary sense, viz. to submit to the conqueror, and take patiently the 
bridle in one's mouth. Subiit leges % frana mcmordit. 

Though 1 be bitten I am not all eaten. 

What a bishop's wife? eat and drink in your gloves ? 

To wash a btackmore white. 

jEthiopem lavare, or dealbare, ofJii)KUV sen \(VK6.iVilv. labour 
in vain. Parallel whereto are many other Latin proverbs, as Laterem ^ 
lavare, arenas arare. / ( ^O^^ru JtlcJij fC- u *,^ut i QlA+S fa' . 

You cannot say black is his eye (or nail.) (hAfrAf <<&(4>%36 } 

That is, yon can find no fault in bim, charge him with no crime. «✓ 

Blind man's holiday, t. e. twilight, almost quite dark. 

As the blind man shot the crow. 

He hath good blood in him if he had but groats to it. 

That is, good parentage, if he had but wealth. Groats are great oatmeal, 
of which good housewives are wont to make black puddings. 
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To come bluely off. 

He's true blue, he'll never stain. 

Coventry bad formerly the reputation for dying bluet, insomuch that 
true blue came to be a proverb, to signify one that wu always the Mine, 
and like himself. 

To make a bolt or a shaft of a thing. 
There's a bone for you to pick. 

Egli rn' ha dato un osso da rosegar. Ital. 

To be bought and sold in a company. 

She hath broken her elbow at the church-door. 

Spoken of a house-wifely maid that grows idle alter marriage. 

You seek a brack where the hedge is whole. 
His brains are addle. 
His brains crow. 

His brains will work without barm. Yorksh. 
He knows which side his bread is buttered on. 
Twould make a horse break his bridle, or a dog his halter. 
One may as soon break his neck as his fast there. 
Break my head, and bring me a plaister. 

Taglia m* il naso Sc soppi me poi uelle orecchie. Ital. 

Spare your breath [or wind] to cool your pottage. 
You seek breeches of a bare-ars'd man. 

Ah asino lanatn. 

His breeeh makes buttons. 

This is said of a man in fear. Wc know vehement fear causes a relaxa- 
tion of the sf hinder ani, and nnvoluptary dejection. Buttons, because 
the excrements of some animals are not unlike buttons or pellets: as of 
sheep, bares, Ac. Nay they are so. like, that thry are called by the same 
name; this figure they get from the cells of the colon. 

As they brew e'en so let them bake. 

Some have it, .to let them drink, and it seems to be better sense so. 
Tute hoc intristi tibi omne exedendum ext. Terent. Phorni. Vt 
sementem feceris it a metes. Cie. de Orat. lib, 2. 

To make a bridge of one's nose. 

i. e. To intercept one's trencher, cup, or the like; or to Oder or pretend 
to do kindnesses to one, and then pa*s him by and do it to another, to lay 
hold upon and serve himself of that w hich was intended for another. 

To leave one inJjic briers or suds. 

He hath brought up a bird to pick out his own eyes. 

Kpioc rpoftia hirkriat. TaJ mitre U corvo che gli cavera poi 
gli occhi. He brings up a raven, &c. Ital. 

He'll bring buckle and thong together. 
To build castles in the air. 

Far castelli in aria. Ital. 
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He thinks every busk a boggard, t. e. a bugbear, or 
Bush natural, more hair than wit [phantasm. 
No butter will stick to his bread. 
To buy and sell and live by the loss. 
To have a breeze, i. e. a gad-fly, in his breech. 

Spoken of one that frisks about, and cannot ret in a place. 

The butcher look'd for his knife when he had it in his 
His bread is buttered on both sides. [mouth. 

i. e. He hatb a plentiful estate : he is tat and full. 

C 

I think this is a butcher's horse, he carries a calf so well. 
His calves are gone down to j^rass. 

This is a jeer for men with over-skndei legv 

His candle burns within the socket. 

That fl, he is an old man. Philosophers are wont to compare man's life 
not ineptly to the burning of a lamp, the vital heat always preying upon 
tbe radical moisture, which when it is qiite consumed a man di -s. There 
is indeed a great likeness between life and Amite, air beinjj as necessary to 
ibe maintaining of the one as of the other. 

If his cap be made of wooll. 

In former times, when this proverb came first in nse, men generally wore 
caps. Hats were a thing hardly known in England, much less hats made 
Of rabbets or beavers fur. Capping was then a great trade, and several ^istA ffffi & 
statutes made about it. So that, if his cap were made of tcoall, was as ' 
much as to say most certainly, As sure as the clothes on his back. 
Fuller. 

They may cast their caps at him. 

When two or mote run together, and one gets ground, he that is cft'C 
«nd despairs to overt ike commonly casts his hat alter the foremost, and 
gives ovtr the race. So that to cast their caps at one is to despair of 
catching or overtaking him. 

He carries fire in one hand and water in the other. 

AlterCi manu fert aquam, alterii i^nem- T;; f.uv vCiop (boptl. 
Sf.c, Plutarch. II porte le feu & P cau. Gall. Alter 1 manu j'ert 
lapidem, alterd pancm ostcntat. Plaut. 

To set a spoke in one's cart. 
To set the cart before the horse. 

f'urrus bovem trahit. Metier il carroinanzi aibuoi. Ital. La charruc 
v a devant les bocufs. Call. /'^r/t^^•/H^y^C^i/ , / 

The cat's in the cream pot. * J J 

this is used when people hear a great noise and hubbub amongst tlie 
gooil wives of the town, ami know not what it means ; but suppose that 
some tad accident is happened ; as that the cat is fallen into the cream-pot, 
or the like. 

Before the cat can lick her ear. 
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You shall have that the cat left in the malt-heap. 
They are Hot cater-cousins. 
He hath good cellarage. 

That char is char'd (as the good wife said when she had 
hang'd her husband.) 

A char in the Xorthcrn dialect is any particular business, affair, or 
charge, that I commit to or entrust another to do. 1 take it to be the same 

with charge /car' aTTVKviTr^v. 

To go cheek by jowl with one. 
To chew the cad upon a thing. 

i. e. To consider of a thin*, to revolve it in one's mind: to ruminate, 
which is the name of this action, is used iu the same sense both in Latin 
and English. 

The child hath a red tongue likes its father. 
Children to bed, and the goose to the lire. 

1 cannot conceive what might be the occasion, uur what is the meaning of 
this saying. I lake it to be senseless and nugatory. 

A chip of the old block. 

Patris est Jilius. lie is his father's own son ; taken always in an ill 
sense. 

Like u chip in a pottage pot, dotli neither good nor harm. 
\ It goes down like chimp d hay. 

I'll make him klfti* c-*>* nu*g' m.}s. 
To clip one's wings, 
fc. Pennas incidere aitctu, 

lie hath a cloak for his knavery. 

He is in the c/oM-market, i. e. in bed. 

To carry coals to Newcastle. 

.Soli lumen mutuari ; ccelo Stellas ; rana aquam. Crocnm tit 
Ciciam, ubi sc. mcuritnk ahandat : Noctuas .lthenas. Potior do 
fueilles au bois. Gall. To carry leaves to the wood. Alciuoo poma 
dare. 

To set cock on hoop. 

This is spoken of a prodigal, one that takes out the spiggct, and lays it 
upon the top of the barrel, drawing out the whole vessel without any 
intermission. 

His cockloft is unfurnished. 

i. e. He wants ♦brain^ Tall * men/ are commonly like high bouses, in 
which the uppermost room is worst furnished. 

To have a colt's tooth in his head. 

As is usually spoken of an old man that's wanton and petulant* 

To cut one's comb. 

As is usually done to cocks when gelded ; to cool one's courage. 
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They'll come again, as Goodyer's pigs did, t. e . never. 
Come and welcome, go by and no quarrel 
Command your man and do it yourself. 
Ask my companion if I be a thief. 

In the North they say, Ask my mother if my father be a thief. Do mind a 
al hosto s'egl' ha buon vino. Ital. Ask font host if he have good wine. 

To complain of ease. 
To outrun the constable. 

To spend more than one's allowance or income. 

You might be a constable for your wit. 

Cook-ruffian, able to scald the Devil in his feathers. 

To cool one's courage. 

He's corn-fed. 

A friend in a corner. 

To take counsel of one f s pillow. 

La nuict donne conseil. Gall. JVoctu urgenda consilia. Jnde nox 

€v<ppovn dicitur t 6Ti to typovtivTOTB /idAi«ra rote avSputnoic. 

Wapaytverat. La notte e madre di pensieri. Itat. The night is the 
mother of thoughts. 

Counsel's as good for him as a shoulder of mutton for a 
sick horse. 

What is got in the county is lost in the hundred. 

What is got in the whole sum is lost in particular reckonings ; or in - 
general, what is got one way is lost another. 

Court holy-water. 

Eau beniste de la coar. Gall. Fair words and nothing else. 

One of the court but none of the counsel. > 

All the craft is in the catching. 

To speak as though he would creep into one's mouth. 

He hath never a cross to bless himself withal. 

i. c. No money, which hath usually a cross on the reverse side. 

To have crotchets in one's crown. 
You look as if you was cnraMrodden. 
You look as though you would make the crow a pud- 
I have a craw to pluck with you. [din£> «. die. 

You need not be so crusty, you are not so hard bak'd. 
Here's a great cry and but a little wooll, as the fellow 
said when he shear'd his hogs. 

AsMi romor & poca lana. Ital. Minum tondes. Parturiunt 
monies, fa. 

You cry before you're hurt. 
Let her cry, she'll piss the less. 
To lay down the cudgels. 

M 3 
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Hk belly cries cupboard. 
To curse with bell, book. 
To be beside the 



To stand for a cypher. 

D 

To take a dagger and drown one's self. 
To be at daggers drawing. 

To look as it he bad suck'd bis dam through a hurdle. 
To dance to every man's pipe or whistle. 
, To burn day-liglu. ^ £4*. t „ // ^ 
Dead in the nest. 
To deal fools dole. 

To deal all to others and leave nothing to himself. 



Good to send on a dead body's errand. 
To work for a dead horse, or goose. 

To work oot an old debt, or without hope of future reward. Argent 
receu le bras rompu. Gall. The wages bad the arm is broken. Chi 
inanr.i e senrito indietro. Ital. He that pays In -fore-hand is 
Land. Chi paga'inauai tratto Trova ii lavor mal fat to. Ital. 



If thou hadst the rent of Dee-mills thou would'st spend 
it Chesh. 

Dee is the name of the river on which the city Chester stands : the mills 
thereon yield a greet annual rent, the biggest of any bouses about that 
city. 

As demure as if butter would not niclt in his mouth. 

Some add, And yet cheese will not choke him. 

To get by a thing as Dickson did by his distress. 

That is, over the shonlrters, as the vulgar usually say. There is a 
coincidence in the first letters of Dickson and distress : otherwise who thifr 
Dickson was 1 know not. 

Hold the disk while I shed my pottage. 

To lay a thing in one's dish. 

He claps his dish at a wrong man's door- 

To play the Devil in the buimong, i. e. corn mingled of 

pease, tares, and oats. 
If the Devil be a vicar thou wilt be his clerk. 
Do and undo, the day is long enough. 
To play the dog in the manger, not eat yourself nor let 

any body else. 

'AXXa ro TiicKvvocwoiucriiclvTilQ&rvp KaraKUfiivnQ 
^ Stc avrri rwv Kpi$&v c$/«, «*€ ry ivrrf cvvaptvf 
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<j)ayth> €7Tl Tpensi. Lvcian. Canis in presepi. E com* U cane 
del ortolano, che non inangia de cauoli egli & noji ne lascia mangiar altri. 
Hal. Like the gardener's dog who cannot eat the coleworts himself, nor 
will suffer others. 

Dogs run away with whole shoulders. 

Mot of mutton, bat their own ; spoken in derision of a miser's house. 

w 

We dogs worried the hare. 

To serve one a dog-trick 

It would make a dog doff his doublet. Chesh. 

A dog's life, hunger and ease. 

To aoat more on it than a fool on his bable. 

He'll not put off his doublet before he goes to bed, t. e. 

part with his estate before he die. 
You need not doubt you are no doctor. 
A dram of the bottle. 

This is the seamens phrase for & draught of brandy, wine, or strong 
waters. 

To dream of a dry summer. 

One had as good be nibbled to death by ducks, or, pecked 
to death by a hen. [by his side. 

y To take things in dudgeon, or to wear a dudge<m-d agger 
To dine with Duke Humphry. 

That Is, to fast, to go without one's dinner. This Duke Humphry was 
uncle to king Henry the sixth, and bis protector during bis minority, 
Duke of Gloucester, renowued for hospitality and good house-keeping. 
Those were said to dine with Duke Humphry, who walked out dinner 
time in the body of St. Paul'* church ; because it was believed the Duke 
was buried there. But (saith Dr. Fuller) that saying is as far from truth 
as they from dinner, even twenty miles off ; seeing this the Duke was buried 
in the church of St. Albans, to which he was a great benefactor. 

She's past dying of her first child, t. e. she hath had a 
bastard. 

£ 

He dares not for his ears. 

To fall together by the ears. 

In at one ear and out at the other. 

Dentro da un orecchia & fuora dal altra, Jtal. 
To eat one's words. 
You had as good eat your nails. 
He could eat my heart with garlick. 

That is, he hates me mortally. So we know some of the Americans 
feast upon the dead carcases of their enemies. 

There's as much hold of his word as of a wet eel by the 
tail. 
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I have eggs on the spit. 

I am very busy. Eggs if tbey be well roasted require much turning. 

Neither good egg nor bird. [be rdtten. 

You come with your five eggs a penny, and four of tham 
Set a fool to roast eggs f and a wise man to eat them. 
An egg and to bed. 

Give him the other half egg and burst him. 

To smell of e/W-grease. 
Lttcemam olere. 

She hath broken her elbow. 

That is, the hath bad a bastard, another meaning of this phrase see in the 
letter B, at the word broken. 

Elden hole needs filling Darbysh. 

Spoken of a lier. Elden hole Is a deep pit in the Peak of Derbyshire 
near Costleton, fathomless the bottom, as they would persuade us. It is 
without water, and if you cast a stone into it you may for a considerable 
time boar it strike against the sides to and again as it descends, each stroke 
giving a great report. 

To make both ends meet. 

To bring buckle and thong together. 

To have the better end of the staff. [moulds. 
He'll have enough one day when his mouth is full of 
A sleeveless errand. [muse. 
Find you without an excuse and find a hare withont a 

Has notrit qulbus effuf>U Kucrates. This Eucratcs was a miller in 
Athens who, getting share in the government, was very cunning in finding 
out shifts and pretences to excuse himself from doing his duly. 

I was by (quoth Pedley) when my eye was put on. 

This Pedley was a natural fool of whom go many stories. 

To cry with one eye, and laugh with the other.. 

» 

F 

To set a good face on a thing. 

Faire bonne mine. Gall. 

1 think his face is made of a fiddle, every one that looks 
To come a day after the fair. [on him lores him. 

Kardwtv rijfc eoprf\Q y]Knq. Pastfestum venisti. Plat. />* 
Gorg. 

It will be fair weather when the shrews have dined. 
He pins his faith on another man's sleeve. 
To fall away from a horse-load to a cart-load. 
Fall back fall edge. 

Farewell and be hang'd, friends must part. 
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Farewell frost, Nothing got nor nothing lost. 
He thinks his fart as sweet as musk. 
He farts frankincense. 

This is an ancient Greek proverb, Benefit/ \lfiavutrOP t Self-love 
makes even a man's vices, infirmities, and imperfections, to please hiim, 
Suns cuique crepitus bene oUt. 

He makes a very fart a thunder-clap. 
All the fat's in Hie fire. 
To feather one's nest well. 
To go to heaven in a feather-bed. 
Nm est e terris mollis ad astra via. 

Better fed than taught. 
All fellows at football. 

If gentleman and persons ingeniously educated will mingle themselves 
with rusticks in their rude f ports, they must look for usage like to or rather 
coarser than others. 

Go fiddle for shives among old wives. 
Fight dog, fight hear. 

.Vf depugnes in a tie no negotio. 

To fight with one's own shadow. 

jLtCiauaytir. To fight with shadows, to be afraid of bir own fan- 

cies, imagining danger where there h none. 

To fiU the mouth with empty spoons. 
To have a finger in the pye. 

He had a finger in the pye when he burnt his nail oft 
He hath more wit in his little finger than thou in thy 
To put one's finger in the fire. [whole body. 

Prudens in jtammam ne manum injicito. Hieron. Put not your 
finger needlessly into the fire. Meddle not with a qoarrel voluntarily 
wherein you need not be concerned. Prov. x*vi. 17. 

To foul one's fingers with. 

To have a thing at his fingers ends. 
Scire tanquam ungues digitus que. 

His fingers are lime-twigs, spoken of a thievish person .- 
AW fire and teugh. 
To come to fetch fire. 

To go through fire and water to serve or do one good. 

Probably from the two sorts of ordeal by fire and water. 

To add fewel to the fire. 

OUum c amino add ere. 

- 

All is fish that comes to net. 

You fish fair and catch a frog. 

Neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red herring. 
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I have ot hi i fish to fry. 
By fits and starts, as the hog; pisscth. 
To give one a flap with the fox's tail, t. e. to cozen or 
defraud one. [vetous person. 

He would flay a flint, or flay a groat, spoken of a co- 
To send one away witli a flea m his ear. 

Lo gli ho nie«ao un palce nel orecchio. ItaL It is not easy to con- 
ceive by them who have not experienced it, what a buzzing and noi*e a 
flea will make there. 

■ 

Its the fairest flower in his crown, or garden. 
To fly at all game. 
More fool than (idler. 

The vicar of fools is his ghostly father.^ A fy? 

To set the best/oof forward. Irtr* -C) 6 ft /nr. 
He hath a fair forefiead to graft on. ' 
Better lost than found. 

Too free lo be fat [not get his wife with child. 

lie's free of Fumbler's-hall. Spoken of a man that tan- 
He may e'en go write to his friends. 
Wc say it of a man when all his hopes axe gone; 

To fry in his own grease. 

Out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

Cader dalla padella nellc bragie. ItaL Sautter de la poile 8c sc jetter 
dans les braises. Call. De fumo in jlammam (which Ammianus 
Marccllinus cites as an ancient proverb) hath the same sense, E vita til 
Charybdi inScpUam incidere. Ni cinerem titans in prunes incidas. 

"Etc TO TCVQ €K rS KaiTVU. Lucian. 

You are never well full nor fasting. 

The gallows groans for you. 

To gape for a benefice. 

He may go hang himself in his own garters. 

All your geese are swans. 

Suum caique jmlchrum. Ill suo soldo valtredeci danari. Jul. His 
fhilling's worth \Y pence. 

You're a man among the geese when the gander is away. 
What he gets he gets out of the fire. 
To get over the shoulders. \ the worse. 

All that you get you may put in your eye and see nevcf 
He bestows his gifts as broom doth honey. 

Broom is so far from sweet that it's very bitter, 

I thought I would give him one and lend him another, 
i. e. I would be quit with him. . 



k 
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Give a loaf and beg a shive. 
There's a glimmer in the touch-box. 
ihit of Goas blessing into the warm sun, 

Ab equis ad asinos. 
(Jo in God's name, so ride no witches. 
Go forward and fall, go backward and marral!. 

A frontepr<seipithtm,a tergo lupi. 

I'll go twenty miles on your errand first. 
To give one as good as he brings, or his own. 

Qui qu<r vult dicit qua MM vult audict. Tercn. L t sututurls it* 
resalutaberis. 

One Yate for another, good fellow, v. in O. 
I am a fool, I lo^e any thing that'is good. 
To come from little good to stark naught. 

Ab equis ad asinos. Aland) abuli in morem. Mamlrabulus, 
finding gold mines in Sumos, at first offered and gave to Juno a golden 
r,»m, afterwards a silver ouc, then a until one of brass, and at last nothing 
at all. 

Some good some bad, as sheep come to the fold. 

Sunt bona t sunt qutrdam mcdiocria, sunt mala plura Qu<e Ugis. ^c. 
Mart. 

I'll do my good-will, as he said that thresh'd in his cloak. 

This was some Scotch man, tor 1 have b.cn told, that they arc wont to 
do bo : mjself have seen them hold plough in their cloaks. 

He did me as much good as if he had piss'd in my pot- 
To brag of many good-morrows. [tftge. 
A goose cannot graze after him. 

He hopes to eat of the goose shall graze on your grave. 

Steal my goose and stick me down a feather. 

He cannot say shooh to a goose. [dirty lane. 

You're a pretty fellow to ride a goose a gallop through a 

You find fault with a fat goose. 

You'll be good when the goose pisseth. 

All is not Gospel comes out of his mouth. 

He must have his (Trains of allowance. 

A knave or a rogue in grain. 

1'hat is, of a scarlet dye. The Alkermes berry, whtrewith they Hye 
scarlet, is called in Greek, KCLT avruvopaalav, KOKKOC;, that "is, 
in Latin, and in English grain. 



granutn in Latin, and in English grain. 

It goeth against the grain. 

J he grain, Pecten ligni, longways the wood, as the fibres ruu. To go 
transversly to these fibres is to go against the grain. 

Teach your grandame \ £ hcr 

J 8 ^ i to sup sowre milk. 
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A qui lam i of a re, Delphinum natare doci. II ne faut a p prendre an* 
poiasons a nager. Gall. Yon mast not teach fish to swim. Teach me to 
do that I know how to do much better than yonrself. Teach your father to 



He's gray before he's good. 
To grease a fat sow on the arse. 

On ne doit pas a gras porceau Ic cul oindre. Call. 

To grease a man in the fist. 

That it, to put money into bis hands; to fee or bribe him. 

I'll either grind or find. 

All bring grist to your mill. 

To grow like a cow's tail, i. e. downwards. 

He has no guts in his brains. 

The artfractus of the brain, looked upon when the Dura water is 

He has more guts than brains. 

To be hail fellow well me! frith one. 
It goes against the hair. 

The hair of most animals lies on- way, and if yon Mroke them down the 
way the hair lies, your hand slides smoothly down ; but if you stiukt (lie 
contrary way, the hair rises up and resists the motion of your hand. 

To Uikc a hair of the same dog. 

i. e. To be drunk again the next day. 

To eut the hair. 

i.e. To divide so exactly as that neither part have advantage. 

You halt before you're lame. 
To make a hand of a thing. 
To live from hand to mouth. 

/» di*m vivere, or as Persim, Ex tempore vivere. 

Hand over head, as men took the covenant. 
Two hands in a dish and one in a purse. 
To have his hands full. 

* • 

1' ay asstz \ faire jjjviron les mains. Gall. 

Y\\ lay my handon my halfpenny ere I part with it. 
To hang one's ears. 

Demitto auriculas ut iniqua mentis ascellus. Horai. 

They hang together like burs, or like pebbles in a halter. . 
To eatch a hare with a tabret. 

On ne prend le lievre an Uboui in. Gall. One cannot catch a hare with 
a tabret. Bove venarl leporem. 

You must kiss the /tare's foot, or the cook. 
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Spoken to one that comes so late that he hath lout bis dinner or supper. 
Why the hare's foot nrast be kiss'd I know not; why the cook bhouid be 
kissed there is some reason, to get some victuals of her. 

Set the hare's hca<l against the goose giblets. 

i. e. Ballauce things, set one against another. 

Ifs cither a hare or a brake-bush. 

V\oiov if KvvFf. Aut navis, aut galerus. Something if you 
knew what. 

To be out of harm'* way. 

£go cro post prinvipia. Terent. 

To harp upon the same string. 

Eandem cantilenam nvinere; %eudem chordd aberrare. IIor.it. 

He is drinking at the harrow when he should be fol- 
lowing the plow. 
To make a long haixest of a little corn. [ears. 
To hear as hogs do in harvest ; or, with } T our hottest 
He is none of the Hastings. 

Spoken of a slow person. There is an aquivoque in the word Hastings 
which is the name of a great family in Leicestershire, which were T.ails 
of Huntington. They had a fair house at Ashby de la Zouch, now 
much ruined. 

Too hasty to be a parish clerk. 
He knows not a hawk from a hand-saw. 
To be as good eat ha\j with a horse. 
To have his head under ones girdle. 
He cannot hear on that ear. 

He may be heard where he is not soon. [decidit. 

His heart fell down to his hose or heels. Animus in pedes 

He is heart of oak. 

Hell is broken loose with them- 

Harrow (or rake) hell, and scum the Devil. 

To help at a dead lift 

To throw the helve after the hatchet 

To be in despair. Ad perditam scvurim manubrium adjlccrc. 

To fish for a heri ing, and catch a sprat 
To be high in the instep. 
To hit the n ail on the head. 

Toucher au blanc. Gall. To hit the white. 

To hit the bird on the eye. 
Hobson's choice. 

A man is said to have Hobson'a choice, when he must either fake what 
is left him, or choose whether he will have any part or no. This Hobstm 
was a noted carrier in Cambridge, in king James's time, who paitly by 
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-carrying, partly by gracing, raised himself to a great estate, and did much 
good in the town ; relieving the poor, and building a public 



To make a hog or a dog of a thing. 

To bring one's hogs to a fair market 

To hold with the hare and run with the hound. 

Not much nulike hereto is that Latin one, Duabus sellls seder e, i. e. 
incertarum esse yartium, £ ancipiti fide ambabus servire vcile, v. 
ILrasm. Liberius Mimus chosen into the senate by C*sar, coming to sit 
down by Cicero, he refusing him, said, I would take too in did we not sit 
ao close (nisi anguste sederemus) reflecting upon Caw, who chose so 
many into the senate that there was scarce room for them to sic Liberut 
replied, but you were wont to sit upon two stools (duabus sell is sedere) 
meaning to be on both sides. 

He'll find some hole to creep out at ' : ' 

He's all honey or all turd. 

f brake bread. 



As honest a man as ever » . , 

€ trod on shoe leather. 

An honest man and a good bowler. 

By hook or by crook. 

Quo jure, qudque injuria, Terent. Soit a droit on a tort. Gall' 

Youll ride on a horse that was foal'd of an acorn. 

That to, the gallows. 

They cannot set their horses together. 
He hath good skill in horse-flesh to buv a goose to ride on* 
See how we apples swim, quoth the horse-turd. 
To throw the house out of the windows. 
Ta imtprtoo vkonpa Sfiaau 

He is so hungry he could cat a horse behind the saddle. 

• J \ •. 

To be Jack on 'both sides. 

'AXXo7rpo<TaXXoc. A turn-coat, a weathercock. 

To play the Jack with one. 
To break the ty. 



il giacclo. Hal. Scindere glaelem. To begin any hazardous 
or difficult thing. 

'] 1 1, j j * ... * , 

Sick of the idles. 

Sick of the idle crick, and the belly-wark in the heel. 

Belly-wark, i. e. belly-ake. It is used when people complain of sickness 
lor a pretence to be idle upon no apparent cause. 

You'll soon learn to shape idle a coat 
Give him an inch and he'll take an cli 
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He hath no ink in his pen, t. e. no money in his purse, or 
no wit in his head. 

K 

To lay the key under the threshold, 
To kill with kindness. 

So the ape is said to strangle her young ones by embracing and hugging 
them. A ad so may many be said to do, who are still urging their ■ < k 
friends to eat this and that and the other thing, thereby clogging their- 
stomachs and adding fewel to their diseases : loudly imagiuing, tint it tlity 
eat not a while they'll preseutiy die. 
Kim kam. 

It conies by kind, it costs him nothing. 
A man of a strange kidney. 

Whosoever i3 king thou'lt be his man. [clogs. 
I'll make one, quoth Kirkkam, when he dane'd in his 
You would kiss my arse before my breeches are down. 
She had rather kiss than spin. 
Kit after kind. 

A chip of Ihe old block. Qui naist de gcline 11 aime \ grater. Cull. He 
that was born of a hen loves to be scraping. 

Kit careless, your arse hangs by trumps. 
As very a knave as ever piss'd. 

Knit my dog a pair of breeches and my cat a cod-piece. 
Ho hath tied a knot with his tongue that he cannot untie 

with all his teeth. Meaning matrimony. 
It's a good knife ; it will cut butter when 'tis melted. 
A good knife, it was made five miles beyond CutwclL 
You say true, will you swallow my knife % 
It does me Knighfs service. 
He got a knock in the cradle. 
To know one from a black sheep. 
To know one as well as a begger knows his dish. 
To know one no more than he does the Pope of Rome. 
Better known than trusted. 

L 

To have nothing but one's labour for one's pains. 

Avoir Taller poor le venir. Gall. To have one's going fur one's coining. 

You'll go up the ladder to bed, ft. e. be hang'd. 
At latter Lammas. 

Ad Grtecas calendas, i. e. never. 'E7TKIV ijuiovoi TtK€(jJ(Ti, 
Cum muli pariunt. llerodot. 

Help the lame dog over the stile. 

He was lapped in his mother's smock. 

Th« lapwing cries most farthest from her nest. 

N2 
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To laugh iu oae's face and cat his throat. 

As bottled ale is said to do. Da ana band* m' ooge, da Y altra me 

ponge. Ital. 

He can laugh and cry both in a wind. 

To laugh in one's sleeve. 

More like the Devil than St Laurence. 

He'll 50 to /atr for the washing: of a straw. 

To have the laic iu one's own hand. 

She doth not leap an inch from a shrew. 

To leap over the hedge before you come at the stile. 

She hath broken her leg above the knee, 1. e. had a 

He's on his last legs. [bastard. 

To have the length of one's foot. 

To lick one's self whole again. 

To In k honey through a cleft stick. 

To lie as fast as a dog can lick a dish. 

That's a lie with a Jatchct, All the dogs in the towns 

cannot match it. 
To tell a man a lie, and give him a reason for it. 
To stand in one's own light. 
Like me, Cod bless the example. 
If the /ion's skin cannot the fox's shall. 

Si tconina ye I lis mm satis est, assuetuia vulpina. Condre le peaa 
dc rcgnard » celle (In lion. Gait. To attempt or compass that by craft 
which we cannot obtain or effect by force. LMus an virtus quis s* 
haste requirit. 

If he were as long as he is lither, lie might thatch a 

house without a ladder. ChesA. 
To send bv Tarn Long the carrier. 
He looks as if he had neither won nor lost. 

He stands as if be were moped, in a brown study, unconeern'd. 

To lose one's longing. 

Hm , S the dionpinjrs of his nose, 
e 11 not lose \ 4l : «J 7. , . .. 

C the paring « »t his nails. 

Egli scortarebbe nn pudocchiu per haver ne la pelle. ItaL He would 

flay a Ivute to get the skm. Aquam ylorat coin lavat jumdert. 

riant 

Ware skins, quoth Grubber, when he flung the lomn into 
There's love in a budget. ft he /ire. 

To love at the door and leave at the hatch. 
See for your love, and huv for your nionev. 
I could not get any neither for lute nor it. miry. 
To leave one in the lurch. 
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M 

Madge good cow gives a good pail of milk, and thou 

kicks it down with her foot. 
To correct, or, mend the Magnificat. 

i. e. To correct that which is without any fault or error. Magnificat 
is the Virgin Mary'* hymn, Luke i. So called from the first word of it, 
which is Magnificat. As the other hymns are called Benedictus, Nunc 
diinittis, Te Ucum, <$r. For the same reason. Nodum in svirpo quarere. 

She's a good maid but for thought, word, and deed. 
There arc never the fewer maids for her.?* < ^C+^+^Li^ 

Spoken of a woman that hath maiden children. ' 

For my peck of malt set the kiln on fire. 

This is used in Cheshire, and the neighbouring countries. They mean by 
it, I am little concerned in the thing mentioned : 1 care not much come on 
it what will. 

One lordship is worth all his manners. 

There is an equivoque in the word manners, which if written with an 
€ signifies mores, if with an o manneria ; howbeit in the pronunciation 
they are not distinguished ; and perhaps in writing loo they ought not. 

You know good manners, but you use but a few. 
To miss his mark. 

Abcrrare a scopo, non attlngere scopum, or extra scopum jactUare. 

She hath a mark after her mother. 

That is, she is her mother's own daughter. Patris est filius. 

The gray mare is the better horse. 

I. e. The woman is master, or we say wears the breeches. 

I'll not go before my mare to the market 

I'll do nothing preposterously : I'll drive my mare before me. 

All is well, and the man hath his mare again. 
Much matter of a wooden platter. 

Aa; a iript Oa\"/)c Mira de lente. A great stir about a thing of 
nothing. 

One may know your meaning by your gaping. 
You measure every one's corn by your own bushel. 

To misuri gli altri col tuo passetto. JtaL 

To measure his cloth by another's yard. 
To bring meat in its mouth. 

Meddle with your old shoes. [spill'd the butter-milk. 

I'll neither meddle nor make, said Bill Heaps, when he 

To mend as sowrc ale docs in summer. 

1 cry you mercy, I took you for a join'd stool. 

To spend his Michaelmas rent in Midsummer moon. 

You*d marry a midden for muck. 

N 3 
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Either by mi^ht or by sleight 

I can see as tar into 2l mill-stone as another man. 

A Scotch-mist, that will wet an Englishman to the skin. 

Mock not (quoth MoiUford) when his wife call'd liiop 

To hayc a month's mind to a thing;. [cuckold. 

In ancient wills we find often mention of a month's mind, and also of a 
year's mind, and a week's mind : they were lesser funeral solemnities ap- 
pointed by the deceased at those times, for the remembrance of him. 

Tell me the moons made of green cheese. 

Qui si tectum ruat ? 

Yon may as soon shape a coat for the moon. 
To make a mountain of a mohvhill. 
Arcem cx cloaca facere, ex elephanto tnuscam. 

To speak like a moose in a cheese. 

Your mouth hath beguiled yonr hands. 

You'st have his muck for his meat. Yorksh. 

He hath a good muck-hill at his door, i. e. lie is rich, 

N 

Hr had as good eat his nails. 
You had not your name for nothing. 

QtptuVVfAOQ. 

I took him napping, as Moss took his mare. 

Who this Moss was is not very material to know: I suppose some anch 
man might find his mare dead, and taking her to be only asleep might say, 
Have I taken you napping f 

I'll first sec thy neck as long as my arm. 

To seek a needle in a bottle of hay. 

I may see him need, but I'll not sec him bleed. 

Parents will usually say this of prodigal or nndutiful children ; meaning, 
I will be content to »ee them suffer a little hardship, but not any great mi- 
sery or calamity. 

As much need of it as he has of the pip, or of a cough. 
Tell me news. 
More nice than wise. 

Nichils in nine pokes, or nooks. Chesh. i. e. nothing at all. 
To bring a noble to nine-pence, and nine-pence to nothing. 

II fait de son teuton six sols. Gall- To bring an abbey to a grange. 

He hath a good twse to make a poor man's sow. 

II seroit bon truy A pauvre hoinme. Gall. 

To hold one's nose to the grindstone. 
To follow one's ?tose. 
To lead one by the nose. 
.Mcuar uuo per U uaso. Ital. T)/£ piyug tXhtiadai, This is an 
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ancient Greek proverb. Erasmus saith the metaphor ii taken horn BuflVs, 
who are led and guided by a ring put in one of their nostrils, as I have 
often seen in Italy: so we in England are wont to lead bears. 

To put one's nose out of jpiiit. 

You make his nose warp. 

It will be a nosegay to him as long as he lives. 

It will stink in his nostrils, spoken of any bad matter a roan hath been 
engaged in. 

9 ■ 

To cut down an oak and set up a straw-berry. 

Cavar un chiodo & plantar una cavicchia. JtaL To dig np a nail and 
plant a pin. 

To have an oar in every man's boat. 

Be good in your office, you'll keep the longer on. 

To give one a cast of his office. 

He hath a good office, he nuwt needs thri\e. 

To bring an old house on one's head. 

To rip up old sores. 

To cast up old scores. 

Once at a coronation. 

Never but once at a wedding. 

Once and use it not. 

One yate for another, good fellow. 

They father the original of tbis upon a passage between one of the Earl* 
of Rutland and a country fellow, The earl riding by himself one day 
ova took a country man, who very civilly opened him the first gate they 
came to, not knowing who the earl was. When they came to the next gate, 
the earl expecting he should have done the same again. Nay soft, saith the 
country man, One yate for another, good fellow. 

A man need not look in your mouth to know how old 
you are. 

Eacies tua computut annos. 

To make 01 is of good hay. 
Over shoes over boots. 

This hath almost the same sense with that, Ad perditam securim manu- 
brium udj'u ere. 

A shive of my own loaf. 
A pig of my own sow. 
To out-shoot a man in his own bow. 
The black ox never trod on his foot. 
i. e. lie never knew what sorrow or adversity raeaned. 

P 

Make a page of your own age. 

i. e. Do it youraelf, 

t 
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To stand upon one's pantofles. 
To pass the pikes. 

He is pattring the Devil's Pater-nostcr. 

When one is grumbling to himself, and il may be cursing those tint hive 
anger'd or <J issj.il ated him. 

To pay one in his own coin. 

He is going into the pease-i\eh\, i. e. falling asleep. 

To be in &pcck of troubles. 

To take one a peg lower. 

Penny-whc and pound foolish. 

Mfrjoo; vZu)p TzivQVTtc, afitrpwr |ia£av ecovtic., » e. 
Ad tiieit.su ram aquam OiOunt, sine inenxura ojfam comedentes. He 
spares at the spiggol, and lets it out at the bung-hole. 

He thinks his penny good silver. 

To take pepper in the nose. * 
To take physick before one be sick. / 
To pick a hole in a man's coat. ' 
He knows not a pig from a dog. 

Pigs play on the organs. 
A man so called at Hog's Norton,\a Leicestershire, or /lock's Xorton. 

Pigs fly in the air with their tails forward. 

To shoot at a pigeon and kill a crow. 

Not too high tor the pye, nor too low for the crow. 

If there be no remedy then welcome PillvalL 

To be in a merry pin. 

Probably this might come from di inking at pins. The Dutch, and 
English in imitation of them, were wont to drink out of a cup maiked 
with certain pina, and he accounted the roan that could nick the pin ; 
whereas to go above or beneath it was a forfeiture. Dr. Fuller EccltS* 
Hist, lib. 3,j>. IT. 

As surely as if he had piss'd on a nettle. 
To piss in the same quill. 
To stay a /w>«ng*-while. 

He'll play a small game rather than stand out. 

Auladus sit qui cithuradus esse non potest. 

Let the plough stand to catch a mouse. 
To be tost from post to pillory. 
To go to pot . 

I know bun not should I meet him in my pottage-tosh. 

To prate like a parrot. 

To say his prayers backward. 

To be in the same predicament. 

To have his head full of proclamations. 

Provender pricks him. j 
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To come in pudding time. 

Her pu/fe beats matrimony. [ground, or wind. 

To no more purpose than to beat your heels against the 
To as much purpose as the geese slur upon the ice. Clieslu 
To as much purpose as to give a goose hay. Chub* 

Q 

To be in a quandary. 
To pick a quarrel. 

He'll be quartermaster where e'er he comes. 
Ta touch the quick, or to the quick. 

R 

To lie at rack and manger. 
If it should rain pottage lie would want his dish. 
He is better with a rake than a fork, fft vice versa. 

Most men are hotter with a rake than a foik, more apt to pull in and 
scrape up than to give out and communicate. 

No remedy but patience. 
Set your heart at rest. 

You ride as if you went to fetch the midwife. 
You shall ride an inch behind the tail. 
He'll neither do right nor suffer wrong. [my belly. 

Give me roast-meaty and beat me with the spit, or run it in 
You are in your roast-meat when others are in their fbdu 

Priusquam mactaris excorias. . , 

To rob the spittle. 
To rob Peter to pay Paid. 

II oate a S. Pierre pour donner a S. Vol. Gall. 

He makes Robin Hood's penny-worths. 

This may be used In a double sense ; either he sells things for half their 
werih: Robin Hood afforded rich penny-worths of his plnnderM gooda; 
- or he buys things at what price be pleases : the owners were glad to get 
any thing of Robin Hood, who otherwise would have taken their goods 
for nothing. 

To have rods in piss for one. 
You gather a rod for your own breech. 

Tel pone la baston dos* A son regret le bat on. Gall. "OiT avry 

ircik-a Tsv^et ttvy)p aXXw mm rtfamv* Hesiod. 'Erl 

oavTy rnv otXnvrjy Ka&XcXc* In tuum iysius ceyut lunam 
deducts. 

Right Roger, your sow is good mutton. 
To twist a rope of sand. 

n/c y&fifut \otviov nXituv* 
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A mm *M batter, if 



I ii>r»ur^t I had riven her rope enough, said Pedler, 
He rmr oo bis rirbt ssde. [wb«i be U<d his 
T* rrf e ooe a Rowland for an Ofiwr. 



To rw* V rou^b thick and thin. 

Hi* sfcor? arr made of naming leather. 

To nw the wild goose chase. 

To rtmr one war and look another. 

A* ak«ik» A*£taK €tQ inroc f]/un t api^tyiiv ziq iroio- 
nrpor. ArUtoyh. ay tid Vnhft— MUra mmmm J'trt lapidtm, 
f+mtm mttntat altera. Plant. 

s 

More tacks to the mill. 

To come tailing m a sow's car. 

'J o scape a tcowering. 

You make rac tcratch where it doth not itch. 
*l*he tea complains it wants water. 
That would I fain tee, said blind George of Hallo wet. 
To tei up one's staff, 
f. t. To resolve to abide in a 



To tei up his sail to every wind. 
Share and share like, some all, 



To cast a ere at 

To cast an old iW' after 
Not worth tkoe-bneklet. 

To make a fair jW in a country church. [Outh. 
Cood to fetch a or* man sorrow and a dead 
To poor water into a 

To ting ti»*- *ame 

tSanUUnmm euiidtm ran/ rr . Terra*. Pborm- Crrnmt* bis carts 

to 



Thou .-o.;o / like a bird calTd a swine. 

Sink "f >■ w rn. 

To call one Sir and something else, i. r. SirrJa. 
To set all at nx and mco. 
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To slander one with a matter of truth. 

To sleep a dog's sleep. \tences. 
Slow and sure. This might have been put among the sen- 
I smell a rat. 

To drive snails: A snail's gallop. 
Testudineus gradus. Plaut. Vicistis cochleam tardlfate. Idem. 

Tell mc it snows. 
To take a thing in snuff. 
To have a soft place in his head. 
Fair and softly, as lawyers go to heaven. 
As softly as toot can tall. 
Suspeiuos pedes ponere. Qulntil. Suspenso gradu ire. Terenl. 

To take a wrong sow by the car. 
A sow to a tiddle. 

"Oror \vpag. Asinus ad lyram. 

To sow his wild oats. 

As they soiv so let them reap. 

tit semcntem feccris ita metes. 

To be tied to the sowre apple-tree. 

i. e. To be married to au ill husband. * A 

To call a ,pade a spade. - 1** s/l*.** . S^A*9 tf^C 
You never speak but your mouth opens. 
Spick and span new. 

From spica an ear of com, and the spawn of fishes, saith Mr. TTowel* 
bnt rather as I am informed by a better author ; spike i* a sort of nail, 
and spawn is a chip of a boat : so that it is all one an to say, Every chip 
and nail is new. 

Spare at the spicket and let it out at the bung-hole. 

£ tien sn dalia spina & spande dal coccone. itai. 

He hath spit his venom. 

Spit in your hand and take better hold. 

You would spy faults it' your eyes were out. 

To make one a stalking-horse. 

What starve in a cooks-shop ? 

Endurer la soif aupres d' one fontaine. Gall, Mourir de faira an pre* (te 
raestier. Gall. This may be made a sentence by pnttiug it imperatively. 
Never starve, 4c. 

To go through stitch with a business. 
To stick by the ribs- 
He hath swallowed a stake he cannot stoop. 
The more you stir the worse you stink. 

Mtj Ktvelv kclkov }v Kti[i£i/ov t Ptusfatent stercora mota 
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piu si ruga tanto plu puna 11 atronco. ItaU Th* more you stir a 



}C To strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel. 
To stumble at a straw, and leap over a block. 

These two proverbs have the same sense: the former is used by oar Sa- 
viour. Mattk. xxiii. 14. 

^ ^ c When two Sundays meet, i. e. never. Ad Grvcas Calen- 
y * m To swallow an ox, and be chok'd with the tail. [das. 

^/c<A, )frtS>*~ 21 h^th the same sense with the two last save one. 

ye f<wu± , through an inch board. 

He'll swear \ dagger out of sheath. 

t the Devil out of hell. 

T 

To thrust his feet under another man's table. 

Alicna vivere quadrd. 

To take from one's right side, to give to one's left. 

To take one up before he is down. 

Tell you a tale, and find you ears. 

A tale of a tub. 

To tell tales out of school. 

To talk like an apothecary. 

Xottercfen-stceple's the cause of Goodwin's sands. 

This proverb is used when an absurd and ridiculous reason is given of 
any thing iu question , an account of the original whereof I find in one of 
Bishop Latimer** sermons in these words : Mr. Moore was once sent with 
commission into Kent, to try out, if it might be, what was the cause of 
Goodwin'* sands, and the shelf which stopped op Sandwich haven. Thi- 
ther cometh Mr. Moore, and calleth all the country before him, snch as 
-were thought to be men of experience, ami men that could of likelihood 
best satisfy him of the matter concerning the stoppiug of Sandwich haven. 
Among the rest came in before him an old man with a white bead, and 
one that was thought to be Utile less than an hundred yean old. When 
Mr. Moore saw this aged man, he thought it expedient to bear him say his 
mind in this matter (for being so old a man, it was likely that be knew 
most in that presence, or company.) So Mr. Moore called this old aged 
man onto him, and said, Father (said he) tell me if you can, what Is the 
cause of the great arising of the sands ami shelves here about this haven, 
which stop it op, so that no ships can arrive here. You are the oldest man 
I can espy in all the company, so that if any man oan tell any cause of it, 
you of all likelihood can say most to it, or at leastwise more than any man 
here assembled. Yea forsooth, good Mr. Moore, quoth this old man, for 
I am well nigh an hundred years old, and no man here in this company 
any thing near my age. Well then (quoth Mr. Moore) how say you to 
this matter? What think you to be the cause of these shelves and sand«, 
which stop up Sandwich haven T Forsooth sir, (quoth he) 1 sun an old 
man, I think that 7Vnrerr<m-steeplc is the cause of Goodu in'% sandtf For 
I am an old man sir (quoth he) I may remember tbi buildings of Tettterton, 
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steeple, and I may remember when (here was no steeple at all there. And 
before that Tenferlo/Mteeple was in building, there waft no manner of 
talking of any flats, or sands that stopped up the haven; and therefore, I 
think that Tenterton*tctp\e ia the canse of the decay and destroying of 



Sandwich haven — Thus far the bishop. 

I'll thank you for the next, for this I am sure o£ 
There's a thing in't (quoth the fellow) when he drank 
the dish-clout. [nay own. 

I'll not pull the thorn out of your foot and put it into 
To stand upon thorns. 
Thrift and he are at a fray. 

"When thrift's in the field, he's in town. q. * . / « y 

He struck at Tib, but down fell Tom. ' *0 ***** dr^hu^Cgh^yr 
His tongue's no slander. Jlu/*- A*fi*&f~ f 

Your tongue runs before your wit 

This is an ancient form of speech : I And it in Isocrates>* Oration to 
Demonic us, JJoXKwy yap >/ yXtirra TrporpiKu rfjc 
Stavoiac.. 

His tongue runs on wheels (or at random.) 

To have a thing at one's tongue's end, or at the tip of 

Tooth and nail. [one's tongue, 

Munibus pedlbusque. Remit velisque. 

To have an aking tooth at one. 
From top to toe. 
Topsy turvy. 

I would not touch him with a pair of tongs. 
To it again, no body comes. 

Nemo not insequiiur aut impellU. Erasmus e PI atone ; who tells as 
that this proverb continues to this day in common use (among the Dutch 
I suppose) to signify, that it is free for us to stay upon any business (immo- 
rari in re aliqua.) 

To drive a subtle trade. 

To put one to his trumps. [can throw a mill-stone. 

I'll trust him no farther than I can fling him ; or, than I 

You may trust him with untold gold. 

To turn with the wind, or tide. 

To turn over a new leaf. 

To turn cat in pan. 

In the twinkling of an eye. 

To stop two gaps with one bush. 

To stop two mouths with one morsel. 

Jhias Unit parities e&dem Jidelia. Unicd JlliA duos parare gene- 
ros r This is a modern proverb, but deserves, (saith Erasmus) to be hum- 
bered amongst the ancient ones. I find it among the French, D* une fiJle 
deux gendrea. To get himself two sons in law with one danghter. 



I 
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To kill two flies with one flap. 

To kill two birds with one shaft (or stone ) 

D' une pierre faire deux coup*. Gall. Di on* dono far daoi amid. Ital. 
To make two friends with one gilt. PigUar doe colombe con una fava. 
Ital. To take two pigeons with one bean. 

To carry two faces under one hood. 

II a one face a deux visages. Gall. Due viai sotto una beretta. Ital. 

To have two strings to one bow. 

II fait Wen avoir deux chordes eu son arc. Gall. This may be made a 
sentence by adding to it, It is good, or such like words. Duabus a nor is 
full us. 

Two hands in a dish, and one in a purse. 

To have thwitten a mill post to a pudding-prick. 

She's cured of a tympany with two heels. 

u 

To nourish a viper in one's bosom. 

Tu ti .Hevi It biscia in seno. Ital. Qptyai Kal XvKlfate, 
Vpiypat KVVdQ. Theocr. in hodoep. Cclubrum in sinu fovere. 
Est apud iEaopum Apologus de rustico quodam in haucrem. 

Nothing but up and ride? 

To be up the queen apple-tree. [in the cup. 

No sooner up, but the head in the Aumbrey, and nose 

w 

A warrant seal'd with butter. 

To look to one's water. 

To cast water into the Thames. 

Lumen soli mutuari. Sec. 

You can't see green cheese, but your teeth must water. 
1 11 not wear the wooden dagger, t. e. lose my winnings. 
W ear a horn and blow it not. 
To come home by weeping cross. 

Ihis weeping-cross, which gave occasion to this phrase, is about two 
miles distant from the town of Stafford. 

You may make as good musick on a wheel barrow. 

Without welt or guard. 

All shall be well and Jack shall have JiU. 

With a wet finger. 

Levi brachio 4 molli brachio. 

But when, quoth Kettle to his mare ? Chesh. 
Whist whist, I smell a bird's nest. [overthrow. 
You'll make an end of your whistle though' the cart 
Whist and catch a mouse. 
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To let leap a whiting. 

i. e. To let slip an opportunity. 

♦ She's neither wife, widow, nor maid. 
Your wind-mill dwindles into a nut-crack. 
All this wind shakes no corn, 
Either win the horse or lose the saddle. 

Aut ter sex aut tres tessera. *H rp/c c£ rj 7/>£te icvfiot* 
The ancients osed to play with three dice, so that thrice six must needs be 
the best, and three aces the worst chance. They called three aces simply 
three dice, because tbey made no more than the number of the dice. 'I he 
ace side was left empty without any spot at all, because to count them was 
no more than to count the dice. Hereupon this chance was called, ductus 
inanis, the empty chance. 

- 

Wind and weather do thy worst. 

To go down the wind. 

Win it and wear it. 

To have one in the wind. 

To have wind-mills in his head. 

Keep your windy &c. v. breath. 

You may wink and chuse. 

'Evflifkn liriTOl. Thrax ad Thracem compasitus. 

He shews all his wit at once. 

God send you more wit, and me more money. 

You were born when wit was scant. 

Your wits are on wooll gathering. 

You have wit enough to drown ships in. 

You give the wolf the weather to keep. 

Ha dato la pecora in guardia al lupo. ltal. Ovttn lupo commislstL 

i i 

To have a wolf by the cars. 

This is also a Latin proverb, Lupum auribus tenere. When a mat* 
hath a doubtful business in hand, which it is equally hazardous to pursue or 
give over ; as it is to hold or let go a wolf which one bath by the ears. 

To be in a wood. 

You cannot see wood for trees. 

In mart aquam quarts. 

To make woof or warp of any business. 
A ward and a blow. 

When he should work, every finger is a thumb. 
If any thing stay let work stay. 

The world is well amended with him. ] 
To have the world in a string. 

He has a worm in his brain. , 
Not worthy to carry his books after him. 

o 2 
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Not worthy to be named the same day. 
Not worthy to wipe his shoes. 

Jndignus qui illi matellam porrigat- 
JMspeream si tu Pyladi pr est are matellam 
Dignus es, aut porcos pascere Pirithoi. Martial. 

Not worthy, to carry guts after a bear. 



Proverbial SimMes, in which the Quality and Snlycct 
begin with the same Letter, 

As bare as a bird's arse, or as the back of my hand. 
As blind as a beetle or bat. 

Talpi cecior. As blind aj a mole, though indeed a mole be not abso- 
utely blind ; but bath perfect eyes, and those not covered with any mem. 
brane, as some have reported : but open, and to be found without ride the 
head, if one search diligently, otherwise tbey may easily escape one, being 
very small aud lying hid in the fnrr. So that it must be granted, that a 
mole sees but obscurely, yet so much as ia sufficient for her maimer of living, 
being most part under ground. Hypsea cacior. This Hypsea was a 
woman famous for her blindness. Tiresia cecior. The fable of Tiresias, 
and how he came to be blind, is well known. Leberidt cedor. Est 
aut em Leber is exuvie sine spolium serptnt it, sis quo apparent ejfi- 
gles duntaxat oculorutn, ac mcmbranula quedam tcnuissima qud 
serpen turn oculi prateguntur. A beetle hi thought to be blind, because 
in the evening it will fly with its full force against a man's face, or any 
thing else which happens to be in its way ; which other insects, as bees, 
hornets. Sec. will not do. 

To blush like a black dog. 
As bold as blind Bayard. 
As bold as Beauchamp. 

Of this siruame there were many Earls of Jf'artiitk, amongst whom 
(saith Dr. Fuller) I conceive Thomas, the first of that name gave chief 
occasion to this proverb; who in the year 1349, with one squire and six 
arcbers, fought in hostile manner with an hundred aimed men, at Hogges 
in Normandy, and overthrew them, sla\iug sixty Normans, aud giving 
the whole fleet means to land. 

As brisk as a body louse. 

As busy as a bee. 

As clear as ehrystal. 

As cold as charity. 

As common as Coleman hedge. 

As coy as Croher\ mare. 

As cunning as CraddocAy $*c. 

As dead as a door nail. 

As dull as dun in the mire. 

To feed like a farmer, or freeholder. 
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As fine asfivepcnce. 

As fit as a fiddle. 

As flat as a flounder. 

As grave as an old gate post 

As hard as horn. 

As high as three horse-loaves. 

As high as a hog all but the bristles. 

Spoken of a dwarf in derision. 

As hungry as a hawk, or horse. 

As kind as a kite, all you cannot eat youll hide. 

As lazy as Ludlam's dog, that lcan'd his head against a 

As mad as a March hare. [wall to bark. 

Fanum habet in comu. 

As merry as the maids. 

As nice as a nun's hen. 

As pert as a pearmonger's mare. 

As plain as a pack-saddle, or a pike-staff. 

As plump as a partridge. 

As proud as a peacock. 

As seasonable as snow in summer. 

As soft as silk. 

As true as a turtle to her mate. 

As warm as wooll. fa bull. 

As wise as Waltham's calf, that ran nine miles to suck 
As wise as a wisp, or woodcock. 
As welcome as water into a ship, or, into one's shoes. 
As weak as water. 

Others. 

As angry as a wasp. 

As bald as a coot. 

As bare as the back of my hand. 

As bitter as gall. Ipsa bile amariora. [jet, as ink, as soot 
As black as a coal ; as a crow or raven ; as the Devil, as 
As busy as a hen with one chicken. [dough. 
As busy as a good wife at oven ; and neither meal nor 
He's like a cat, fling him which way you will he'll light 
on his legs. 

She's like a cat, she'll play with her own tail. 

He claws it as Clayton claw'd the pudding, when he eat 

As clear as a bell. [bag and all. 

Spoken principally of a voice or sound without any Jarring or harshness. 

As clear as the sun, 

As comfortable as matrimony. 

o 3 
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It becomes him as well as a sow doth a cart-saddle. 
As crowse as a new-washen-louse. 

This is a Scotch aul Northern proverb. Crowse signifies brisk, 
lively. 

As dark as pitch. 

Blackness is the colour of darkness. 

As dead as a herring. 

A herring is naid to die immediately after it is taken oat of its element 
the water; that it dies very suddenly myself can witness; so likewise do 
pilchards, shads, and the rest of that tiibe. 

As dear as two eggs a penny. 
As like a dock as a daisy. 

That is, very unlike. 

As dizzy as a goose. 
As drunk as a beggar. 

Ibis proverb begins now to be disused, and instead of it people are 
ready to say, As drank as a lord : so much hath that vice (the more is the 
pity) prevailed among the nobility and gentry of late yeart. 

As dry as a bone. 
As dull as a beetle. 
As dun as a mouse. 

As easy as pissing a bed, as to lick a dish. 
As false as a Scot. 

I hope that nation generally deserves not snch an imputation ; and 
could wish that we Englishmen, were less partial to ourselves, and cen- 
sorious of our neighbours. 

As fair as Lady Done, Chesh. 

The Dune's were a great family in Cheshire, living at Utkinton by the 
forest side : nurses use there to call their children so if girls, if boys Earls 

of Derby. 

As fast as hops. 

As fat as butter, as a fool, as a hen in the forehead. 

To feed like a freeholder of Macklesfield, who hath neither 

corn nor hay at Michaelmas, Ckesh. 

This Macklesfield or Maxfield, is a small market town and borough in 

Cheshire. 

■ 

As fierce as a goose. 
As fine (or proud) as a lord's bastard. 
As fit as a pudding for a friar's mouth. 
As fit as a shoulder of mutton for a sick horse. 
As flattering or fawning as a spaniel. 
As fond of it as an ape of a whip and a bell. 
To follow one like a St Anthony's pig. 
It b applicable to such as have servile saleable souls, who for a small 
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reward will lacqnay it many miles, being more omciou* and asaidoous in 
their attendance than their patrons desire. St. Anthony is notoriously 
known to be the patron of hogs, having a pig for his p.ige in all pictures ; 
1 am not so well read in his legend as to give the reason of it ; but I dare 
say there is no good one. 

As freely as St Robert gave his cow. 

This Robert was a Knareburgh saint, and the old women there can till 
tell yon the legend of the cow. 

As hollow as a gun ; as a kex. 

A kex is a dried stalk of hemlock, or of wild cicely. 

As free as a blind man is of his eye. 
As free as an ape is of his tail. 
As free as a dead horse is of farts. 
As fresh as a rose in June. 
As full as an egg is of meat. 

£ pieno qoanto un novo. JtaL 

As full as a piper's bag ; as a tick. 

As full as a toad is of poison. 

As full as a jade, quoth the bride. 

As gant as a grey-hound. 

As glad as a fowl of a fair day. 

To go like a cat upon a hot bake-stone. 

To go out like a candle in a snuff. 

As good as George of Green. 

This George of Green was that famous Pindar of Wakr field, who 
fought with Robin Hood and liule John both together, and got the better 
of them, as the old ballad tells as. 

As good as goose-skins that never man had enough of. 
As good as ever flew in the air. [Chet/u 
As good as ever went endways. 
As good as ever the ground went upon. 
As good as ever water wet 
As good as ever twang'd. 
As good as any between Bagthot and Baw-waw. 

There is but the breadth of a street between these two. 

As greedy as a dog. 

As green as grass ; as a leek. 

As hail as a roch, fish whole. 

£ sano come un pesce. It a I. 

As hard-hearted as a Scot of Scotland. 
As hasty as a sheep, so soon as tail is up the turd is out 
To hold up his head like a steed often pounds. 
As hot as a toast 

To hug one as the Devil hugs a witch. 
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As hungry as a church-mouse. 
As innocent as a Devil of two years old. 
A conscience as large as a shipman's hose. 
As lawless as a town-bull. 

As lazy as the tinker who laid down his budget to fart. 
As lean as a rake. 

To leap like a cock at a black-berry. 

Spoken of one that desire* and endeavours to do barm bat cannot. 

As lecherous as a he-goat 
As light as a fly. 

To lick it up like Lim hay. Chesh. 

Lim is a Tillage on the river Mersey that parts Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire, where the best hay is gotten. 

As like his own father as ever he can look. 

As like one as if he had been spit out of his mouth. 

As like as an apple to an oyster. 

As like as four-pence to a groat. 

As like as nine-pence to nothing. 

No more like than chalk and cheese. 

To look like the picture of ill luck. 

To look like a strain'd hair in a can. Chesh. 

To look like a drown'd mouse. 

To look like a dog that hath lost his tail. 

To look as if he had eaten bis bed-straw. 

To look on one as the Devil looks over Lincoln. 

Some refer this to /.inco/n minster, over *hich when first finished the 
Devil is supposed to have looked with a torve and terrick countenance, as 
envying mens costly devotion, saith Dr. Fuller ; but more probable it is 
that it took its rise from a small image of the Devil standing on the top of 
Lincoln College in Oxford. 

As loud as a horn. 

To love it as a cat loves mustard. 

To love it as the Devil loves holy water. 

To love it as a dog loves a whip. 

As good luck as had the cow, that stuck herself with her 
own horn. [died in the summer. 

As gook luck as the lousy calf, that lived all winter and 
As melancholy as a gib'd cat. 
As merry as cup and can. 
As merry as a cricket. 
As mild (or gentle) as a lamb. 
As natural to him as milk to a calf. 
As necessary as a sow among young children. 
As nimble as an eel. 
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As nimble as a cow in a cage. 

As nimble as a new gelt dog. 

As old as Charing-Cross. 

As plaiu as the nose on a man's face. 

As poor as Job. 

This similitude runs through most languages. In the university of 
Cambridge the young scholars are wont to call chiding Jobbing. 

As proud as acock on his own dunghill. 
As proud as an apothecary. 
To quake like an aspen leaf. 
To quake like an oven. 

He's like a rabbet, fat and lean in twenty-four hours. 

As red as a cherry ; as a petticoat 

As rich as a new shorn sheep. 

As right as a ram's horn ; as my leg. 

As rotten as a turd. 

As rough as a tinker's budget 

As safe as a mouse in a cheese ; in a malt-heap. 

As safe as a crow in a gutter. 

As safe as a thief in a mill. 

As scabb'd as a cuckow. 

To scold like a cut-purse ; like a wych-waller. Chesh. 

That is, a boiler of salt: wyeb-houses are salt houses, and wailing if 

boiling. 

To scorn a thing as a dog scorns a tripe. 
As sharp as a thorn, as a rasor, as vinegar. 

Actto acrius. 

As much sibb'd as sieve and ridder, that grew in the same 
wood together. 

Stbb'd, that is, a kin. In Suffolk the banes of matrimony are called 

sibberidge. 

As sick as a cushion. 

She simpers like a bride on her wedding day. 

She simpers like a riven dish. 

She simpers like a furmity kettle. 

To sit like a frog ou a chopping block 

As slender in the middle as a cow in the wai.it 

As slippery as an eel. 

As smooth as a carpet Spoken of <rood way. 

As softly as foot can fall. 

As sound as a trout 

As sour as verjnee. 

As spruce as an ouion. 

To slink like a poll cat. 
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As strait as an arrow. 

As strait as the back-bone of a herring. 

Thon'lt strip it as Slack stripp'd the cat, when he pull'd 

As strong as mustard. [her out of the churn. 

To stmt like a crow in a gutter. 

As sure as a gun (or as death). 

As sure as check, or Exchequer pay. 

This was a proverb in queen Elizabeth'* time; the credit of the Ex- 
chequer beginning in and determining with her reign, taiih Dr. Fuiier. 

As sure (or as round) as a jugler's box. 
As sure as a louse in bosom. Chesh. 
As sure as a louse in Pomfret. Yorksh. 
As sure as the coat's on oue's back. 
As surly as butcher's dog. 
As sweet as honey, or as a nut 
As tall as a May-pole. 
As tender as a chicken. 

As tender as a parson's leman, t. e. whore. [curd. 
As tender as Pamell, that broke her finger in a posse t- 
A s testy as an old cook. 
As tough as whit leather. 
As true as God is in heaven. 
A s true as stc*l. 

As warm as a mouse in a churn. 

As wanton as a calf with two dams. 

As welcome as Hopkin, that came to jaU over night and 

was hang'd the next morning. 
As white as the driven snow. 
As wild as a buck. 



As much wit as three folks, two fools and a mad man. 
As well worth it as a thief is worth a rope. 
Like Goodyer'% pig, never well but when he is doing 
mischief. Chesh. [saying nothing. Chesh. 

He stands like Mumphazard, who was hanged for 
Like the parson of Saddleworth, who could read in no 
book but his own. Chesh. [her foot. Chesh, 

To come home like the parson's cow with a calf at 
To use one like a Jew. 

This, poor nation was intolerably abased by tbe English, while they 
lived in this land , cipecially at London on Shrove-Tuesday. Thus it 
came to pass, which God frequently foretold, that they should become a 
bye-word and a reproach among all nations. Dr. Fuller. 

He's like a swine, ht'il ne'er do good while he lives. 



As wily as a fox. 
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Undone as a man would undo an oyster. 
He feeds like a boar in a frank. 

He's like a bag-pipe, he never talks till his belly be full. 
Like Hunt's dog, that will neither go to church nor stay at 
She goes as if she crack'd nuts with her tail. [home. 
As wilful as a pig, he'll neither lead nor drive. 
As honest a man as any in the cards (when all the 

kings are out.) 
As good as ever drove top over tiTd house. [Chesh. 
You been like Smithwick, either clem'd or borsten. 



Proverbial Rhymes and old Saws. 

The crab of the wood is sawce very good 

For the crab of the sea. 
But the wood of the crab is sawce for a drab, 

That will not her husband obey. 

Snow is white and lies in the dike, 

And every man lets it lie: 
Pepper is black and hath a good smack, 

And every man doth it buy. 

Alba ligustra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur. Virg. 

My horse pisseth whey, my man pisscth amber ; 
My horse is for my way, my man is for my chamber. 

The higher the plum-tree, the riper the plum. 
The richer the cobler, the blacker his thumb. 

When Adam delv'd and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman? 
Upstart a churl and gathered good, 
And thence did spring our gentle blood. 

Le robbe fanoo il primo saogoe. Ital, 

With a red man read thy read ; 
With a brown man break thy bread : 
At a pale man draw thy knife ; 
From a black man keep thy wife. 

Bounce buckram, velvet's dear, 

Christmas comes but once a year ; 

And when it comes it brings good chear, 

But when its gone its never the near. , f } 

He that buys land buys many stones ; 
He that buys flvsh buys many bones: 
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He that buys eggs buys many shells, 

But he that buys good ale buys nothing else. 

Jack Sprat he loved no fat, and his wife she loved no lean : 
And yet betwixt them both they lick'd the platters clean. 

He that hath it and will not keep it, 
He that wants it and will not seek it, 
He that drinks and is not dry, 
Shall want money as well as I. 

The third of November the Duke of Vendosme past the 
water, 

The fourth of November the queen had a daughter. 
The fifth of November we 'scap'd a great .slaughter, 
And the sixth of November was the next day after. 

A man of words and not of deeds, 
Is like a garden full of weeds. 

Friday's hair and Sunday's horn, 

Goes to the D'ule on Monday morn. 

Our fathers, which were wondrous wise, 

Did wash tneir throats, before they wash'd their eyes. 

When thou dost hear a toll or knell, 
Then think upon thy passing bell. 

If Fortune favour I may save her, for I go about her; * 
If Fortune fail you may kiss her tail, and go without her. 

A red beard and a black head, 

Catch him with a good trick and take him dead. 

He that hath plenty of good shall have more ; 

He that hath but little he shall have less ; 

And he that hath right nought, right nought shall possess. 

Cardinal Wolsey. 
A whip for a fool, and a rod for a school, 
Is always in good season. 

Will Simmers. 
A halter and a rope for him that will be pope, 
Without all right or reason. 

The shape of a good Greyhound. 
A head like a snake, a neck like a drake, 
A back like a beam, a belly like a bream, 
A foot like a cat, a tail like a rat 
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Pnnch Coley cut cantHe, set brand on end. 

Neither good housewife, nor good housewife's friend. 

Alum si sit stalum non est mahmx. 
Beerum si sit cleerum est syncerum. 

If one knew how good it were, 

To eat a hen in Janivere ; 

Had lie twenty in the Hock, 

He'd leave but one to go with the cock. 

Children pick up words as pigeons pease, 
And utter them again as God shall please* 

Deux ace non possimt v six cinque solvere nulunt 
Omnibus est notum quater trois solvere totutn. 

As a man lives so shall he die, 
As a tree falls so shall it lie. 

JEgrotat Dcemon monachus tunc esse volebat : 
Dcemon convaluit Dcemon ut ante fuit. 
The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be ? 
The devil was well, the devil a monk was he. 

Thither as I would go I can go late. 

Thither as I would not go I know not the gate. 

No more mortcr no more brick. 

A cunning knave has a cunning trick. 

mi w S If a man he well it will make him siek. 
Tobacco tuc{ wm makc a man weJ| il he {w sk . k 

Per under salvo per ill moiulo bisogna havere occhio di 
falcone, orecehie di asmo, viso di scimia, parole di 
mercante y spalle di c*melo y bocca di porco f gamhe di 
eervo, ltal. 

To travel safely through the world a man must have a 
falcon's eye, an ass's ears, an ape's face, a merchant's 
words, a camel's back, a hog's mouth, and a hart's legs. 

It would make a man scratch where it doth not itch, 
To see a man live poor to die rieh. 

Est furor hand dubius simid &■ nmnifesta phrencsis, 
Ut locuples moriaris egenti vivcre fato. Juvenal. 
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Out of Dr. Fuller's Worthies of England, such as are not 
entered already in the Catalogues. 

Barkshirc. 

The vicar of Bray will be vicar of Bray still. 

Bray is a village well known in Berkshire, the vivacious vicar whereof 
living nnder King Henry the Eighth, King Edward the Sixth, Oneen Mary, 
and Queen Elizabeth: was first a papist, then a protestant, then a papist, 
then a protestant again. This vicar being taxed by one for being a turn- 
coat, not so, (said he) for 1 always kept my principle; which is this, to live 
and die vicar of Bray. 

Bedfordshire. 
As plain as Dunstable road. 

It is applied to things plain and simple, wilhoot either welt or guard to 
adorn them ; as also to matters easy and obvious to be found oot without 
any difficulty or direction. Such this road being broad and beaten, as the 
confluence of many leading to London from the north aud north-west parts 
of this land. I conceive, besides this, there is an allusion to the first syllable 
of this name Dunstable, for there are other roads in England as broad, 
plain, and well beaten as this. 

As crooked as Crawley brook. 

This is a nameless brook arising about IVobourn, running by Crawling, 
and falling immediately into the Ouse, a river more crooked and nurandrous 
than it, running above eighty miles, in eighteen by land. 

The bailiff of Bedford if coming. 

The Ouse or Bedford river is so called in Cambridgeshire, because 
when awoln with rain, &c. in the winter time it auests the Isle of Ely 
nith an inundation, bringing down suddenly abundance of water. 

•Buckinghamshire. 
Buckinghamshire bread and beef. 

The former as fine, the latter as fat in this, as in any other county. 
Hire if you beat a bush, it is odds you'll start a thief. 

"No doubt there was just occasion for this proverb at the original thereof, 
which then contained a satyrical truth, proportioned to the place betore it 
was reformed : whereof thus our great antiquary. It was altogether un~ 
passable in times vast by reason of trees, until LcottUne, abbot of St. 
Albans did cut them down, because they yielded a place of refuge for 
thieves. But this proverb is now antiquated, as to the troth thereof; 
Buckinghamshire affording as many maiden assizes as any county of equal 
populousness. 

Cambridgeshire. ' 

Cantabrigia petit erqnales, or ayualia. 

That is (as Dr. Fuller expounds it) either in respect of their commons; 
all of the same mess have equal share : or in respect of extraordinaries, they 
are all tcoovufioXoi, club alike: or In respect of degree, all of the same 
degree are fellows well met. The same degree levels, althongh of different 

Cambridgeshire Camels. 
I look upon this as a nick name groundlesly fastened on this country- 
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men, perhaps because the three firrt letters are the same in Cambridge ami 
camel. 1 doubt whether it had any respect to the fen-men stalking upon 
their stilts, who then iu the apparent length of their legs do something re- 
semble tbat beast. 

An Henry-sophister. 

So they are called, who, after four years standing in the university, stay 
themselves from commencing batchelors of arts, to render them in some 
colleges more capable of preferment. 

That tradition is senseless (and inconsistent with his princely magnificence) 
of such who fancy that King Henry the Eighth, coming to Cambridge, 
staid all the sophisters a year, who expected that a year of grace should have 
been given to them. More probable it is, that because tbat king is com- 
monly conceived of great strength and stature, that these Sophist* Henri, 
ciani were elder and bigger than others. The truth is this, in the reign 
of King Henry the Eighth, after the destruction of monasteries, learning 
was at a loss; and the University (thanks be unto God more scared than 
hurt) stood at a gaze what would become of her. Hereupon many student* 
staid themselves two, three, some fovr years; as who would see, how their 
degrees (before they took them) would be rewarded and maintained. 

Twittle t wattle, drink up your posset-drink. 

This proverb had its original in Cambridge, and is scarce known else- 
where. 

Cheshire. 

Cheshire chief of men. 

It seems the Cestrians have formerly been renowned for their valonr. 
v. Fuller. 

She hath given Lawton gate a clap. 

Spoken of one got with child, and going to Tendon to conceal it Law* 
ton it in the way to London from several parts of Cheshire. 

Better wed over the mixon than over the moor. 

That if, hard by or at home, the mixon being tbat heap of compost 
which lies in the yards of good husbands, than far off or from London. 
The road from Chester leading to J^ondon over some part of the moor- 
lands in Staffordshire, the meaning is, the gentry in Cheshire find it 
more profitable to match within their own county, than to bring a bride out 
of other shires, l. Because better acquainted with her birth and breeding. 
2. Because though her portion may chance to be less to maintain her, such 
intermarriages in this county have been observed both a prolonger of wor- 
rhipful families, and the preserver of amity between them- 

Every man cannot be vicar of Dowden. 

JJmvden, it seems, is one of the greatest livings near Chester, otherwise 
doubtless there are many greater church preferments in Cheshire. 

The mayor of Altringham lies in bed while his breeches are 
mending. 

The mayor of Altrin^ham, and the mayor of Over, 

The one is a thatcher, the other a dauber. 
These are two petty corporation*, whose poverty makes them ridiculous 
to their neighbours. 

P 2 
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Stopford law, no stake no draw. 

Neither in Cheshire nor Chawbent. 

That m, neither in Kent nor Christendom. Cliawbent is a town in 
Jjancashire. 

T/ie constable of Oppenshaw sets beggers in stocks at Man- 
chester. 

He feeds like a freeholder of Maxfield for Macklesfield,] 
who hath neither corn mr hay at Michaelmas. 
Maxfield is a market town and boroagh of good account in this aonnty, 
where they drive a prvt trade of waking and selling battens. When this 
came to he a proverb, it should seem the inhabitants were poorer or wotse 
husband* than now they are. 

Maxfield measure lieap and thrutch, i. e. thrust. 

Cornwall. 

ByTre, Pol, awrfPen, 

You shall know the Cornish men. 

These three words are the dictionary of such sirnames as are originally 
Cornish ; and though nouns in sense, I may ally term them prepositions. 

i£ -v Hence Trefry, Tre-luw/tey, Trc- 

I a town. f vanion, &c. 
signifieth < an head. V Hence Pol-wheel. 
/ a top. \ Hence Pentire, Pen-rote, Pen- 

To give one a Cornish hug. 

The Cornish are masters of the art of wrestling. Their bog is a cunning 
close with their fellow combatants, the fruit whereof is his fair fall or foil at 
the least. It is figuratively applicable to the deceitful dealing of such, who 
secretly design their overthrow whom they openly embrace. 

Hcngsten down well ywrouglU, 

Js worth London town dear y bought. 

In respect ot the great quantity of tin to be found there under ground. 
Though the gainful plenty of metal, this place formerly afforded, is now 
fallen to a scant-saving scarcity. As for the diamonds, which Dr. Fuller 
fancieth may be found there, I believe they would be little worth. 

He is to be summoned before the mayor of Halgaver. 

This is a joculary and imaginary court, wherewith men make merriment 
Co themselves, presenting such persons who go slovenly in their attire: 
where judgment in formal terms is given against them, and executed more 
so the scorn than hurt of the persons. 

When Diidman and Rain-head meet. 

These are two forelands, well known to sailors, nigh twenty miks 
asunder, aud the proverb passeth for the periphrasis of an impossibility. 

He doth sail into Cornwall without a bark. 

This is an Italian proverb, where it passeth for a description [or de« 
rision rather] of sneh a man as is wronged by his wife's disloyalty. The wit 
of it consists in the allusion to the word horn. 
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Skiddaw hoi) i a c*p, 
^niffel wots full w*U of that. 

1 be*e are two neighbour lu.ii, the oar U this connTy, the caber in Ane it- 
da U in .Scotland: if the former be capp'd with cioods and foggy mists, it 
will oot be Jocf e're run falls on the other. It is spoken of even who 




Are the highest hills in 
I know not bo* to reconcile this rhyme with 
juut author, Camden. Brit mm, in Lencathirt. 

Inzleborou^h, Pendle, and Penitent, 

Art the highest kills between Scotland and Trent. 

Unless it be, that the later ternary are highest in 1 orksh/rt mens ar- 
coaut ; the former in Cumberland mens account: every const}- being, 
[not to say nkify] 



To 

That is, to pare oaT the surface or top turf thereof, nod to lay it 
heaps and barn it : which ashes are a marvel loo « improvement to bailie 
barren land, by reason of the nxt salt which they contain. This course they 
take with their barren spungy healthy land in many counties of England* 



A Pivmouth cloak. 

That "is, a cane or stajf . whereof this is the occasion. Many a man of 
good extraction, coming borne from far voyages, may chance to land here, 
and, being oot of sorts, is unable for the present time and place to recruit 
with clothes. Here (if not friendly provided) they mike the 



l or we use w 




He maw remove mort-stoue. 

There is a bay in this county called Morts-bay, bat the harbour in the 
entrance thereof is stopp'd with a huge rock called Mart stone i and the 
people merrily say, none can remove it but such as are masters of their wives*. 

First hansc and draw. 

— 

Then hear the cause by Lid ford law. 
JLidfvrd is a little and poor (bat ancient) corporation in this county with 

This libellous proverb would suggest unto us, as if the townsmen thereof 
(generally mean persons) were unable to manage their own liberties with 
necessary discretion, administering preposterous and preproperous justice. 

Doratshirc. 
As much a kin as Lenson-hiJl to Pilsen-pin. 
I bat is, wo kin at all. It is spoken of such who hava vicinity of babi. 

P 3 
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tation or neighbourhood, without the least degree of consanguinity, or affi- 
nity betwixt them. For these are two hiyh hills, the first wholly, the oth«r 
partly iu the parish of Broad tVindsor. Yet the sea men make the near- 
est relation between them, calling the one the corv, the other the calf; in 
which forms it seems they appear first to their fancies, being eminent sea- 
marks* 

Stabbed with a Byrdport dagger. 

That is, hanged. The best if not the most hemp (for the quantity of 
ground) growing about Byrdport, a market town in this county. And 
hence it is that there is an ancient statue (though now disused and neglected) 
that the cable ropes for the navy-royal were to be made thereabouts. 

Dorsetshire Dorsers. 

Dorsers are peds or paniers carried on the backs of horses, on which 
higlers use to ride and carry their commodities. It seems this homely, bnt 
most urcfhl Instrument, was either first found out, or is the most generally 
used in this coonty, where fish-jot) bcrs bring up their fish in such contriv- 
ances, above an hundred miles from Lime to London. 




Essex stiles. 

See the catalogue of sentences. 

Essex calves. 

This country produceth calves of the fatest, fairest, and finest flesh in 
England, and consequently in alt Europe. Sure it is, that a Cumberland 
cow may be bought for the price of an Essex calf at the beginning of the 
year. Let me add, that it argues the goodness of risen in this county, and 
that great gain was got formerly by the sale thereof, because that so many 
stately monuments were erected therein anciently for batchers, inscribed 
Carnijiccs in their epitaphs in Cogshail, Chelmsford, and elsewhere, 
made with marble, inlaid with brass, befitting (saith my author) a more 
eminent man : whereby it appears, that those of that trade have in thai 
county been richer (or at least prouder) than in other places. 

As valiant as an Essex lion, i. e. a calf. 
Tlie weavers beef of Colchester. 

That is, sprats, caught hereabouts, and brought hither In incredible 
abundance, whereon the poor weavers (numerous in this town) make much 
of their repast, cutting rands, rumps, surloins, chines, out of them, as he 
goes on. 

Jeering Cogshall. 

This is no proverb : but an ignominious epithet fastened on this place by 
their neighbours, which, as I hope they do not glory in, so I believe they 
are not goilty or. Other towns in this country have had the like abusive 
epithets, I remember a rhyme which was in common use formerly of 
some towns, nor far distant the one from the other. 

r 

Braintree for the pure, and Booking for the poor ; 
Cogshall for the jeering town, and Kelvedon for the 

whore. 
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Glocestersliire. 
As sure as God's in Glocestershire. 

Thit it a foolish and profane proverb, unfit to be used. However some 
seek to qualify it, making God eminently in this though not exclusively of 
Other counties; where such was the former fruitfnlness thereof, that it » 
(by William of Malmesbury, in his book of bishop*) said to return the 
Hed wkh the increase of an hundred foM : others find a superstitious sense 
therein, supposing God by his gracious presence more peculiarly fixed in 
this country, wherein there were more and richer mitred abbies, than in 
any two shires of England besides. 

You are a man of Duresley. 

It is taken for one that breaks bis word, and faib in performance of his 
promise ; parallel to Fides Gra-ca, or Funica. Duresley fs a market 
and clothing town in this county, the inhabitants whereof will endeavour 
to confute and disprove this proverb, to make it false now, whatsoever 
it was at the first original thereof. 

It's as long in coming as Cotswald barley. 

It is applied to such things as are stow, but sure. The corn In this cold 
country on the Wowlds, exposed to the winds bleak and shelterless, is 
very backward at the first, but afterwards overtakes the forwardest in the 
county, if not in the barn in the bushel, both for the quantity and good- 
ness thereof. 

He looks as if he liad lived on Tewksbury mustard. 

Tewksbury is a fair market-town in this county, noted for the mustard- 
balls made there, and sent into other parts. This is spoken partly of such, 
who always have a sad, severe, and terrick countenance. Si ecastor hie 
homo sinapi victitet, non censeam tarn tristem esse posse. Plant, in 
Trncul. Partly of such as are snappish, captious, and prone to take ex- 
ceptions. 

The Tracys have always the wind in their faces. 

This is founded on a fond and false tradition, which reports, that ever * 
since Sir William Tracy was most active among the fonr knights, which 
killed ThomasBccket, it is imposed on the Tracys for miraculous penance 
that, whether they go by land or by water, the wind is ever in their faces.' 
If this were so (saith the doctor) it was a favour in an not summer to the 
females of that family, and would spare them the ate of a fan, &c« 

As fierce as a lion of Cotswald. 
t. e. A sheep. 

Hampshire. 

Manners makes a man, 

Quoth William of Wickham. 

William of Wickham was a person well known. He was bishop of 
Winchester, founded New College in Oxford, and Winchester College 
in this county. This generally was his motto, inscribed frequently on the 
places of his founding. So that it hath since acquired a proverbial repn- 

'"j - - . • j » t -< ■ • ■ . 
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Canterbury is the higher rack, but Winchester t> the 
belter manger. 

W. Edington, bishop of Winchester, was the author of this expres- 
sion, rendering this the reason of his refusal to be removed to Canterbury, 
though chosen thereunto. Indeed though Canterbury be graced with 
an higher honour, the revenues of Winchester are greater. It is appli- 
cable to such, who prefer a wealthy privacy before a less profitable dignity. 

The Isle of Wight hath no monks, lawyers, nor foxes. 

This speech hath more mirth than truth in it, (Speed** Catalogue of Re- 
ligious Houses.) That they had monks I know, black ones at Carisbrook, 
white ones at Quarter in this island. That they have lawyers they 
know when they pay them their fee»: and thai they have/arcx their lambs 
know. But of all these, perchauce fewer than iu other places of equal 
extent. 

Hartfordshire. 

Hartfordshire clubs and clouted shooiu 

Some will wonder how this shire lying so near to London, the staple of 
English civility, should be guilty of so much ru»ticalncss. But the finest 
cloth mu»t have a list, and the pure peasant* are of as coarse a thread in 
this, as in any other place. Yet though some may smile at their clownish- 
ness, let none laugh at their industry; the rather, because the high shoon 
of the tenant pays for the Spanish leather boots of the landlord. 

Hartfordshire hedge-hogs. 

Plenty of hedge-hogs are found in this high woodland country, reported 
to suck the kine, though the dairy maids conne them small thanks for 
sparing their pains in milking them. Whether this proverb may have any 
farther reflection on the people of this country, as therein taxed for covet- 
ousness and constant nuddling on the earth, I think not worth the enquiry; 
these nicknames being imposed on several counties groondlessly, as to any 
moral significancy. 

Ware and Wades-mill are worth all London. 

This I assure you is a master-piece of the vulgar wits in this comity, 
wherewith they endeavour to amuse travellers as if Ware, a through- 
fare market, and Wades-mill, part of a village lying two miles north 
thereof, were so prodigiously rich, as to countervail the wealth of ljondon. 
The fallacy lieth in the homonymy of Ware, here not taken for that town 
to named, but appeUatively for all vendible commodities. It is rather a 
riddle than a proverb. 

• ■ 

Hartfordshire kindness. 

It is, when one drinks back again to the party, who immediately before 
drank to hirn : and although it may signify as much as, Manus manum 
fricat, 4: par est de merente bene mereri, yet it is commonly used only 
by way of derision of those, who, through forgetfuiness or mistake, drink to 
them again whom they pledged immediately. 

Herefordshire. 

Blessed is the eye, 

That is between Severn and Wye. 

Not only because of the pleaimnt prospect ; but it seems this is a propheti- 
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cai promise of safety, to sack u live secured within those great rivers, as if 

privileged from martial impressions. 

Sutton wall and Kenchester Mil 

Are able to buy London were it to sell. 
These are two places froitfoi in this country, saith Mr. Howell. 

Lromstcr bread and Weabley ale. 

Both these the best in their kinds, understand k of this county. Other- 
wise there is wheat in England that will vie with that of Lemster far 
pnreness: for example that of ( Nordeits Middlesex. Camden. Brit.) 
Heston near Harrow on the Hill in Middlesex, of which for a long 
time the manchet for the kings of England was made : and for ale Derby 
town, and Northdoun in the Isle of Thanet, Hull in Yorkshire, and 
Sambich in Cheshire, will scarce give place to Webley. 

Every one cannot dwell at Rothcras. 

' ^ dtllC4s>^# ftC^^J tllK (Vi*/ fi\ 1 1 } l A ID tills C f ' M I_l t ^ • 

Hunungtonshirc. 
An Huntington sturgeon. 

This is the way to beggera-bosh. 

It is spoken of such, who use dissolute and improvident courses, which 
tend to poverty. Beggersbush being a tree notoriously known, on the left 
band of the London road from Huntington to Caxton. 

Nay stay, quoth Stringer, wJten his neck was in tlie halter. 
Ramsay the rich. 

Thb was the Crasus of alt our English abbies, for having but sixty 
monks to maintain therein, the revenues thereof, according to the standard 
of those times, amount & I unto seven thousand pounds per annum ; which 
in proportion was an hundred pounds for every monk, and a thousand 
pounds for their abbot ; yet at the dissolution of monasteries, the income of 
this abbey was reckoned at but one thousand nine hundred eighty three 
pounds a year ; whereby it plainly appears how much the revenues were 
under-rated in fliose valuations. 

Kent. 

Neither in Kent nor Christendom. 

That is, saith Dr. Fuller, our English Christendom, of which Kent 
was first converted to the Christian faith, as much as to say as Rome and all 
Italy, or the first cut and all the loaf besides : not by way of opposition, at 
if Kent were no part of Christendom, as some have understood it. I 
rather think that it is to be understood by way of opposition, and that it 
ha I its original upon occasion of Kent being given by the ancient Britons 
to the Saxons, wli o were then Pagans. So that Kent might well be op- 
posed to all the rest of England in this respect, it being Pagan when all 
the rest was Christian. 

A knight of Cales, a gentleman of Wales, and a laird of the 
North-countrce. \all three. 

A yeoman of Kent, with his yearly rent, will buy them out 

Cults knights were marie in that voyage by /tooerf, earl of Essex,U) the 
number of sixty ; whereof (though many of great bvrtb) some were of low 
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fortunes : Mid therefore Queen Elizabeth was half offended with the etrl, 
for making knighthood so common. 

Of the numerousness of Welch gentlemen nothing need be said, the 
Welch generally pretending to gentility. Northern lairds are such, who 
in Scotland bold lands in chief of the king, whereof some have no great 
revenue. So that a Kentish yeoman (by the help of an hyperbole) may 
countervail, 6cc. yeoman contracted for gemen-mien from gemein, signi- 
fying common io oi l Dutch, to that a yeoman is a commoner, one undig- 
nified with any title of gentility: a condition of people almost peculiar to 
England, and which is in effect the basis of all the nation. 

Kentish long-tails. 

Those arc mistaken who foond this proverb on a miiacle of Austin the 
monk; who preaching in an English village, and being himself and bis 
associates beat and abused by the Pagans there, who opprobr iously tied jisft- 
tails to their back-sides: in revenge thereof such appendants grew to the 
hind parts of all that generation. For the tcene of this lyiug wonder was 
not laid in any part of Kent, but pretended many miles off, nigh Cernc in 
Dorsetshire. I cone*- ive it first of outlandish extraction, and cast by fo- 
reigners as a note of disgrace on all Englishmen, though it chanceth to 
stick only on the Kentish at this day. What the original or occasion of it 
at first was is hard to say; whether from wearing a pouch or bag, to carry 
their baggage in behind their backs, whilst probably the proud Monsieur* 
had their lacqnies for that purpose ; or whether from the mentioned story of 
Austin. I am sure there are some at this day in foreign parts, who can 
hardly be perswaded but that Englishmen have tails. 

Why this nickname (cut off from the rest of England) continues still 
entailed on Kent, the reason may be (as the doctor conjectures) because 
that county lies nearest to France, and the French are beheld as the first 
founders of this aspersion. 

Dover court all speakers and no hearers. 

The doctor understands this proverb of some tumultuous conrt kept at 
Dover, the confluence of many blustering sea men who are not easily or- 
dered into any awful attention. It is applicable to such irregular con- 
ferences, where the people are all tongue and no ears. 

A jack of Dover. 

1 find tbe first mention of this proverb in our English Ennlus, Chaucer, 
in his I'roeme to the Cook. 

And many a jack of Dover he had sold. 

Which had been two times hot, and two times cold. 
This he makes parallel to Crambe bis cocta ; and applicable to such as 
grate the ears of their auditors with ungrateful tautologies, of what is worth- 
less in itself ; tolerable as once uttered in the uotion of novelty, but abomi- 
nable if repeated. 

Some part of Kent bath health and no wealth, viz. East Kent . Some 
wealth and no health, viz. The weald of Kent. Some both health and 
m alth, viz. the middle of the country aud parts near London. 

Lancashire. 
Lancashire fair women. 
Whether the women ol this county be indeed fairer than their neighbours 
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I ktow not; bnt that Hie inhabitants of some countries may be and are ge< 
neralty fairer than those of others, is most certain. The reason whereof is 
to be attributed partly to the temperature of the air, partly to the condition 
of the soil, and pardy to their manner of food. The hotter the climate, 
generally t)ie blacker the inhabitants, and the colder the fairer : the colder 
I say to a certain degree, for in extream cold countries the inhabitants are 
of dusky complexions. But in the same climate thut in some places the 
inhabitants should be fairer than in others, proceeds from the diversity of 
the situation (either high or low, maritime, or far from sea) or of the soil 
and manner of living, which we ?ee have so much influence upon beasts, as 
to altirthem in bigness, shape, and colour; and why it may not have the 
like on men, 1 see not. 

It is written upon a wall, in Rome, 

Kibchestcr was as rich as any town in Christendom. 

Some monumental wall, whereon the names of principal places were 
inscribed then subject to the Roman empire. And probably this Kibchcs- 
tet" was anciently some eminent colony (as by pieces of coins and columns 
there daily digged out doth appear.) However at this day it is not so much 
as a market-town, but whether decayed by age, or de-troytd by accident, 
is uncettain. It is called Jlibchester because situated on the river 
Kibble* 

As old as Pontile hill. 
If Hiving; pike do wear a hood y 
Be sure that day will ne'er be good. 
A mist on the top of that hill is a sign of foul weather. 

He that would take a Lancashire man at any time or tide. 
Must bait his hook with a good egg-pye or an apple with a 
red side. 

Leicestershire. 
Bean-belly Leicestershire. 

So called from the great plenty of that grain growing therein. Yea those 
of the neighbouring countries use to say merrily. Shake a Leicestershire 
man by the collar, and you shall hear the beans rattle in Ms belly. 
Bat those yeomen smile at what is said to rattle in their bellies, whilst they 
know good silver ringeth in their pockets. 

If Bevcr hath a cap, 

You churls of the vale look to that. 
That is, when the clouds hang over the towers of JB ever -castle, it is a 
prognostick of much rain and moisture, to the much endamaging that fruitful 
vale, lying in the three counties ot Leicester, Lincoln, nod Xottingtom, 

Bread for Borrongh-mew, 

A t Great Gleu there are more great dogs than honest men. 
Carleton warlers. 

I'll throw yon into llarborough field. 

A threat for children, Harborough having no field. 
Put up your pipes, and go to Locking tun wake. 
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The last man that he hilled keeps hogs in Hinckley field. > 



He lias gone over Asfordby bridge backwards. 

of one that ie 



Lilte the mayor of Hartle pool, you cannot do that. 

Then Til thatch Groby pool with pancakes. 

For his death there is many a wet eye in Groby pool. 

In and out like Billesdon I wot. 

A Leicestershire plover , i. e. a totn-puctciiTts!. 

Bedworlh beggers. 

The same again, quoth Mark of BeHgrave. 
What have I to do with Bradshaw'j wind-null, Le. Wkat 
have I to do with another man ; s boskiess ? 



Lincolnshire. 

Lincolnshire, wliere hogs shite sope, and cows shite fire. 

The inhabitants of the poorer sort washing their clothes with hogs dung, 
and burning dried cowdung for want of better fuel. 

Lincolnshire bagpipes. 

Whether because the people here do more delight in the bagpipes than 
others, or whether they are more cunning in playing upon them ; indeed the 
former of these will infer the latter. 

As loud as Tom of Lincoln. 

'lids Turn o r Lincoln is an extraordinary great bell banging in one of the 
towers of Atfico/ft>minsrer ; how it got the name I know not, unless it were 
imposed on it, when baptized by the Papists, llowbeit this present Tom was 
cast in King Jams'* time, Anno 1610. 

All the carts that come to Cruwland are shod with silver. 

Crowiand is situated in so moorish rotten gronnd in the fens, that scarce 
a horse, much lets a cart can come to it. Since the draining, in summer 
time carts may go thither. 

As mad as the kitting bull of Stamfonl. 

Take the original hereof. (R. Mulcter in his Survey of Stamford, 
pag. 40.) William, Earl Warren, lord of this town in the time of King 
John, standing upon the castle walls of Stamford, saw too bulls fighting 
for a cow in the meadow, 'till all the butcher's dogs, great and small, pur- 
sued one of the bulls (being madded with noise and multitude) clean 
through the town. This sight so pleaded the said earl, that he gave all those 
meadows (eaHed the castle-meadows) where first the bull duel began, for a 
common to the butchers of the town (after the first grass was eaten) on con- 
dition they find a mad bull, the day six weeks before Christ mas-toy, for 
Che continuance of that sport every year. 

He was born at little Wittham. 

Little WUtiiam is a village in this connty. It is applied to such as are 
not overstocked with acuteness, being a nominal allusion ; of the like 
whereto we have many current among the vulgar. 



* 
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Grantham gruel, nine grits, and a gallon, of water. 

It is applicable to those who, in their speeches or actions, multiply what 
it superfluous, or at best less ueceasary, either wholly omitting or less re- 
sardine the essentials thereof. 

They hold together as the men of Marham, when they lost 
trieir common. 

Some under stand it ironically, that is, they are divided with several fac- 
tions, which rains any cause. Others use it only as an expression of ill sue* 
cess, when men strive and plot together to no purpose. 

Middlesex. 

Middlesex clowns. 

Because gentry and nobility are respectively observed ar cording; to their 
degree, by people far distant from London, less regarded by these Mid- 
dlesexians (frequency breeds familiarity) because abounding thereabouts. 
It is generally true where the common people are richer, there are tbey 
more surly and uncivil : as also where they have less dependence on the 
gentry, as in places of great trade. 

He tluit is at a low ebb at Newgate, may soon be afloat at 
Tyburn. 

Mr. BedweWs Description of Tottenham, Chap. 3. 

When Tottenham wood is all on fire, 

Then Tottenham street is nought bnt mire, 
Uhat is, when Tottenham wood, standing on an high hill at the west end 
of the parish, bath a foggy mist hanging over it in manner of a smoke, then 
generally foul weather followeth. 

Idem. ibid. 
Tottenham is turned French. 

It seems about the beginning of the reign of King Henry VITr. French 
inechanicks swarmed in England, to the great prejudice of English ar- 
tisans, which caused the insurrection in London on ill May-ddy, A. D. 
1517. Nor was the city only but the country villages for four miles about 
tilled with French fashions and infeciions. The proverb is applied to such, 
who, contemning the customs of their owu country, makes themselves more 
ridiculous by affecting foreign humours and habitt. 

London. 

A London jury, Jiang Jialf and save half. 

Some affirm this of an Essex, others of a Middlesex jury : and my 
charity believes it equally true, that is, equally untrue of all thiee. It 
would fain suggest to credulous people, as if Londoners frequently im- 
pannel'd on juries, and loaded with multiplicity of matters, aim more at 
dispatch than justice, and to make quick riddance (though no haste to 
hang true, men) acquit half and condemn half. Thus they divide them- 
selves in trquilibrio between justice and mercy, though it were meet the 
latter should have the more advantage, &c. 

The falseness of this suggestion will appear to soch, who, by perusing 
history, do discover the London jurors roost conscientious in proceeding 
secundum allegata % probata, always inclining to the merciful side in 
saving life, when they can find any cause or colour for the same, 

Q 
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London lick-penny. 

The country man coming up hi h< r, by hit own experience, will easily 
eKjpottUd the meaning thereof. 

London bridge was made for wise men to go over, and 
fools to go under. 
A London cockney. 

This nickname is more than four houdred yean old. For when Hugh 
Bigot added artificial fortifications to faU naturally strong cattle of Bungeg 
in Sujjolk, be gave out this rhyme, thereto vaulting it for impregnable. 
Were I in my castle of Bungey, 
Upon the river of Wavcncy, 
/ would ne care for the king of Cockney. 

Meaning thereby King Henry 11. then quietly possessed of London, 
whilst some other places did resist bim : though afterwards he so humbled 
this Hugh, that be was fain with large sums of money, and pledges for his 
loyalty, to redeem this his castle from being rated to the ground. I meet 
with a double sense of this word Cockney. 1. One coax'd and cocquer*d, 
made a wanton or nestlecock, delicately bred and brought up, %t as when 
grown up tn be able to endure no hardship. 3. One utterly ignorant of 
country affairs, of husbandry and housewivery as there practised. Thn 
original thereof, and the talc of the citizen's son, who knew not the Ian- 
guage of a cock, but called it ncighi fig, is commonly kuo* u. 

Billings- gate language. 

Billings was formerly a gate, and ("as some would make as believe) so 
called from Betinus she brother of Brennus: it is now rather port us, a 
haven, than porta. Billingsgate language is such as the fishwives and 
other rnde people which flock thither use frequently one to another, when 
they fall out, 

Kirbcs castle and Megscs glory, 
KpinolaV pleasure and Fisher^ folly. 

These were four houses about tbe city, built by citizens, large and sump- 
tuous above their estates. He that wonld know any thing more of the 
builders of these houses, let bim consult the author. 

He was born within the sound of Bow-bell. 

This is the periphrasis of a Londoner at large. This is called Bow-bell 
because banging in the steeple of Bou -church, and Bou church, because 
bruit on bows or arches (saith my author). But I have been told, that it 
was called from the cross stone arches, or bows on the top of the steeple, 
they fall out. 

St. PeterV in the poor, 

Where's no tavern, alehouse, or sign at the door. 
Under correction I conceive it called in the poor, because tbe Au- 
gustinian friars, professing wilful poverty for some hundreds of years, pos- 
sessed more than a moiety thereof. Otherwise this was one of the richest 
parishes in London, and therefore might say, Malo pauper voeari quam 
esse. How ancient tbe use of signs in this city on private houses is to me 
unknown, sure I am it was generally used in the reign of king Ed- 
u«rd IV. 
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Good )nanners to except my Lord Mayor of London. 

This is a corrective of such, whose expressions are of the largest siae,:md 
too general in their extent. 

I have dined as well as my Lord Mayor of London. 

That is, though not no dubiously or daintily on variety of costly di<.he% 
yet as comfortably, as contentedly, according to the rule, Satis est quvd 
sufficit, enough b as good as a feast, and better than a surfeit. 

As old as Paul's, or as Paul's steeple. 

Different are the dates of the age thereof, because it had two births or be- 
ginnings, one when it was originally confounded by King Ethelbert, wilh 
the body of the church, Anno 610;' another when burnt with lightening, 
and afterwards rebuilt by the bishops of London, 1081. 

He is only ft for Ruffians-hall. 

It tst-SmithJield (now the horse-mark el) was formerly called (centinucr 
of Stow*9 Annals) Ruffians hall, where ruffians meet casually, and 
otherwise to try masteries with sword and buckler. 

A loyal heart may be landed under Traitor's bridge. 

This is a bridge under which is an entrance into the Tower, overagainsf 
Fink-gate, formerly fatal to those who landed there : there being a mutter* 
iug that such never came forth alive, as dying, to say no worse therein, 
without any legal trial. The proverb importetb, that passive innocence, 
overpowered with adversaries, may be accused without cause, and disposed 
at the pleasure of others. 

To cast water into the Thames. 

That is, to give to them who had plenty before; which notwithstanding u 
the Vole general of the world. 

He must take a house in Turn-again-laue. 

This in old record is called Wind-a gain-lane, and lieth in the parish of 
St. Sepulchres, going down to Fleet-ditch, having no exit at one end. It is 
apoken of, and to those who take prodigal or other vicious and destructive 



He may whet his knife on the threshold of the Fleet. 

The Fleet is a place notoriously known for a prison, so eaUed from 
Fleet-brook running by it, to which many are committed for their con. 
tempts, more for their debts. The proverb is applicable to such who never 
owed aught ; or having run into debt have crept out of it, so that now they 
may triumphare in hostieo, defy danger and arrests, &c. 

All goeth down 6utter-!ane. 

Gutter-lane (the right spelling whereof is Gut hum-lane, from him 
the once owner thereof) is a small lane (inhabited anciently by gold- 
beaters> leading out of Cheapside, East of Foster lam. The proverb, is 
applied to those, who spend all in drunkenness and gluttony, meer belly 
gods : Gutter beine Latin for the throat. 

As lame as St. Giles's Cripplegate. 

St. Giles was by birth an Athenian, of noble extraction but quitted all 
for a solitary life, lie was visited with lameness (whether natural or ca- 
sual I know not) but the tradition goes, that he desired not to b« healed 
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thereof, for hit greater mortification. Cripptegate was so called before the 
Conquest, from cripples begging of passengers therein. 

This proverb may seem gnilty of f.ilsc heraldry, iamenesa on laments; 
and in common discourse is spoken rather merrily than mournfully of such, 
who, frr some slight hurt, lag behind; and sometimes is applied to th<*« 
who, oat of laziness, counterfeit infirmity. 

You arc all for the hoisting or hustings. 

It is spoken of those, who, by pride or passion, are elated or mounted 
to a pitch above the due proportion of their birth, quality, or estate. It 
comcth from hustings, the principal and highest court in London (as also 
in Winchester, Lincoln, York, &c.) so called from the French word 
haulser to raise or lift up. 

y[ Tliey agree like the clocks of London. 

I find this among both the French and Italian proverbs for an instance 

of disagreement. 

Who goes to Westminster for a wife, to Paul's for a man, 
and to Smithficld for a liorse, may meet with a whore, a 
knave, and a jade, 
O ray's Inn for walks, Lincoln's- inn /or a wall, 




There is a place partly under, partly by the Exchequer chamber, com* 
monly called hell (I could wish it had another name, seeing it is ill jesting 
with edg'd tool>) formerly appointed a prison for the King'* dt btors, who 
never were freed from thence, until they had paid their utmost due. 



As long as Megg of Westminster. 

Tim is applied to persons very tall, especially if they have hopple height, 
wanting breadth proportionable. That there ever was such a giaiit-woniai\ 
cannot be proved by any good witness, I pass not for a late lying pam- 
phlet, &c. vedesis. He thinks it might relate to a great gun lying in the 
Tower called long Megg, in troublesome times brought to W estminster, 
where for some time it continued. 

Norfolk. 

Norfolk dumplings. 

This refers not to the stature of their bodies ; but lo the fare they com- 
monly feed on and much delight in. 

A Yarmouth capon. 

That is, a red hearing : more herrings being taken than capons bred here. 
So the Italian friars (when disposed to eat flesh on Fridays) call a capon 
pitccin t corte, a fish out of the coop. 

He is arrested by the hay I iff of Mershland. 

That is, clapp'd on the bark by an ague, which is incident to strangurs 
at first coining into this low, fenuy, aud unwholesome country. 
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Gimmingham, Trimrningham, Knapton, aWTrunch 
North Repps and South Repps are all of a bunch. 
These are names of parishes lying close together. 

There never was a Paston poor, a Hey dou a coward, nor 
a Cornwallis a fool 

Northamptonshire. 

The Mayor .©/"Northampton opens oysters with his dagger. 

To keep them at a sufficient distance from his nose. For this town be- 
ing eighty miles from the sea, fish may well be presumed stale therein. Yet 
have I heard (saltb the Doctor) that outers pat up with care, and carried 
in the cool, were weekly brought fresh and good to Jlthrop, the house of 
the Lord Spencer at equal distance: and it is no wonder, for I mjself 
have eaten in Warwickshire, above eighty miles from London, oiMera 
sent from that city, fresh and good ; and they most have been carried some 
miles before they eame there. 

He that would eat a buttered faggot, let him go to North- 
ampton. 

I have heard that King James should speak this of Neu market; bat 
I am sure it may better be applied to this town, the dearest in England 
for fuel, where no coals can come by water, and little wood doth grow on 
land. 

One proverb there is of this county, which I wonder how Dr. Fuller, 
being native hereof, could miss, unless perchance he did studiously omit it 
as reflecting disgrace on a market town therein. 

Brackley breed, better to hang than feed. 

Brackley b a decayed market town and borough in Northampton, 
shire, not far from Banbury, which abounding with poor, and troublbg 
the country about with beggers, came into disgrace with its neighbours. 1 
bear that now this place is grown industrious and thriving, and endeavours 
to wipe off this scandal. 

Like Banbury tinkers tliat At mending one hole make three. 

Northumberland. 
From Berwick to Dover, three hundred miles over. 

That is, from one end of the land to the other, parallel to that Scripture 
expression, From Dan to Beersheba. 

To take Hector'* cloak. 

That is, to deceive a friend, who coafideth in his faithfulness. When 
Thomas Percy, Earl of Northumberland, Anno 1669, was routed in the 
rebellion he had raised against Queen Elizabeth, be hid himself in 
the boose of one Hector Armstrong of Harlow, in this county, having 
confidence he would be true to him, who notwithstanding for money be- 
trayed him to the Regent of Scotland. It was observable, that Hector 
being before a rich man, fell poor of a sudden, and so hated generally that 
he never durst go abroad. Insomuch that the proverb to take Hectoi 's 
cloak is continued to this day among them, in the seme abovementioned. 
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m i// wof /ote a Scot. 

Th.it is, any thing how inconsiderable soever that we can save or 
recover. During the enmity between the two nations, they bad little es- 
teem of and less aifection for a Scotchman in the English border. 

A Scottish man and a Newcastle grindstone travel all 
tlie world over. 

The Scots are great travellers into foreign parts, most for maintenance,, 
many for accomplishment. And Neu castle grindstoue*, being the best 
in their kind, must needs be cat tied far and near. 

* If they come they come not. And 

- If they come not they come. 

. The cattle of people living hereabout, turn'd into the common pasture, 

^did by custom use to return to their home at night, unless intercepted by 
ttie free booters and borderers. If therefore those borderer* came, thtir 
cattle came not : if they came not, thcir^catlle surely returned. 

Nottinghamshire. 
As wise as a man of Gotham. 

It passeth for the periphrasis of a fool, and an hundred fopperies are 
feigned and fathered on the town's folk of Gotham, a village in this county. 
Here two things may be observed. 

1. Men in all ages have made themselves merry with singling out some 
place, and fixing the staple of stupidity and solidity therein. So the Phry- 
gians in .4sia t the Abderita in Thrace, and the Boeotians in Greece, 
were notorious for dulmen and blockheads. 

2. These places, thus slighted and scoffed at, afforded some as witty and 
wise persons as the world produced. So Democritus was an Abderite, 
Plutarch a Boeotian, &c. Hence Juvenal well concludes, 

Sumt/tns posse vivos 4 magna exempla daturas, 
Vervecum in patria crassoque sub aire nasci. 
As for Gotham it doth breed as wise people as any, which eanselesly 
laugh at their simplicity. Sure I am, Mr. William de Gotham, fifth 
master of Michael-house in Cambridge, 1B36, and twice chancellor of th« 
university, was as grave a governor as that age did afford. Sapient um oc- 
tavos. Hot. 

The little smith of Nottingham, 
Who doth the work that no man can. 
Who this little smith and great workman was, and when he lived I 
know not, and have cause to suspect, that this of Nottingham is a peri- 
phrasis of Nemo, utiq or a person who never was. By way of sar- 
casm it is applied to such, who, being conceited of their own skill, pretend 
to the atchieving of impossibilities. 

Oxfordshire. 
You were born at Hogs^Norton. 

This it a village properly called Noch- Norton, whose inhabitants (it seems 
formerly) were so rustical in their behaviour, that boarish and clownish 
people are said to be born there. But whatever the people were, the name 
was enough to occasion such a proverb. 
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To take, a Burford bait, 

I'fail it seems is a bait not to stay the stomach, but to lose the wit thereby, 
as resolved at last into drunkenness. 

Banbury veal, cheese, and cakes. 

In the English edition of Camden'* Britannia, it was, through the 
corrector's mistake, printed Banbury zeal, Six. vide Autorem. 
Oxford knives, and London wives. 
Testons are gone to Oxford to study in Brazen nose. 

This began about the end of the reign of King Henri, the eighth, at suck 
time as he debased the coin, allaying of it with copper (which common peo- 
ple confound with brass). It continued 'till about the middle of Queea 
Elisabeth, who by degrees called in all the adulterate coin. Testone 
and oar English tester come from the Italian testa, signifying a bead, 
because that money was stamped with a head on one side. Cqpstick in 
high Dutch hath the same sense, i.e. Nummtfs capUutus, money with a 
bead upon it. 

Send Verdingales to Broad-gates in Oxford. 

For they were so great, that the wearers could not enter (except going 
sidelong) at any ordinary door. Though they have been loug disused in 
England, yei the fashion of them is still well enough known. They are used 
still by the Spanish women, and the Italian living under the Spanish do*, 
minion, and they call them by a name signifying cover infant; because they 
were first brought into use to bide great bellies. Of the name Verdingal I 
have not met with a good, that is, irtte etymology. 

Rutlandshire. 

Draiton's Polyolbion. 
Rutland Raddleman. 

That is, perchance Beddleman, a trade and that a poor one only in this, 
county, whence men bring on their backs a pack of red stones or oker, 
which they sell to their neighbouring countries for the marking of sheep. 

Stretton in the street, where shrews meet. , >J "j. ; \ \ 
An Uppingham trencher. 

Shropshire. 

He that fetcheth a wife from Shrewsbury mist carry her 
into Staffordshire, or else he shall live in Cumberland. 

The staple wit of this vulgar proverb, consisting solely in similitude of 
sound, is scarce worth the inserting. 

Somersetshire. 
>Ch was bore at Taunton Dean, where should I be bore 
else. 

That is a parcel of ground round about Taunton very pleasant and 
populeus (containiDg many parishes), and so fruitful, to use their own 
phrase, with the zun and the zoil alone, that it needs no manuring at 
all. The peasantry therein are as rude as rich, and so highly conceited of 
their own country, that they conceive it a disparagement to be born in any 
other place. 
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The beggers of Rath. 

Many in that place ; tome natives there, others repairing thither from all 
parts of the land, the poor for alms, the pained for ease. 

Bristol milk. 

That is, sherry-sack, which is the entertainment of coarse, which the 
courteous BrUtolians present to strangers, when first visiting their city. 

Staffordshire. 
Camden's Britannia, tit this county. 

In April Dove's flood, 
Is worth a king's good. 

Dove is a river pa> ting this and Derbyshire, which, when it over-flows 
its banks in April, is the NUus of Staffordshire, much battling the mea- 
dows thereof. 

Idem ibidem. 
Wotton under Weaver. 
Where God tame never. 

This profane proverb, it seems, took its wicked original from the situation 
of Wotton, covered with hills from the light of the son, a dismal place, as 
report represents it. 

The Devil run through thee booted and spurred, with a 
scythe on his back. 

ThisisSedgely enrse. Mr. Hon el. 

Suffolk. 

Suffolk milk. 

Thta was one of the staple commodities of the land of Canaan, and cer- 
tainly most wholesome for man's body, because of God's own choosing for 
his own people. No county in England affords better and sweeter of 
this kind, lying opposite to Holland in the Netherlands, where is the best 
dairy in Christendom. 

Suffolk fair maids. 

It seams the Ood of Nature hath been bonntifol in giving them beaut Ifil 
complexions; which I am willing to believe, so far forth as it flxeth not a 
comparative disparagement on the same sex in other places. 

You are in the high-way to Needhatn. 

Seed ham is a market-town in this county ; according to the wit of the 
vulgar, they are said to be in the high- way thither, which do hasten to 
poverty* 

Beccles for a puritan, Bungey for the poor, 
Hales worth for a drunkard, and Bilborough for a whore. 
Between Cowhithe and merry Cassingland, 
Tffi Devil shit Benacre, look where it stands. 
If seems this place is infamous for its bad situation. 
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Surrey. 

The vale of Holms-dale 

Was never won, never shall, 
1 his proverbial rhyme hath une part of history, the other of prophcoy. 
As the first is certainly untrue, so the second is frivolous, and not to be 
heeded by sober persons, as neiUier any other of the like nature. 

Sussex. 

A Chichester lobster, a Sekey cockle, an Arundel mullet* 
a Pulboroujrh eel* an Amberlcy trout, a Rye herring, a 
Bourn wheat-ear. 

Are the best in their kiud, understand it of those that are taken in this 
country, 

Westmoreland. 
Let Utcr Pendragon do what he can, 
The river Eden will run as it ran. 

Parallel to that Latin verse. 

Xaturum exyellas Jural licet usque rccurrct, 

Tradidon reporteth, that Uter Pendragon had a design to fortify the 
castle of Pendragon in this county. In order wheteto, with much art and 
industry, he invited and tempted the river Kden to forsake his old channel, 
but all to no purpose. 

As crafty as a Kendale fox, 

Wiltshire. 

It is done secundum usum Sarum. 

This proverb coming out of the church hath since enlarged itself into a 
civil use, signifying things done with exactness, according to rule and pro. 
cedent. Ostnund bishop of Sarum, about the year 10 jo, made that or- 
dinal or office, which was generally received all over the land, so that 
churches thenceforward easily understood one another, speaking the same 
words in their liturgy. 

Salisbury plain is seldom without a thief or twain, 

Yorkshire. 

From Hell, Hull, and Halifax deliver us. 

This is a part of the beggers and vagrants litany. Of these three frightful 
things unto them, it is to be feared, that they least fear the first, conceiting 
it the farthest from them. Hull is terrible to them as a town of good go- 
vernment, where beggers meet with punitive charity, and it is to be feared 
are ofttner corrected than amended. Halifax is formidable for the law 
thereof, whereby thieves taken tTTCtUTO^nvow, In the very act of stealing 
cloth, are instantly beheaded with an engine, without any further legal pro- 
ceedings. Doubtless the coincidence of tho initial letters of these threa 
words help'd much the setting on foot this proverb. 

A Scarborough warning, 

I h it is, none ail bnt a sudden surprise, when a mischief is felt before it 
is buspecled. This proverb- is but of an hundred and four years rtanding^ 
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taking its original from Thomas Stafford, who in the reign of Queen Mary, 
Anno 1557, with a small company seized on Scarborough catfle (utterly* 
destitute of provision for resistance) before the townsmen had the least 
notice of his approach. However, within six days, by the industry of the 
earl of \\ at man land, he was taken, brought to London, and beheaded > 
4 c vide* 

As true steel as Rippon rowels. 

It it said of trusty persons, men of metal, faithful in their employments. 
Rippon in this county is a town famous for the best spurs of England, 
whose rowels may be enforced to strike through a shilling, and will break 
sooner than bow. 

A Yorkshire way-bit. 

That is, an overplus not accounted in the reckoning, which sometimes 
proves as much as all the rest. Ask a coontry-man, how many miles it to 
id such a town, and he will return commonly so many miles and a way-biK 
Which way-bit it enough to make the weary traveller sarleit of the length 
thereof. But it is not n ay-bit though generally so pronounced, but tree bit, 
a pure Yorkshirism, which to a small bit in the Northern language. 

Merry Wakefield. 

What peculiar cause of mirth this town hath above others, I do net 
know, and dare not too curiously inquire. Sure it to seated in a fruitful 
soil and cheap country, aud where good chear and company are the pre- 
misses, mirth (in common consequence) will be the conclusion. 

Pendle, Jngleborough, and Penigent, 

Are the three highest hills between Scotland and Trent, 
And which it more common in the mouths of the vulgar. 

Pendle, Penigent. and Ingleborough, 

Are the three highest hills all England thorough. 

These three hills are in sight of each other, Pendle on the edge of Lan- 
cashire Penigent, and Ingleborough near Settle in Yorkshire, and not 
Car from Westmoreland. These three are indeed the highest hillt in Eng- 
land, not comprehending Wales. But in Wales 1 think Snoudon, Ca* 
dcridris, and Pliwlllmman are higher. 

Jf Brayton bargh, and Hambleton hough, and Burton 
bream, 

Were all in thy belly it would never be team. 

It is spoken of a covetons and insatiable perse-n, whom nothing will con- 
tent. Brayton and Hambleton and Burton are places between Caivood 
and Ponte/ract in this county. Brayton bargh is a small hill in a plain 
country covered with wood. Bargh, in the northern dialect, is properly a. 
horse-way up a steep hill, though here it be taken for the hill itself. 

When Dighton is ptdl'd down, 
Hull shall becotne a great town. 

This it rather a prophecy than a proverb. Dighton it a small town not 
a mile distant from Hull, aud was in the time of the late wars for the most 
part pal I'd down. Let Hull make the beat tbey can of il. 
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deyelaud in the clay* 

Bring in two soles and carry one aicay. 

Cleveland is that part of Yorkshire which borders upon the blshoprick 
of Durham, where the ways hi winter time are very foul and deep. 

When Sheffield park is plowed and sown. 
Then little England hold thine own. 

It hatb been plow'*! and sown these six or seven years. 
You have eaten some Hull cheese, 

i. e. Are drunk, Hull is famous fur strong ale. 

When all the world shall be aloft, 

Then Hallam-shirc shall be Gods croft, 

A\ inkabank and'Vcmple brough, 

Will bay all England through and through. 

IVinkabank is a wood upon a hill near Sheffield, where there are s«me 
remainders of an old camp. Temple brough stands between the Itother 
and the Don, about a quarter of a mile from the place where these (wo 
rivers meet. It is a square put of ground encompassed by two trenches. 
Selden often inquired for the ruins of a temple of the god Tfwr, which h« 
•aid was near Jiotherham. 'I his probably might be it, if we allow the 
name for any argument ; beiidct, there is a pool not far from it called 
Jordoti'datn, which name seems to be compounded of J or, one of the name* 
of the god Thor, and Don the name of the river. 

Miscellaneous local Proverbs. 

Punmow bacon and Doncaster daggers, 
Monmouth caps and Lemster wooll, 
Derby ale and London beer. 

There is a current story, that the prior and convent of Dunmow were 
obliged, by their charter, to give a flitch of bacon to any man, who, coming 
with his wife, should depose both of them that they had been married a 
twelve-month, and neither of them had at any time repented. 

You may sip up the Severn and swallow Mavern as soon. 

little Jsngtjatd beyond Wales, i, e, Pembrokeshire. 

Li i tie London beyond Wales, i. e. Beaumaris in the Isle 

of Anglesey, both so called because the inhabitants 

speak good English : indeed in Pembrokeshire many 

of the people can speak no Welsh. 
There's great doings in the north when they bar their 

doors with tailors. [scout. 
There's great stirring in the north when old wives ride 
Three great evils come out of the north, 

A cold wind, a cunning knave, and a shrinking cloth. 
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Proverbs communicated by Mr. Andrew Paschall, of 
Chcdscy, in Somersetshire ; which came not to hand 'till 
the. Copy of the Second Edition waf delivered to the 
BooJiseller, and so could not be referred to their proper 

Steal the horse, and carry home the bridle. 

What are you good for ? to stop bottles ? 

I'll not pin my faith on your sleeve. 

A fine new nothing:. 

What wind blew you hither? 

As nimble as a cow in a cage. 

Set a cow to catch a hare. 

Is the wind in that corner ? 

I'll watch your water. 

One's too few, three too many. 

He put a fine feather in my cap. 

i. e. Honour without profit. 

t 

All I J cluster is goal, say prisoners there. 

Le. The people hard hearted. Sowers. 

The bird that can sing and will not sing must ho made 
After a lank comes a bank. [to sing. 

Said of breeding women. 

There or thereabouts, as Parson Smith says. 

Proverbial about Dunmow in Essex. 
I wip'd his nose on't 
To-morrow come never. 
Choak up, the church-yard's nigh. 
Sow or set beans in Candlemas waddle. 

i. e. Wane of the moon. Somerset. 

You arc right for the first miles. 

Eat thy meat and drink thy drink, and stand thy ground 

old Harry. Somerset. 
Blow out the marrow and throw the bone to the dogs. 

A taunt to such as are troublesome by blowing (heir nose. 

Twere well for your little belly if your guts were out. 
Murder will out. 

This is remarkably true of murder, however secretly acted, but it is ap- 
plied also to the discovery of any f ault. 

To put out the miller's eye. 

Spoken by good housewives when they have wet their meal for bread or 
paste too much. 
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As your wedding-ring wears your cares will wear away. 

Somerset. i 
She stamps like an ewe upon yeaning. Somerset 
Pinch on the parson's side. 
As old as Glastonrbvry torre. Somerset. 

This torre, i. e. tower, to called from the Latin turris, stands upon a 
' round hill in the midst of a level, and may be seen far off. It seemed to 
me to have been the steeple of a church that had formerly stood upon that 
bill, though now scarce any footsteps of it remain. 

On Candlemas-day throw candle and candlestick away. 
Somerset. 

Share and share alike, some all, some ne'er a white. 
To help at a dead lift 
To water a stake. 

As welcome as water into one's shoes. 

March birds are best. [merset. 

I will not want when I have and when I han't too. Sv- 

So many frosts in March sq many in May. 

Tis yearM. Spoken of a desperate debt. 

The suite need not the woodcock betwite. Somerset. 

You shall have the whetstone. 

Spoken to him that tells a lie. 

You have no more sheep to shear. Somerset. 
That's a dog-trick. 

You shall have the basket. Taunton. 

Said to the journeyman that is envied for pleasing his master. 

You are as fine as if you had a whiting banging at your 

side, or girdle. 
April cling good for nothing. Somerset, \don. 
You must go into the country to hear what news at Lon- 
Twill not be why for thy. Somerset. 

Of a bad bargain or great loss for little profit. 

The lamentation of a bad market. 
The chicken crams the capon* Somerset. 
I have victualled my camp ( filled my belly.) 
Parsley fried will bring a man to his saddle, and a wo- 
man to her grave. 

I know not the reason of this proverb. Parsley was wont to be esteemed / 
a very wholesome herb, however prepared, only by the ancients it was 
forbidden them that had the falling sickness, and modern experience bath 
found it to be bad for the eyes. 

Ill make you know your driver. Somers. 

I'll vcasc thee, ( i. e. hunt, drive thee.) Somerset, 

Better untaught than ill taught 

R 
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s wonKg hort ! makcs y° a look 80 ,ean - 

Tis along of your eyes, the crows might ha?e help'd it 

when you were young. 
Quick and nimble, 'twill be your own another day. 

In some pkces they My in drollery, Quick and nimble, more like a 
bear than a squirrel. 

Upon St. David's day put oats and barley in the clay. 

With ns it is accounted a little too early to sow barley (which is a tender 
grain) in the beginning of March. 

Be patient and you shall have patient children. 

Too Hot to hold. Maderaia durant. 

Talk is but talk, but 'tis money buys lands. 

You cry before you are hurt 

Cradle-straws are scarce out of his breech. 

God send me a friend that may tell me my faults ; if not, 

an enemy, and to be sure he will. 
He is a fool that is not melancholy once a day. 
He frets like gum'd taffaty. 
You speak in clusters, you were begot in nutting. 
He'll turn rather than burn. 
I never saw it but once and that was at a wedding. 
Hang him that hath no shift, and him that hath one too 
How doth your whither go you ; ( your wife ) [many. 
Farewell and be hang'd, friends must part. 
What she wants in up and down she hath in round about. 
He's steel to ihe back. 
A man every inch of him. 

Cut off the head and tail, and throw the rest away. 

To play fast and loose. 

You are mope-ey'd by living so long a maid. 

Your horns hang hi your light. 

What do you come or send. 

Look to the cow, and the sow, and the wheat-mow, and 

all will be well enow. Somerset. 
Better have it than hear on't. 

Here's to our friends, and hang up the rest of our kindred. 
Do, jeer poor folks, and see how 'twill thrive. 
You love to make much of naught. ( yourself.) 
In the shoe-maker's stocks. 
Neck or nothing. 

They two arc hand and glove. Somerset. 
They love like chick. Somerset. 
To give one the go-by. 
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I'll not play with you for shoe-buckles. 

God made you an honester man than your father. 

One may wink and choose. 

Want goes by such an one's door. Somerset. 

Maids want nothing but husbands, and when they have 

them they want every thing. Som. 
Often to the water often to the tatter, {of linnen,) 
Beware him whom God hath marked. 
Most take all. 

A Somerton ending. Somers. 
i. e. When the dilfereuce between two is divided. 

Truth fears no colours. 

Never good that mind their belly so much. 

Old head and young hands. Somerset* 

Lend and lose, so play fools. 

Cast not thy cradle over thy head. 

The dunder clo gaily [affright] the beans. 

Somers. Beans shoot op fast after tbimder-atorms. 

Wheat will not have two praises. {Summer and Winter.) 
If size cinque will not, duce ace cannot, then quatre trey 
must. 

The middle tort bear poblit burthens, taxes, &c. most. 

Deux ace non possunt £ size cinque solvere nolunt : 
Est igitur not um quatre trey solvere totum. 

Take all and pay the baker. 
Never sigh but send. 

My son, buy no stocks. Good counsel at sleek. 

There's newer a why but there's a wherefore. f spend. 

Spend not where you may save ; spare not where you must 

Listeners seldom hear good of themselves. 

Where there is whispering there is lying, [rain rains en. 

Happy is the bride the sun shines on, and the corpse the 

By fits and girds, as an ague takes a goose. 

Will you snap (or bite) off my nose? 

You will tell another tale when you are tried. 

You eat above the tongue like a calf. 

Recipe scribe, scribe solve. 

A good rale for stewards. 

He needs a bird that gives a groat for an owL 
You go as if nine men held you. 

Under the furze is hunger and cold - t 
Under the broom is silver and gold* 
Nine tailors make but one man. J 
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1 am loth to change my mill. Somerset. 

i. e. Eat of another dish. 

Your horse cast a shoe. 
To hit over the thumbs. 

Win at first and lose at last. [Spoken of a pilferer. 

He'll bear it away, if it be not too hot or too heavy. 
Hickledy pickled y, one among another. 

We have in our language many the like conceited rhyming words or re- 
duplications, to signify any contusion or mixture, as hnrly burly, hodge 
podge, mingle mangle, aray versy, kirn kam, hub bob, crawly mauly, 
hab nab. 

LondonerAike as much more as you will take. 
So got so gone. 

< >vsters are not good in a month that hath not an R in it. 
J iove thee like pudding, if thou wert pye I would eat 
thee. 

Here's nor rhyme nor reason. 

This brings to mind a story of Sir Thomas More, who being by the au- 
thor ask'd his judgment of an impertinent book, wish'd him by all means 
to put it into verse, and bring it him again ; which done Sir Thomax look- 
ing upon it saith, yea now it is somewhat like, now it ia rhyme, before it 
was neither rhyme nor reason. 

Take all and pay all. 

A penny saved is a penny got. 

A lisping lass is good to kiss. [a slice. 

W hen the shoulder of mutton is going 'tis good to take 
Make the vine poor and it will make you rich, (prune 

off \U branches.) 
Not a word of Pensants. 
You may if you list but do if you dare. 
Set trees poor and they will grow rich, set them rich and 

they will grow poor. Kemove thera always out of a 

more barren into a fatter soil. 
Xc- cut to unkindness. 
A good saver is a good server. Somerset. 
To slip one's neck out of the collar. 
I will keep no more cats than will catch mice. (t. e. no 

1 1 inre ilk family than will earn their living. Somerset.) 
Blind-man's holy-day. [grave. 
If you would a good hedge have, carry the leaves to th« 
As yellow as the golden noble. \ Somerset, 

A!> good be hang'd for an old sheep as a young Iamb. 

[Somerset (of pretenders to charity.) 
She loves the poor well, but .cannot abide beggers. 
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You put it together with an hot needle and burnt thread. 
Like a loaders horse that lives among thieves. 

(The country-man near a town.) Somen. 

Apples, pears, hawthorn-quick, oak, set them at AUhol- 
lontide and command them to prosper, set them at 
Candlemas and intreat them to grow. 

Tis good sheltering under an old hedge. 

Let not the child sleep upon bones. Somerset. 

i. e. The nurse's lap. 

The more Moors the better victory. 

No man hath a worse friend than he brings from home. 

Defend me and spend me. ( saith the Irish thurl.) 

To fear the loss of the bell more than the loss of the 

steeple. 
Nab me, I'll nab thee. 
He hath a conscience like a cheverel's skin. 

(That will stretch) A cbeverel is a wild goat. Somers. 

If you touch pot you must touch penny. Somers, 

(Pay for what you have.) 

He hath a spring at his elbow, (spoken of a gamester) 
Pull not out your teeth but with a leaden instrument. 
When Tom's pitcher's broken I shall have the sheards. 

(i. e. Kindness after others have done with it; or refuse.) 

A child's bird and a boy's wife are well used. Somers* 

Be it weal or be it wo. 

Beans blow before May doth go. 

Little mead little need. Somerset. 

(A mild winter hoped for after a bad summer.) 

A good tither a good thriver. Somerset. 
Who marries between the sickle and the scythe will 
never thrive. [Somerset. 
She will as soon part with the crock as the porridge. 
You will have the red cap. Somerset. 

(Said to a marriage-maker.) 

Let them buckle for it Somerset. 

She is as crusty as that is hard bak'd. Somerset. 

(One that is surly and loth to do any thing.) 

Money is w Ise, it knows it s way. Somerset. 

Says the poor man that must pay as soon as be receives. 

After Lammas corn ripens as much by night as by day. 
If you will have a good cheese and have'n old, you must 
turn'n seven times before he is cold. Somerset, 
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He is able to bury an abbey. (a spendthrift.) 
When elder's white brew and bake a peck ; 
When elder's black brew and bake a sack. Sotners. 
More malice than matter. Somers. [portionable.) 
He builds cages for oxen to bring up birds in. — (dispro- 
Where there is store of oatmeal you may put enough in 

the crock (pot.) Somerset. 
He that hath more smocks than shirts in a bucking, had 

need be a man of good fore-looking. Chaucer. 
You never speak but your mouth opens, [the window. 
The charitable gives out at the door and God puts in at 
All the leavers you can lay will not do it. Somerset. 
^tAAJ**/ JJIampsh ire grou nd requires every day of the week a 

j/ H Snower of rain, and on Sunday twain. 

■4*yf*,4~ cJZ^a-^^As cunning as captain Drake. 

^et him hang by the heels. Somerset. 

(Of a man that die* in debt : hit wife leaving all at hit death, crying hit 
goods in three markets and three pariah churches, it k> free of all his debts.) 

He is ready to leap over nine hedges. 
She look'd on me as a cow on a bastard calf. Somers. 
I will wash my hands and wait upon you. 
The death of wives and the life of sheep make men rich. 
April fools, (people sent on idle errands) 
After a famine in the stall, 
, Comes a famine in the hall. Somerset. 
,/ . . ' - Wellington round-heads, 
i /A*' >. C4siJ**y*A Proverbial in Taunton for a violent fanatick. 

fci h^j^^rw lfa one 80 °W that he hopes not for a year of life. 

The young are not always with their bow bent. 

it4**Stt& jpfiGtf** e * Under rule. 

£j A jb*/2r *f ca * cn * wo pidgeons with one bean. 
C* > ** MC + r ^ Every honest miller hath a golden thumb. 

P*-/wfr-*^r Tkey reply, None but a cuckold can see it. Somerset. 

/ In wiving and thriving a man should take counsel of all 

the world. 
Tis good grafting on a good stock. 
The eye is a shrew. 
To measure the meat by the man. 

i f The message by the messenger. 

si 

He suck'd evil from the dug. 

They are so like that they are the worse for it. 

Out of door out of debt. Somerset, 

Of one mat pays not when once gone. 
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Words may pass, but blows fall heavy. Somen. 

Poverty breeds strife. Somerset. 

Every gap hath it's bash. 

A dead woman will have four to carry her forth. 

King Henry robb'd the church, and died a begger. 

To take the bird by it's feet. 

The hogs to the honey-pots. 

Their milk sod over. 

He hath good cards to shew. 

Tis best to take half in hand and the rest by and by. 

(The tradesman that is for ready money.) 

To heave and theave. Somerset. 

The labouring huabandraan. 

Here is Gerard's bailiff, work or you must die with cold. 
Somerset. 

Come every one heave a pound. Somerset. 

As fond as an ape of a whip. Somerset. 

You make the better side the worse. Somerset. 



Northern Proverbs communicated by Mr. Francis 
Brokesby, of Rowley, in Yorkshire. 

As blake [t. e. yellow.] as a paigle. 

He'll never dow (t. e. be good) egg nor Bird. 

As flat as a flaun, t. e. a custard. 

I'll foreheet (t. e. predetermine) nothing but building 

churches and louping over them. 
Meeterly {indifferently) as maids are in fairness. 
Weal and women cannot pan, t. e. close together. 

But woe and women can. 

. .. t 



SCOTTISH PROVERBS. 

All things have a beginning (God excepted.) 
A good beginning makes a good ending. 
A slothful man is a beggert brother. 
A vaun ter and a liar is both one thing* 
All is not tint that is in peril. 
All is not in hand that helps, 
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A toom purse makes a bleat merchant. 
As long runs tbe fox as he feet hath. 
A hasty man never wanted wo. 
A wight man never wanted a weapon. 
A fool's bolt is soon shot. 
A given horse should not be look'd in the teeth. 
A good asker should have a good nay-say. 
A dear ship stands long in the haven. 
An oleit mother makes a sweir daughter. 
A careless hussy makes mony thieves. 
A liar should have a good memory. 
A black shoe makes a blithe heart. 
« A hungry man sees far. 

. A silly bairne is eith to lear. 
A half-penny cat may look to the king. 
A greedy man God hates. 

A proud heart in a poor breast, he's meikle dollour to drte* 

A scald man's head is soon broken. 

A scabbit sheep files all the flock. 

A burnt bairne fire dreads. 

Auld men are twice bairnes. 

A tratler is worse than a thief. 

A borrowed len should come laughing hame. 

A blithe heart makes a blomand visage. 

A year a nurish, seven years a daw. 

An unhappy man's cairt is eith to tumble. 

An old bound bites sair. 

A fair bride is soon busk'd, and a short horse soon wisp' J. 

As good haud as draw. 

A man that is warned, is half armed. 

An ill win-penny will cast down a pound. 

All the corn in the country is not shorn by pratlers. 

Ane begger is wae that another be the gate gae. 

A travelled man hath leave te lie. 

Ane ill word meets another, and it were at the bridge of London* 

A hungry louse bites sair. 

A gentle horse would not be over sair spurred. 

A friend's dinner is soon dight. 

An ill cook wald have a good claver. 

A good fellow tin L never, but at an ill fellow's hand. 

At open doors, dogs come in. 

A word before is worth two behind. 

A still sow eats all the draff. 

A dumb man holds all. 

All fitfls that fools thinks. 

A wooll- seller kens a wooll-buyer. 

All fellows, Jock and the laird. 
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As tbe sow fills, the draff sowres. 

A full heart lied never. 

As good merchant tynes as wins. 

All the speid is in the spurs. [before noon. 

As sair greets the bairne that is dung afternoon, as he that is dung 

An ill life, an ill end. 

A nes wood, never wise, ay the worse. 

Anes pay it never crave it. 

A good rufer was never a good rider. 

All the keys in the country hangs not at ane bell. 

A dumb man wan never land. 

As soon comes the lamb's skin to market, as the old sheep's. 

As many heads as many wits. 

A blind man should not judge of colours. 

As the old cock craws, the young cock lea res. 

A skabbed horse is good enough for a scald squire. 

A mirk mirrour is a man's mind. 

As meikle up with, as meikle down with. 

An ill shearer gat never a good hook. 

A tarrowing bairne was never fat. 

A good cow may have an ill calf. 

A cock is crouse in his own midding. 

A new bissome soupes clean. 

As sair fights wranes as cranes. 

A yelt sow was never good to gryses. 

As tbe carle riches be wretches. 

A fool when he hes spoken hes all done. 

An old seek craves meikle clouting. 

An old seek is ay skailing. 

A fair fire makes a room Act. 

An old knave is na bairne. 

A good yeaman makes a good woman. 

A man bath no more good than he hath good of. 

A fool may give a wise man a counsel. 

A man may speir tbe gate to Home. 

As long lives the merry man as the wretch for all the craft be can, 
All wald have all, all wald forgive. [gar him drink. 

Ane may lead a horse to the water, but four and twenty cannot 

A bleat cat makes a proud mouse. 

An ill wiliy cow should have abort horns. 

A good piece of steil is worth a penny. 

A shored tree stands lang. 

A gloved cat was never a ^ood hunter. 

A gangand fool is av : were but a thorn. 

All is not gold that 

A swallow makes not « 

A man may sj>il < :i his 1 
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An ill servant will never be a good 
An hired hone tired never. 
All the winning is in the first baying. 
Anuch [enough] is a feast (of bread and cheise.) 
A horse may stumble on four feet. 
All thing wvtes that well not faires. 
All things thrive but thrice. 
Absence is a shroe. 
Auld sin new shame. 

A man cannot thrive except his wife let him. 

A bairne mon creep or he gang. 

As long as ye serve the tod, ye man bear up his tail. 

All overs are ill, but over the water. 

A man may wooe where he will, but he will wed where he is wear J. 

A mean pot [where several share in it] plaid never evin. 

Among twenty-four fools not ane wise roan. 

Ane man's meat is another man's poison. 

A fool will not give his bable for the tower of London. 

A foul foot makes a full weam. 

A man is a lion in his own cause. 

A hearty hand to give a hungry roeltith. 

A cumbersome cnr in company, is hated for his miscarriage. 

A poor man is fain of little. 

An answer in a word. 

A belt less bairne cannot lie. 

A yule feast may be quat at Pasche. 

A good dog never barketh bout a bone. 

A full seek will take a clout on the side. 

An ill hound comes halting home. 

All things help (quod the wren) when she pished in the sea. 
All cracks, all beares. 

A boundless man comes to the best hunting. 
All things hes an end and a pudding hastwa. 
All is well that ends well. 
As good hads the stirrep, as he that loups on. 
A begun work is half ended. 
A Scottish man is ay wise behind the hand. 
A new sound, (per onomatop.) in an old horn. 
As broken a ship hes come to land. 
As the fool thinks, ay the bell clinks. 

A man may see his friend need, but he will not see him bleed. 
A friend is not known but in need. 
A friend in court is better nor a penny in the 
All things is good unseyed. 
A good goose indeed, but she hes an ill gander. 
All are not maidens that wears bair hair. 
A mache and a horse-shoe are both alike. 
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Airlie crooks the tree that good cammok should be. 
Ad ounce of pothers wit is worth a pound of clergy. 
An inch of a nag is worth the span of an arer. 

B 

Better sit idle than work for nought. 

Better learn b y your neighbour's skaith nor by your own. 

Better half an egg nor an empty shell. 

Better apple given nor eaten. 

Better a dog fan nor bark on you. 

Bod in (offer'd) geir stinks. 

Bourd (jest) neither with me, nor with my honour. 

Buy when I bid you. 

Better late thrive than never. 

Belter hand louse than bound to an ill baikine. 

Better Jang little nor soon right nought. 

Better give nor take. 

Better bide the cookes nor the mediciners. 

Better saucht with little audit, nor care with many cow. 

Bring a cow to the hall, and she will to the byre again. 

Boar wealth, poverty will bear itself. 

Better good sale nor good ale. 

Better wooe over midding nor over moss. 

Blaw the wind never so fast it will lower at the last. 

Bind fast, find fast. 

Better auld debts nor auld saires. 

Better a fowl in hand nor two flying. 

Better spaire at the breird nor at the bottom. 

Bind the seek before it be full. 

Better be well loved nor ill won geir. 

Better finger off nor ay warking. 

Better rew sit, nor rew flit. 

Bourd not with bawty, fear lest he bite you. 

Better say, here it is, nor here it was. 

Better plays a full weamb, nor a new coat. 

Better be happy nor wise. 

Better happy to court, nor good service. 

Better a wit bought, nor twa for nought. 

Better bow nor break. 

Belter two seils, nor ane sorrow. 

Better ha i rues greit nor bearded men. 

Betwixt twa stools the arse falls down. 

Better na ring uor the ring of a rush. 

Belter hold out nor put out 

Better sit still, nor rise and get a fall. 

Better leave nor want. 

Belter unborn nor untaught. 

Better be envied nor pitied. 
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Better a Kttle fire that warms, nor a meikle that burns. 

Be the same thing that thou wald be cald. 

Black will be no other hew. 

Beauty but bounty avails nought. 

Beware of had I wist 

Better be alone nor in ill company. 

Better a thigging mother, nor a ryding father. 

Before 1 wein and now I wat. 

Bonnie silver is soon spendit. 

Better never begun nor never endit. 

Biting and scratching is ScottfoU* wooing. 

Breads house skiald never. 

Bairnes mother burst never. 

Bannoks [a tharfecake oat-bread] is better than na kin bread. 

Better a laying hen nor a 1 y in crown. 

Better be dead as out of the fashion. 

Better buy as borrow. 

Better have a mouse in the pol as no flesh. 

c 

Court to the town, and whore to the window. 

Cadgers (meal-men) speaks of pack-saddles. 

Changing of words is lighting of hearts. 

Charge your friend or you need. 

Cats eats that hussies spares. 

Cast not forth the old water while the new come in. 

Crabbit was, and cause had. 

Comparisons are odious. 

Come not to the counsel uncalled. 

Condition makes and condition breaks. 

Cut duelles in every town. « 

Cold cools the love that kindles over hot. 

Cease your snowballs casting. 

Come it aire, come it late, in May comes the cow-quake. 
Courtesie is cumbersom to them that kens it not. 
Chalkc is na sheares. . 

D 

Do in hill as ye wald do in hall. 

Do as ye wald be done to. 

Do weill and have weill. 

Dame deem warily. 

Dead and marriage makes tearm-day. 

Draff is good enough for swine. 

Do the likliest, and God will do the best. 

Drive out the inoh as thou hast done the span. 

Dead men bites not. 

Daffling (jesting) good for nothing. 
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Dogs will red swine. 
Dirt parts company. 

Drink and drouth comes sindle together. 
Daft talk dow not. 

Do well and doubt na man, and do weill and doubt all men. 
Dead at the one door, and heirship at the other. 

Dummie (a dumb man) cannot lie. 



Early maister, lang knave. 
Eaten meat is good to pay. 
Eild (old age) wald have honour. 
Evening orts is good morning fodder. 
Every land lies the lauch, and every corn lies the cafl'o. 
Every man wishes the water to his own mylne. 
v Every man can rule an ill wife but he that hes her. 
Eat measurelie and defy the mcdiciners. 
Every man for himself (quoth the Merteine.) 
Every man flames the fat sow's arse. 
Experience may teach a fool. 

Every man wates best where his own shoe binds him. 
Bfter lang mint never dint. 
Efter word comes weird. 
Efter delay comes a letle. 



Fa 1 n fowles hes fair feathers. 

Fair hights makes fools fain. 

Fools are fain of flitting. 

Falshood made never a fair hinder end. 

Freedom is a fair thing. 

For a lost thing care not. 

Fool haste is no speed. 

Fools let for trust. 

For love of the nurse, mony kisses the bairne. 
Folly is a bonny dog. 

Fair words break never bone, foul words break manv ane. 
Foul water slokcns fire. 

Far sought, and dear bought, is good for ladies. 
For fault of wise men, fools sit on binks. 
Fools make feasts and wise men eat them. 
Fools are fain of right nought. 
Forbid a thing, and that we will do. 

Follow love and it will flee thee, flee love and it will follow Ihcc. 

Fcggcs after peace. 

Fools should have no chappin sticks. 

Friendship stands not in one side. 

Few words sufficelh to a wise man. 
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Fire is good for Ihe farcie. 

Fidlcrs dogs and flies comes to feasts uncalled. 

Fill fow and bad fow makes a stark man. 

G 

Grace is best for the man. 

Giff gafl'(oue gift for another) makes good friends. 
Good wine needs not a wispe. 

Good clieir and good cheap garres many haunt the house. 

God sends men cold as they have clothes to. 

God's help is neirer nor the fair evin. 

Give never the wolf the wether to keep. 

Good will should be tane in part of payment. 

God sends never the mouth but the meat with it. 

Girn when he tie, and laugh when ye louse. 

Go to the Devil and bishop you. 

Go shoe the geese. 

God sends meat and the Devil sends cooks. 

H 

Hunger is good kitchine meat. 

He that is far from his geir, is neir his skaitb. 

Had 1 fish was never good with garlick. 

He mon have leave to speak that cannot had his tongue. 

He that lippeus to lent plows, his land will lj ley. 

He rides sicker that fell never. 

He that will not hear motherhcad, shall hear slep-mothcrhcad. 
He that crabs without cause, should mease without mends. 
He that may not as he would, mon do as he may. 
He that spares to speak, spares to speed. [meat. 
He is well easit that lies ought of bis own, when others go to the 
He that is welcome fai res weil. 

He that does ill hates the light. [not. 
He that speaks the thing he should not, hears the things he would 
He that is evil deem'd is half hang'd. 
Help thyself, and God will help thee. 

He that spends his geir on a whore, hes both shame aud skaith. 

He that forsakes missour, missour forsakes him. 

Half a tale is enough to a wise man. 

He that hewes over hie, the spail will fall into his eye» 

He that eats while he last? , will be the war while he die. 

He is a weak horse that may not bear the saidle. 

Ho that borrows and bigs, makes feasts and thigs, drinks and is 

not dry, these throe are not thrift v. 
Ho is a proud Tod that will not scrape his own hole. 
He is wise when he is well, can had him sa. 
He is poor that God hales. 
He is wise that is ware in time. 
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He Is wise that can make a Friend of a foe. 
Hair and hair, makes the cairle's head baire. 
Hear all parties. 

He that is redd for windleslraws, should not sleep in lees. 
He rises over early that is hangit or noon. 

He is not the fool that the fool is, but he that with the fool deals. 
He that tholes overcomes. 

He loves me for a little, that hates me for nought. 

He that lies twa herds, is able to get the third. 

He is a sairie beggor that mav not gae by trie man's door. 

Hall bitiksare sliddery. 

He is not the best wright that hewes the manicst speals. 

He that evil does never good weims. 

Hooredome and grace, can never bide in one place. 

He that oompU ull costes, will never put plough in the earth. 

He that slays, shall be slain. 

He that is ill of his harberie, is good of his way kenning. 

He that will not when he mav, shall not when he w.ild. 

Hanging gauges be hap. 

He is a fool that forgets himself. 

Happy man, happy cavil. 

He that comes uncalPd, sits unserved. 

He that comes first to the hill, mav sit where ho witl. 

He that shames shall be shent. 

He gangs early to steal, that cannot say na. [De* il. 

He should have a long-shafted spoon that sups kail with Ut- 
ile sits above that deals aikers. 
He that ought the cow, goes nearest her tail. 
He is worth na weill that may not bjde na wae. 
He should have a hail pow, that calls his neighbour nikkienow. 
He that lies gold may buy land. 
He that counts without his hosle. counts twise. 
He that looks not or he loup, will fall or he wit of himself. 
Haste makes waste. 

Hulie (softly) and fair, men rides far journeys. 

He that marries a daw (slut) cats meikle dirt. 

He that marries or he be wise, will die or he thrive. 

Hunting, hawking, and paramours, for ane joy a hundred di<- 

1 laid in geir, helps well. [pleasures. 

He is twise fain that sits on a stean. 

He that does his turn in time sits half idle. 

He plaints early that plaints on his kail. 

He is good that faild never. 

Half anuch, is half fill. 

He is a sairie cook that may not lick his cwu finger. 
Hunger is hard in a heal maw. 

He should wear iron shone thatbydes nis neighbours deed. 
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Harae is hamclic. 

lie that is Iiatcd of his subjects, cannot lie counted a king. 
Hap and a half-penny is warlds geir enough- 
He calls me skabbed, because I will not call him skadc. 
He is blind that eats his marrow, but far blinder llial lets him. 
Have God, and have all. 
Honesty is na pride. 

He that fishes afore the net, lang or he fish get. 

He tint never a cow, that grat for a needle. 

He that hes na geir to lose, hes shins to pine. 

He that takes all his geir fra himself, ami gives to his bairns, it 

were weill ward to take a mallet and knock out his brains. 
He sits full still that hes a riven breech. 
He that docs bidding deserves na dinging. 
He that blawsbest bears away the horn. 
He is well slaikit within, that will neither borrow nor len. 
Ilea will gar a deaf man hear. 
He is sairest dung when his awn wand dings him. 
He hes wit at will, that with angry heart can hold him still. 



Proverbial Speeches of Persons given to such 
Vices or Virtues as follows. 

Of greedy Venous it is said. 
H p can hide his meat and seek more. 

will see day at u little hole- 
He comes for drink, though dralVt be his erraud. 

Of well skilled Persons. 
He was born in August. 
lit sees an inch before his nose. 

% 

Of wilful Persons. 

lie is at his wits end. 

He hears not at that ear. 

He wald fain be ford wart if he wist how. 

He will not give an inch of his w ill, for a spau of his thrift. 

Of Vousters or new Upstarts. 
Hi? wind shakes no corn. 
He thinks himself na paves peir. 

He counts himself worthy meiklc myce dirt. * 
Henry Cheike never slew a man until he came to him. 

Ofjleyit Persons* 
His heart is in his hose. 
He is war frighted uor h$) is hurl. 
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He looks as Ibe wood were full of thieves. 
He looks like the laird of pity. 
He looks like a Lochwhaber axe. 

Of false Persons. 
He will get credit of a house full of unbored mill-stones. 
He looks up with one eye, and down with the other. 
He can lie as weill as a dog can lick a dish. 
He lies never but when the holen is green. 
Ho bydes are fast as a cat bound with a sacer. 
He wald gar a man trow that the moon is made of green cheis, or 
the cat took the heron, 

Of misnortured Persons. 
He has a brasen face. 
He knows not the door be the door bar. 
He spits on his own blanket. 

Of unprofitable foolish Persons. 
He harpesay on aire string. 
He robs Peter to pay PauL 
He rives the kirk to thatch the quier. 
He wags a wand in the water. 

He tbat rides or he be ready, wants some of bis geir. 

Of weillie Persons. 
He ran hald the cat to the sun. 
He kens his oatmeal among other folks kail. 
He changes for the better. 
He is not so daft as he pretends him. 

Of angry Persons. 
He hes pisht on a nettle. 

He hes* not gotten the first seat of the midding the day. 

He takes pepper in the nose. 

Of unconstant Persons. 
He is like a widder cock. 

He hes changed his tippet, or his cloak on the other shoulder. 
He is like a dog on a cat. 

His evening song and morning song are not both alike. 
He is an Aberdeen's man, taking his word again. 

Of Persons speaking pertinently. 
He hr s hit the nail on the head, 
fie hes touched him in the qfricfc 

Of H 

rle hrs not a heal n.iil to 
\h hrs not a penny tfl^fl 

lie is us poor ir 
He is us I an as 
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He begs at them that borrow at him. 
He hes brought his pack to a li t spead. 
He is on the ground. 
His hair grows through his hood. 
He hcs oryed himself diver. 

Of proud Persons. 
He counts his half-penny good silver. 
He makes meikle of his painted shells. 
He goes away with lifted np head. 
Ho answers unspoken to. 
He hes not that bachell to swear by. 

Of untymous Parsons. 
He is as welcome as water in a riven ship. 
He is as welcome as snaw in heat vest. 

Of rath Persons, 
He sets all on aex or se via. 
He stumbles at a strea and loupes at a bank. 

Of ignorant Persons. 
He does as the blind man when he casts his staff. 
He brings a staff to his own head. 
He gars his awn wand ding him. 
He takes after the goat that casts all down at evin. 
He hes good skill of rosted wooll, when it stinks it is enough. 

Of effeminate Persons* 
He is John Tliomson's man, coutching carle. 
He wears short hose. 

Of Drunkards. 

His head is full of bees. 

He may write to his friends. 

His hand is in the panyer. 

He is better fed nor norlured. 

He needs not a cake of bread at all his kin. 

... Of Hypocrites. 
He has moikle prayer, but little devotion. 
He runs with the hound and holds with the hair. 
He hes a face to God, and another to the Devil. 
He is a wolf in a lamb's skin. 
He breaks my head, and since puts on my hood. 
He can say, my joy, and think it not. 
He sleeps as dogs do, when wives sift meal. 
He will go to hell for lie house profit. 

I 

It is a sairie brewing, that is not good in the Dewing. 
Jt is tint that is done to child and auld men. 
weids waxes weill. 



s 
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In some mens aught mon the auld horse die. 
It is a sooth bourd that men sees waltin. 

In space comes grace. 

It is ill to bring out of the flesh that is bred in the bane. 
Ill win, ill warit. 

It is a silly flock where the yowe bears the bell. 
It is a sin to lie on the Devil. 
It is eith till, that the awn self will. 
It is good mowes that fills the womb. 
It is na time to stoup when the head is aff. 
It is fair in hall, where beards wags all. 
It will come in an hour that will not come in a year. 
If thou do na ill, do na ill like. 
If thou steal not my kail, break not my dyke. 
If ye may spend meikle, put the more to the fire. 
If I can get his cairt at a woltcr, I shall lend it a put. 



If I may not keep geese, I shall 
It is kindly that the poke savor of the herring. 
It is eith to cry zule on another man's cost, 
like (each) man as he loves let him send to the cooks. 
It is eith to swim where the head is holden up. 
It is well ware it they have sorrow that buys it with their silver. 
Ifane will not, another will. 
It is ill to take breeches off a bare arse. 



It is dear bought honey that lick'd oft* a thorn. 
If God be with us, wha will be against us. 
It is weill warit that wasters want gcir. 
It is ill to bring up the thing that is not therein. 
It that lyes not in your gate, breaks not your shins. 
It is na play where ane greits, and another laughs. [year. 
If a man knew what wald be dear, he wald be but merchant for a 
It is true that all men says. 
I have a good bow, but it is in the castle. 

It is hard to fling at the brod (a stick that children use, when 

they play at penny prick) or kick at the prick, 
like man mend ane, and all will be mendit. 
It is a sairie collope that is tain offa capone. 
Ill bairnes are best heard at home. 
It is ill to wakin sleeping dogs. 
Ill herds make fat wolfls. 
It is hard to wife and thrive in a year. 
It is good sleeping in a heal skin. 
It is not lint that is done to friends. 
It is ill to draw a strea before an auld cat. 
It is a paine both to pay and pray. 
It is good fishing in drumbliug waters, a 
It is little of God's might, to make a poor man akroght. 
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It is good baking without meal. 

It is a good goose that drops ay. 

It is not the habile that makes the monk. 

It is not good to want and to have. 

It hes neither arse nor elbew. 

I shall sit on his skirl 

It is a bair moore that he goes over and gets not a cow. 

I shall hold his nose on the grindstone. 

It goes as meikle in his heart as in his heel. 

It goes in at the one ear, and out at the other. [bare fit 

It is na mail pi I tic lo see a woman greit, nor to see a goose go 

It is wcill said, but wha will bell thecal. 

It is short whih seen the louse boore the langelt. 

I have a slidderie eill by the tail. 

It is as meil as a sow to bear a saddle. 

It is as meit as a thief lor the widdie. [dirt. 

I wald I had as meikle pepper as he compts himself worthy myse 

It will be an ill web to bleilch. 

I cannot find you baith tales and ears. 

It is ill to make a blown horn of a tods tail. 

If ever you make a lucky pudding I shall eat the prick. 

If that God will give, the Devil cannot reave. 

Iu a good time I say il, in a better 1 leave it. 

It's a silly pack that may not pay the custome. 

I have seen as light green. 

It's a cold coal lo blow at. 

It's a saire field where all are dung down. 

It's a saire dung bairn that dare not greit. 

I wat where my awn shoe binds me. 

If you wanted me and your meat, ve wald want ane good friend; 

K 

Kame single, kame saire. 

Kindness comes of will. 

Kindness will creep where it may not gang. 

Kindness cannot be bought for geir. 

Kail spaires bread. 

Kamesters are ay greasie. 

Knowledge is eith born about. 

Kings are out of play. 

Kings and bares oft worries their keepers. 

Kings hes long ears. 

Kings caff is worth other mens corn. 

Kindness lies not ay in ane side of the bouse. 

L 

( .itt i f. intermeddling makes good friends.. < - «■ 

liong tarrying takes all the thank away. 
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Little good is soon spend it. 
Lang lean makes hameald cattel. 
Little wit makes meikle travel. 
Learn young, learn fair. 

Like draws to like, and a akabbed horse to an aid dyke. 

Laitlt to the bed, Inilh out of the bed. 

Little may an aid horse do, if he may not nye. 

Let them that are cold blow at the coal. 

Lang standing, and little offering makes a good prise. 

Love hes na lack. 

Leave the court, before the court leave thee. 

Light supper makes long life. 

Ly kit geir is half bought. 

Lordships changes manners. 

Light winning makes a heavy purse. 

Live and let live. 

Liveless, faultless. 

Little said, soon inendit. 

Lailh to the drink, and laith fra it 

Lightly comes, lightly goes. 

Last in the bed, best heard. 

Lata is lang and tedious. 

Little waits an ill huitie what ft dinner holds in. 

Laddes will be men. 

Lauch and lav down again. 

Likclie lies in the myre, and onlikelie goes by it. 

Let him drink as he hes brewod. - 

Like to die mends not the kirk-yard. 

Luck and a boue voyage. 

Lang or ye cut Falkland wood with a pen-knife. 
Love me litllo and love me lang. 
Let alone makes inony lurdon. 
Little troubles the eye, but far less the soul. 
Little kens the wife that sits by the fire, hqw the wind blows cold 
in hurlo burle swyre. 

M 

Mony yrons in the fire part mon coole. 
Maidens should be meek until they be married. 
Men may buy gold over dear. 
Mony purses holds friends together. 
Meat and cloall. makes the man. 
Mony hands make light work. 
Make not twa mews of ane daughter. 
Meat is good, but mouse is better. 
Mony masters quoth the frog to the hart 
Mint (ofter) or ye strike. 
Measure is treasure. 
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Monv men does lack, that vat wald fain have in their pack. 
Misterfull folk mon not be mansfull. 

Many sinals makes a great. 

Maistcrie mawes the meadows down. 

Mony speaks of Robin Hood, that never shot in his bow. 

Mister makes men of craft. 

Meikle water runs where the miller sleeps. 

Meikle mon a good heart endure. 

Mony cares fot meal that lies baking bread enough. 

.Meikle spoken, part mon spill. 

Messengers should neither be headed nor bang'd. 

Men are blind in their own cause. 

Mony words wald have meikle drink. 

Man propons, but God dispons. 

Mony man serves l I lunik less master. 

Mony words fills not the furlot. 

.Mony kinsfolk but few friends. 

Men goes over the dyke at the ebbest. 

Might oftentimes overcomes right. 

Mends is worth misdeeds. 

Meikle head, little wit. 

Mustard after meat. 

Millers takes ay the best toll with their own hand. 
Mony man speirs the gate he knows full well. 
Mussel not the oxens mouth. 
Meikle lies, wald ay have mair. 

Mony tynes the half mark whinger, for the half-penny throng. 
Make not meikle of little. 

Mony man makes an errand to the hall, to bid the lady pood-da v. 
Mony brings the raike, but few the shovel. 
Make uo balkes of good bear land. 
March whisquer was never a good fisher. 
Meate and masse never hindred no man. 



,„■,,,.*, . N 

N a r u r f passes nor lure. 

Na man can bailh sup and blaw at once. 

Nothing enters in a close hand. 

Needs makes tcrtue. 

Need has ne law. 

Neirest the kirk, fai rest fra God. 

Neirest the king, neirest the widdie. 

New lords, new laws. 

Na man may puind for unkindness. 

Neirest the heart, neirest the mouth. 

Never rode, never fell. 

Need gars naked men run, and sorrow gars webslers spin. 
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Neir is the kirtle, but nearer is the sark. 
Nothing is difficile to a well willit man. 
Na man makes his awn hap. 
Na reply is best. 

Nothing comes sooner to light, than that which is long hid. 
Na man can play the tool sa weill as the wise man. 
Na penny, na pardon. [lies been in it himself. 

Na man can seek his marrow in the churne, sa weill as he that 

o 

Over fast, over louse. 

Of anuch men leaves. 

Over great familiarity genders despite. 

Oft compting makes good friends. 

Over narrow compting culzies na kindness. 

Out of sight out of langer. 

Of twa ills choose the least. 

Of other mens leather, men takes large whan^es. 

Over jolly dow not. 

Of the abundance of the heart, the mouth speaks. 

Of all war, peace is the final end. 

Of ill debtours, men takes oats. 

Of need make verlue. 

Of the earth mon the dyke be builded. 

Of aiie ill, comes many. 

Over hole over cold. 

Over heigh over low. 

Over meikle of aue thing, is good for nathing. 

P 

Penny wise, pound fool. 

Priest and doves make foul houses. 

Pride and laziness wald have meikle uphald. 

Put your hand na fai der nor your sleive may reach. 

Poor men are fain of little thing. 

Play with your peirs. 

Pith is good in all plays. 

Put twa half-pennies in a purse and they will draw together. 
Painters and poels have leave to lie. 
Possession is worth an ill chartonr. 
Pride will have a fall. 

Poverty parts good company, and is an enemy to vertae. 
Put not your hand betwixt the rind and the tree. . 
Poor men they say hes na souls. 
Patience perforce. 

Provision in season, makes a rich house. 
Put that in the next parcel. 
Peter In, and Paul out. 
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Plenty is na dainty. 

Puddings and paramours wald be hotetie kandliL 

Q 

Qu hair (where) the deer is slain, some bloud will lie. 

Quhen the eye sees it saw not, the heart will think it thought not. 

Quhen wine is in, wit is out. 

Quhen the steed is slowen, shut the stable door. 

Quhen the tod preaches, beware of the hens. 

Quhen the cup is fullest, bear it evinest. 

Quhat belter is the house that the da rises in the morning. 

Qohen tbeeves reckons, leall men comes to their geir. 

Quhen 1 am dead, make me a cawdle. 

Quhiles the hawk hes, and whiles he hunger lies. 

Quhen the craw flees, her tail follows. 

Quhen the play is best, it is best to leave. 

Quha may wooe without cost. 

Quhiles thou, whiles I, so goes the bailleri. 

Quhen a man is full of lust, his womb is full of leesmgs. 

Quha ma^y hold that will away. 

Quhen tay 1 ours are true, there little good to shew. 

Quhen thy neighbour's house is on fire, take heed to thy awn. 

Quhen the iron is hot, it is time to strike. 

Quhen the belly is full, the bones wald hate rest. 

Quhom God will help, na man can hinder. 

Quhen all men speaks, na man hears. 

Quhen the good man is fra haine, the table cloths tint. 

Quhair stands your great horse. 

Quhair the pig breaks, let the shells lie. 

Quhen friends meets, hearts warmes. 

Quhen the well is full, it will run over. 

R 

Reason bound the man. 

Ruse (praise) the foord as ye find it 

Ruse the fair day at evin. 

Rack less youth makes a gouslie age. 

Rymc spares na man. 

Reavers should not bo rewers. 

Rule youth weil,and eild will ruU the sell. 

Rome was not begit on the first day. 

s 

Smsman sike master. 

Seldom rides, tynes the spurs. 

Shod iu the cradle, barefoot in the stubble. 

Sike lippes, sike latace. 

Sike a man as thou wald be, draw thee to sike company. 
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Soothe bourd is na board. 
Seldome lies the Devil dead by the dyke side. 
- Saying goes good cheap. 
Spit on the slane, it trill be wet at the last. 
Soft fire makes sweet mart. 
Sorrows gars webstcrs spin. 
Slnrt pays na debt, 
Sillie bairns are eith to lear. 
Saw thin, and maw thin. 
Soon rype, soon rotten. 
Send and fetch. 
Self deed, self ha. 

Shame shall fall them that shame thinks, to do themselves a 
Sike father, sike son, &c. 
Seill comes not while sorrow be gone. 
Shees a foule bird that syles her own nest. 
Speir at Jock thief my marrow, if I be a leal man. 
Soon gotten, soon spendiL 
Sike priest, sike offering. 
She is a sairie mouse that hes but ane hole. 
Surfet slays mae nor the sword. 
Seik your sauce where you get your ail. 
Sokand seal lis best. 

Sike answer as a man gives, sike will he get 
Small winning makes a heavy parse. 
Shame is past the shedd of your hair. 
Send him to the sea and he will not get water. 
Saine (bless) yon weill fra the Devil and the lairds bairns. 
She that takes gifts herself, she sels, and she that gives, does 
ells. 

Shroe the ghast that the house is the war of. 
Shew me the man, and I shall shew you the law. 
Swear by your burnt shines. 

Sairie be your meil poke, and ay your fist in the nook of it 

T 

The mair haste the w%r speid. 
Tyde by ties na man. 

Twa daughters and a back door are three stark theeves. 
There was never a cake, but it had a make. 
There came never a large fart forth of a wran's arse. 
Toome (empty) bagges rattles. 
The thing that is trusted, is not forgiven. 
Take part of the pelf, when the pack is a dealing. 
Tread on a worm, and she will steir her tail. 
They are lightly robbed that hes their awn. 
The craw thinks her awn bird fain 
There is little to the rake to get ai '» 

T 
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They buy good cheap that brings nathing 
Thraw (twist) the wand while it is green. 
The shoemakers wife is worst snod. 
The worst war Id that ever was, some man wan. 
They will know by a half-penny if a priest wiJI take offe ring. 
Tyme tryes the truth. t 
The weeds overgaes the corn. 
Take tyme while tyme is, for tyme will away. 
The piper wants meikle that wants the nether chaps. 
They are welcome that brings. 
The langer we live the mae strange sights we see. 
There are many soothe words spoken in boarding. 
There is na thief without a receiver. 
There is many fair thing full false. 
There came never ill of a good advisement. 
There is na man sa deaf, as he that will not hear. 
There was never a fair word including. 
The mouth that lyes slayes the soul. 
Trot mother, trot father, how can the foal amble. 
They were never fain that shrugged. 
Twa fools in ane house is over many. 
Twa wolfs may worrie ane sheep. 
The day hes eyne, the night lies ears. 
The tree falls not at the first straike. 
The mair ye tramp in a tnrde, it grows the brcadcr. 
There is none without a fault. 
The Devil is a busie bishop in his own diocie. 
There is no friend to a friend in deed. 
There is na fool to an auld fool. 
Touch a good horse in the back, and he will fling. 
There is remeid for all things but stark deid. 
There is na medicine for fear. 
The weakest goes to the walls. i 
That which hussies spares, cats eats. 
Thou wilt get na mair of the cat but the skin. 
There mae madinesnor makine. 
They laugh ay that winnes. 
Twa wits is better nor ane. < 
They put at the cairt that is ay gangand. 
Three may keep counsel if twa be away. 
They are good willie of their horse that hes nane. 
The mae the merrier, the fewer the better chear. 
The blind horse is hardiest. 
There mae ways to the wood nor ane. 
There i* meikle between word and deed. 
They that speirs meikle will get wot of part. 
The less play the belter. 
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The niair cost, the mair honour. 

There is nothing more precious nor tyme. 

True love kyths in tyme of need. [the portion paying. 

There are many fair words in the marriage making, but few in 

The higher up, the greater fall. 

The mother of mischief is na mair nor a gnat wing. 

Tarrowing batmen were never fat. 

There little sap in dry pease hulls. 

This bolt came never out of your bag. 

Thy tongue is na slander. 

Take him up there with his five eggs, and four of them rotten. 

The next tyme ye daunce, with whom ye take by the hand. 

The goose pan is above the rost. 

Thy thumb is under my bell. 

There is a dog in the well. 

The malt is above the beir. 

Touch me not on the sair heel. 

The pigs overgaes the aid swine. 

Take a man by his word, and a cow by her horn. 

There meikle hid meat in a goose eye. 

They had never an ill day that had a good evening. 

There belongs mair to a bed nor four bair legs. 

The greatest elarks are not the wisest men. 

Thou should not tell thy foe when thy fit slides. 

The grace of God is geir enough. 

Twa hungry meales makes the third a glutton. 

This warld will not last ay. 

The Devil and the dean begins with a letter, when the Devil lies 

the dean, the kirk will be the better. 
They are as wise that speir not. 
There is nothing so crouse as a new washen louse. 

W 

YV rang has nea warrand. 
Will lies that wcill is. 
Well done, soon done. 
Weapons bodes peace. 
Wiles helps weak folk. 

Wishers and walders are poor house-haldcrs. 

Words are but wind, but dunts are the Devil. 

Wark bears witness wha weill does. 

Wealth gars wit waver. 

Weill bydes, weill belydes. 

Wrang compt is na payment. 

Wraug hears, wrang answer gives. 

With empty hand, na man should hawkes allure. 

Weill wats the mouse, the cat's out of the house. 

Well worth aw, that gars the plough draw. 

t 2 
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We hounds slew the hair f quoth the measoua. 
Wonder lasts but nine nights in a town. 
Women and bairns keeps counsel of that tbey ken not. 
Wont beguilt the lady. 
Waken not sleeping dogs. 
We hare a craw to pluck. 
Well good mother daughter. 
Wood iu a wilderness, and strength in a fool. 
Wit in a poor man's head, mosse iu a mountain avails 
Weils him and wooes him that hes a bishop in his kin. 
Use makes perfoclness. 

Unskild mediciners, and horsemarshels, slays both man and 
What reakes of the feed, where the friendship dow nought. 

Y'e will break your crag and your fast alike in his house. 

Ye strive against the stream. ' 

Youth never casts for perrill. 

Ye keek hot water under cold yce. 

Ye drive a snail to Heme. 

Ye ride a bootless errand. 

Ye seek grace at a graceless fuoe. 

Ye learn your father to get bairns. 

Ye may not sit in Rome and strive with the Pope. 

Youth and age will never agree. 

Ye may puind for debt, but not for unkindness. 

Ye breid of the cat, ye wald fain eat Ish, but ye have na will to 

weet your feet. 
Ye breid of the gouk, ye have not a ryme but ane. 
Ye should be a King of your word. 
Ye will get war bodes before Belten. 
Ye may drink of the bourn, but not byte of the brae. 
Ye wald do little for God an the Devil were dead. 
Ye have a ready month for a ripe cherry. 

Ye breid of the millers dog, ye lick your mouth or the pok be open. 
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The axe goes to the wood, from whence it borrowed 
its helve. 

It is osed against those who are injurious to those from whom they are 
derived, or from whom they have received their power. 

a m "6 •to** ns* 

thine 



derived, or from whom they have received their power. 
*CT4£j^ r 

•UOT79 J? T/iy VI If any say that one of 
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cars is the ear of an ass, regard it not ; If he say so of 
them both, procure thyself a bridle. 

That is, it it time to arm ourselves with patience when we are greatly 

reproached. . 

•PTIDDD1 riT'D Do not speak of secret matters in a 
held that is full of little hills. 

Because it is possible some body may lie hid there and hear what is said . 

•mare ptd^kwid rabv That city is in a 

bad case whose physician hath the gout. 

WDX RDD ttTTT t3a Tnr\ ?X Do not dwell in a 

city whose governor is a physician. 

ryao ndn wn wpi kdn 

■Hv T\p A myrtle standing among nettles does 

notwithstanding retain the name of a myrtle. 

.■oj *nn »•? pn -na rron *■ «. wiiere 

there is a man, there do not thou shew thyself a man. 

The meaning is, that it become* us not to intermeddle in an office where 
there is already such good provision made that there is no need of our help. 

•imttnrr m w •aw ^ main una *. <?. At 

the door of the fold words, within the fold an account. 

The shepherd does with fair words call back his fugitive sheep to the 
door of the fold, but when he gets them in he punisbeth them for straying 
away. It is applicable to what may be expected from our governors- against 
whom we have rebelled. 

. WrQ3 PWVttfl TTjQ TTPK i. e. He is pleased with 
gourds, and his wife with cucumbers. 

A proverb by which is expressed, that both the man and wife are 
vicious much alike. 

»b» ID** mom KDD tib 
•R*TflD inDin »• «• It i3 not as thy mother says, but as 
thy neighbours say. 

The meaning is, that we are not to regard the praises of a near relation, 
but to listen to what U said by the neighbourhood. 

pis wvnu id roj bp vaba rna ». «. if 

the dog bark, go in ; if the bitch bark, go out. 

.p*U tib H3B NTO NttTQ KXttD *. «- We may 
not expect a good whelp from an ill dog. 

•*VIT3 DDttf *• e - Sichem marries the wife 

{viz. Dinah.) and Mifgmus is circumcised (i. e. punished.) 

Delirant lieges plectuntur 4 chili. 

•lOp") N3pN K^D^I A camel in Media dances 

in a little cab. 
This proverb is used against those who tell incredible thing?. 

T 3 
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rm *np ysvb k^k vbtn 

-*n^D rn *• «• 'The camel, going to 9eek horns, lost , 

his ears. 

Against those who, being discontented with what they have, in pursuit 
o( more lose what they once had. 

^srm Him ite^ wea Many 

old camels carry the skins of the young ones to the market, 

* b W mrm arm am Nap 

! ;HN^7 «• e. The great cab and the little cab go down 
to I he grave. 

rw -torn rnsnj taa nns natn 

:PT9 PIDK.PIS)^ *• «• We that hires one garden (which 

h* is able to look after) eats birds ; he that hires more 
ihan on<" will be eaten by the birds. 
•i033 Dt5)/ i« *• As is the garden such is the 

gardener. 

•VY)J"1 *. e. It' I had not lifted up the stone, you had not 
lound the jewel. 

It is used wb-n one man reaps the fruit of the labours of another. 

NT}?p NDV ••TIN U e. When the sun rises, 

the disease will abate. 

It is said by one man of the Jeits, that there was a precious stone which 
<lid hang on the neck of Abr<fliam, which when the sick man looked on 
he was presently healed : and that when Abraham died God placed this 
ptone in the son : This is thought to have given occasion to the proverb 
above-named. V, Buxtorf. Lexic. Rabbin, in voce / T 

n s b pp"> Kp NDty Whoever hath a divided beard, 
the whole world will not prevail against him. 

. hit proverb is used of those who are cunning, and such are they thought 
to be whose beard is divided, which, by their much handling when they 
are musing and thoughtful, they are said to divide. 

am po xiwto yta am nvn 

•NMWW TQ *• Go down the ladder when thou 
marriest a wife, go up when thou choosest a friend. 

The meaning is, that we should not marry a wife above our rank, though 
■we choose such a friend. 

: *?li\n Vb\ ft? * e. Bather sell than be poor. 
npW Nnin pH ft? I e. He that buys and sells 
is railed a merchant. 

This proverb is used in derision of those who buy and sell to their loss. 

:pt l^n? J^ma While the dust is 

on your feet sell what you have bought. 
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The meaning is, that we should sell quickly (though with light gains) 
that we may trade for more. 

your staff into the air, and it will fall upon its root, or 
heavy end. 
Naturam expel las fared licet usque recurret, 

TXpth rrrxaw rmub niton *. e. The wine 

is the master's, but the goodness of i t is the butler's. 

ron rwn ot«» -ran i# dk 

sQtftSQ When an ass climbs a ladder, we may Cud 
wisdom in women. 

,mnp pan nsipna ifigm man 

v : n *• An ass is cold even in the summer solstice. 

The meaning is, that tome men are to unhappy that nothing will do them 
good. 

mil i* c. Asinario - - Camelarius. 

i. e. A man that hath the care of leading a camel, and driving an ass. 
Such a man is in the midst, and knows nut how to go forward or back) 
ward ; for the ass will not lead, nor the camel be driven. It is applicable 
to him who hath to do with two persons of contrary humours, and knows 
not bow to please both, nor dares he displease either of them. 

:pnsn/wi nsno 1 ? ynin i *. They had thought 

to have put others into a sleeve, and they are put in 
themselves. 

r6io:n m» an rrrra isrrD m 

m X8SfT\ e > The poor man turns his cake, and another 
comes and takes it away. 

Hp V nD3 TOO nttf i.e. Open thy purse (viz. i. e. 
receive thy moneys and then open thy sack ; t. e. then de- 
liver thy goods. 

arOD <bb} TTW #2B2Z X±>2 a', e. An hungry 
dog will oat dung. 

:NnW? H^l mbft yiD u e. If you take 

away the salt you may throw the flesh to the dogs. 

Wily The servant of a king is a king. 

yoiD m *\w }pi area m/i *ur 

l~Q l"Q3 NT) i. <?. Do not dwell in a city where 
an horse does not neigh, nor a dog bark. 

The meaning is, that if we would be safe from danger we must not dwell 
in a city where there is neither an horse against an enemy, nor dogs 
against thieves. 

itUVTH MU priD NJTTK T2» p3p L e- Make 
haste when you arc purchasing a field, but when you arc 
to marry a wife be slow. 
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*ma rip rb; by ot: 

:NJTDD When the shepherd is angry with his sheep he* 
sends them a blind guide. 

arm mrao nth Nnpy mrco 

*KS)D^ In the time of affliction, a vow ; in the time of 
prosperity an inundation: or a greater increase of wicked- 
ness. 

The Devil was tick, the Devil a monk would be ; 
The Devil was well, tbe Devil a monk was he. 

KniD WOV ttlD i. e. An old 

man in an house is a good sign in an house. 

Old men are fit to give wise counsel. 

mats? tomd rwyw rvb m t *. wo be to 

him whose advocate becomes his accuser. 

Thla proverb is accommodable to various purposes : God required pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices of his people ; when they offered them up, as they* 
should, they did receive their pardon upon it : but if they offered the blind 
or lame, &c they were so far from gaining their pardon, that they Increased 
their guilt ; and thus their advocate became their accuser. 

ma Dm Ttona vfraon ly ». «. wwie thy 

shoe is on thy foot tread upon the thorns. 
: TTV Your surety wants a surety. 

Tbia proverb is used of an infirm argument that is not sufficient to prove 
what it is alledged for. 

. : OTTT© PTHDJD HITM MFNBBf 109 i. e. One 
bird in the net is better than an hundred flying. 
*py) 2p *• * .Little and good. 

nto nw/i xb ma rwrcrj nto 

i<?p *• «• Never cast dirt into that fountain of which 
thou hast sometime drank. 

The meaning is, that we should not proudly despise or reproach that per. 
son or thing which formerly have been of u«" to us. 

:U w noa nbtt papa bpnvn th «. do 

not look upon the vessel, but upon that which it contains. 
gjy "IptWl, *• «. A lie hath no feet. 
WTtf NTm 1TQ N/TH One sheep follows 
another. 

So one thief, and any other evil doer, follows the ill example of his 

^I^ISP n» byW WWD Xb We never find 
that a fox dies in the dirt of his own ditch. 

The meaning ia, that men do rarely receive any hurt from the things to 
which tbey have accustomed themselves. 

:Tnra Npmna ar?aa two if » word be worth 

one shekel, silence is worth two. 
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, 'XTXb TV! HIV) bttl If the ox fall, whet your 
knite. 

The meaning is, we must not let Mi • the occasion of getting the victory 
over an me nv. 

:*raD TX> timn b&i When the ox falls, there 
are many th*t will help to kill him. 

The meaning ie, mat there are many ready to trample upon him that is 
afflicted 

_ %V? T3D rrorOD Vbjrn * We must fall down 
before a fox in season. 

The mean ng is, that we ought to observe conning men, and give them 
due respect in th.-ir prosperity. 

-absnth mi wi hto ntnvh aj! *n choose 

rather to be the tail of lions than the head of foxes. 

Jgonre tovrt nay mawn Rrrcro 

•NtuO Nil When the weasel and the cat make a mar- 
riage it is a very ill presage. 

The meaning is, that when evil men who were formerly at variance, and 
are of great power, make agreement, it portends danger to the innocent, 
and to others who ore within their reach. Thus upon the agreement of 
Herod and Pilate the most innocent blood is shed. The Jens tell of two 
dogs that were very fierce one against the other ; one of them U assaulted 
by a wolf, and thereupon the other dog resolves to help him against the 
wolf who made thr 



nrwjn top m nam nn 

'^^)D^ ». e. In two cabs of dates there is one cab of 
stones and more. 

The meaning is, that there a much evil mingled with the good which is 
found in the world. 

:R&9 bwn r6D bwn $b *o ». *. if the whoio 

world does not enter yet half of it will. 

r f is meant of calumny and reproach, where many times some part is be- 
lieved though all be not. Calumniare fortiter, # aliquid adhxrebiU 

*n£ ^rre xbm wm rvrort p *. He 

that hath been hi t ten by a serpent is afraid of a rope. 

The meaning is, be is afraid of any thing that halh the least likeness to a 
serpent. 

-XVyb Xpbntt HflTQ NS^ She plays the whore 
for apples and then bestows them upon the sick. 

This proverb is used against those wu give alms of what they get an- 
justly. 

it/jb xrbmb wins k^t win 

WOWfy The door that is not opened to him that begs 
our alms, will be opened to the physician. 

:7*U TWlOCn WTO mSD Let but the drunkard 
Alone, and he will fall of hansel f. 
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am rttx l e. 

Thou hast dived deep into the water and hast brought up 
a potsherd. 

:JTDp EfDW WD «• If thou hast increased 

thy water, thou must also increase Ihy meal. 

1 L u s uk that raisetu many objection* is obliged to find solutions for them 
alio. 

:yi& 13 PHtP N*1 *• There is nothing so bad, 
in whin there is not something of good. 

xb tj]d pro Ksrpt rrb mn 

:RfTO3 spp? man? t. *. He that hath had one 

of his family hanged, may not say to his neighbour, hang 
up this fish. 

The meaning is, we mast abstain from words of reproach, and then es- 
pecially when we are not free from the crimes which we reproach others for. 

aip/i &b txorcb thd tittd htb t e. o thou - 

Nazante, go about, go about, and do not come near the 
vineyard. 

The meaning is, that we should avoid the occasions of tin. The Naza- 
rite was forbidden the use of wine, and it was therefore his wisest course 
to avoid all occasions of trespassing. 

:wdn rxr\n ow jrox t^> <• T,i y 

secret is thy prisoner, if thou let it go thou art a prisoner 
to it 

The meaning is plain, viz. That we ooght to be as careful in keeping a 
secret as an officer in 'keeping his prisoner, who makes himself a prisoner 
by letting his prisoner go. There is sometimes a great danger in revealing 
a secret, and always it is an argument of great folly. For as the Jews say 
well, Thy friend hath a friend , and thy friend's friend hath afriend: 
And therefore what thou wouldst have kept as a secret reveal not to thy 
friend. And they elsewhere say, that He who hath a narrow heart, i. e. 
bat a little wisdom, hath a broad tongue, i. e. is apt to talk at large. 

yen hd yr vb) kwud rtn *. *. The magician 

mutters, and knows not what he mutters. 

This is proverbially used against those who pray in an unknown tongue ; 
or do any thing which they do not understand. 

:rp yn -p^ twto m:o f/n *. ». if thy 

daughter be marriageable set thy servant free, and give 
her to him in marriage. 

srW TIT HND JQ-)» flTID »• «• To ex P cct > to 

expect is worth four hundred drachms. 

Zus is the foorth part of the sacred shekel. This proverb is used to re- 
commend to mb the advantage of delihera'ion in our actions. 

ttrvbrb arrow xb vbrrf? Nni 

•ITDttf They can find money for mischief, when they 
can find none to buy corn. 
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:*H3JW1 KJ1D s^D WOW In my own city 

my name, in a strange city my cloaths procure me respect. 

nttO W PWlp "pJlD Tis not a basket of hay 

but a basket ol* flesh which will make a lion roar. 

That is, it mu it be flesh and not bay which will give courage and strength 
to a lion. 

nymn to pro »yp td -in Let thy 

grandchild buy wax and do not tnou trouble thyself. 

;»n:)N yptn »pwa »nyai am p^h off the 

skin in the streets and receive thy wages. 

That is, we were better submit to the meanest employment than want 
necessaries. 

NTOD tWSnn N/TOTS) Kin MSB 

^"Mp"! N3¥ One grain of sharp pepper is better than 
a basket lull of gourds. 

That is, one wise man, how mean soever, is more valuable than many 
t b *nt 11 r ^ n n wise* 

:ybyi2 inn Nlttf P30 As if a man that is killed 

should come home upon his feet. 

Tbis is nsed proverbially of those things which we give for lost. 



These that follow are the Sentences of Ben Syra, a man 
of great fame and antiquity among the Jews. 

:rvb Tntoan ly Tp3« 

Honour a physician before thou hast need of him. 

That is, we must honour God in our health and prosperity that he may b« 
propitious to us in our adversity. 

hTD by rrpattf -a ntj 12 

'.teW*) Thy child that is no child leave upon the waters 
and let him swim. 

That is, where our child is not reclaimable by fair means we may not 
hinder him from condign "nnishment. 

.mi) TpTQ bttl NtTU Gnaw the bone which 
is fallen to thy lot. 

That is, he that hath an ill wife most patiently bear with her : It may 

also he applied to other 'hing*, 

:n»pto6 xnbw naxDp 1 ? »yn Gold 

must be beaten, and a child scourged. 

won amta p yr\ nn Be good, and 

refrain not to be good. 

iirrpini 1 ? pr6 *n to the 
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wicked, and wo be to them that cleave to them. Or> 
to their neighbours that live near them. 

xb xttna Ta»n *b xwy? id 

']? ^DD It we would avoid a mischief we most not be 
very kind and familiar with an evil man. 

JBDn tib H/TQ*D p JX* With-hold not thine 
hand from shewing mercy to the poor. 

rtjrp vb\ Hsnh nrkfy xrbo 

•ttnSIO HD The bride goes to her marriage bed, but 
knows not what shall happen to her. 

The meaning if, that we oeght not confidently to promise oorselves in any 
thing any great success. Thus it is said, that a certain man said he would 
enjoy his bride on the morrow, and when he was admonished to say be 
would , if God will : H< answered that he would, whether God would or 
not. This man and his btide were both found dead the following night. 
Thus was the saying of Hen Syra verified, The bride, Suu 

*hpd TD3 mrb\ anra x&zrb a nod for a 

wise man, and a rod for a fool. 

:mDp6. W7 VTHMD TpTD He that gives 
honour to his enemy is like to an ass. 

sflWD VWni TpID pbl 1*0 A little fire burns 
up a great deal of corn. 

This saying is to be understood of the mischief which an evil and slan- 
dering tongue does, and is exemplified in Doeg, who by this meant brought 
destruction upon the priests, t okiyov irvp ijXUnp v\tjy 

hvaiTTU. Jam. iii. 6. 

iWKXl 09 MHyV WTZD H3D An old man 

in an house is a good sign in an house. 

:npbfiW npbm WTB mV© Spread the table 

and contention will cease. 

T3 If thou must deal, be sure to deal with 

an honest mau. 

:to na nb rwrnp Korn Be not u»- 

grateful to your old friend. 

tpQtWI tt? Though thou haat never so many conn- 
sellers, yet do £ ot forsake the counsel of thy own soul. 

fTTHD nDN^OTT) "Hp am The day is short, and 
the work is much. 

Jra tonga vita brcvis* 
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Sir, 

Tho' I need no oilier motive to induce me to present you with 
this Collection of Ekolish Words, but that 1 might take occa- 
sion publicly to own my obligations to you, is well for your long- 
contiuued friendship, as for the assistance you have some time 
afforded me in those studies to which I am, I think, naturally in- 
clined ; yet one circumstauce did more especially lead me to 
make choice of you for its patron ; and that is, that you were the 
first who contributed to it, and indeed the persou who put me 
upon it ; and so, it being in good measure your own, I have rea- 
son to hope, that you will favourably accept it. 1 confess tho 
work is so inconsiderable, that I am somewhat ashamed to prefix 
your name before it ; but having nothing else left of my own, 
which I design to trouble the world with, as not knowing whether 
I may live so long as to perfect what I have now before me, I 
chose rather to present you with this, than lose tho honour of be- 
ing known to have such a friend, or neglect the duty of making 
acknowledgments where they are due, especially having already 
made presents of this nature to others of my friends, which is 
enough to excuse this dedication intended to do other purposes, 

Sir, 

Your very humble Servant, 

J. RAY- 
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Since the publishing this Collection of local words, in the Tear 
1674, which were hastily gathered up by me, 1 received a letter 
from my worthy friend Mr. Francis Brokesby, some time fellow 
of Trinity College, in Cambridge, and since Rector of Rowley, in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, attended with a large catalogue of 
northern words, their significations, and etymologies, to be 
addled to a second edition of this Collection, if it ever came to bo 
reprinted ; which then I did not expect that it would. But since 
it hath found so favourable acceptance among the ingenious, that 
the former impression being dispersed and exhausted, a new one 
is desired by the bookseller concerned ; I readily entertained 
the motion, that I might enrich my book, and recommend it to 
the reader by so considerable an edition, as also procure my 
friend the praise due to his pains and performance. And lest I 
myself should defraud him, and intervertany part thereof, 1 hold 
myself obliged to advertise the reader, that the greatest part of 
the words added to the northern collection are owing to him, 
though his name be not subjoined. The rest are a supplement of 
such words observed by the learned and ingenious, my honoured 
and dear friend, Dr. Tancred Robinson, as he found wanting in 
Mr. Brokesby's catalogue. The greatest part of the additional 
words in the southern collection were contributed by my inge- 
nious friends Mr. Nicholas Jekyll, of Sibble Heveningham, and 
Mr. Mansell Courtman, minister of Castle Heieningham, in Essex. 
Since the copy of this Collection was out of my hands, and de- 
livered to the bookseller in order to the printing of it, I received 
three catalogues of local words, two from my learned and wor- 
thily esteemed friend Mr. Edward Lloyd, of Oxford, one drawn 
up by himself, of British words, parallel to some of the northern 
words in this Collection, from which, probably, the northern 
might be derived; the other communicated to him by Mr. Tom- 
linson, of Edmund-hall, a Cumberland gentleman. The third 
from Mr. Wilkinson, a bookseller in Fleet-street, London, owner 
of the copy of this Collection, sent him from Mr. William Nichol- 
son, au ingenious minister, living in Cumberland. 1 found in it 
many words already entered in iny Collection, the most of w Inch 
1 thought fit to omit though had they came timely enough they 
might have been useful to me, because they contain many paral- 
lels in the Teutonick, Cimbrick, and old Gothick languages, which 
might have been added in their places. Some words 1 also ob- 
served therein of common and general use in most counties of 
England, at least where 1 have lived or conversed, which 1 also 
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omitted (because it is not my design to write an English Glossary) 
but yet shall here mention them. 

Beiiison for benediction, which is not unusual among our 
elegant writers. 

Blume or bloom, for blossom. 

A boiore, for an arbour, because made of bows, or, as they 
usually spell it, boughs of trees ; though, 1 confess, with us it is 
used neither for a house, nor for a room. 

A brigge, for a bridge, used at Cambridge. It is but a differ- 
ence of dialect. 

Childermas Day, fur Innocents Day. 

A corse, for a dead body, which, in my opinion is originally 
nothing but corps. 

A cragge, probably from the British Craig. 
To eun, or con thanks; to give thanks. 
Deft, for neat, pretty. 

Fangs, for claws, clutches, is a general word. 

■To Jieer, or Jlyre ; to laugh slily, to jeer. 

Gear, or geer, for cloaths, accoutrements, harness. So women 
rail the linen, and what else they wear upon their head, head- 
sear ; gear is also used for trumpery, rubbish, so as stuff is. 
(ioodiy gear. 

A glead, for a kite, which he, very probably, deduces from 

gliding. 

The word grave is not used in the south for digging with a 
spade, but it is appropriated to cutting upon metal. But a grave, 
i. e. sepulcrum, is a pit digged with a spade, and we say, a spade- 
graft, or a spit-deep. And a groove is a furrow, made in wood, 
or metal by joyners, smiths, or other artificers. 

Groats, for great oatmeal, is a general word. 

Gripe, the same with grape, is frequently used with us for 
sulcus, fnssula, illex. 

Harrying the country, is also generally used for wasting, plun- 
dering, spoiling it by any means. There is a sort of puttoek cal- 
led a hen-harrier from chasing, preying upon, and destroying of 
poultry. 

Than hie you, for haste you ; nothing more common. 

Lugs, for ears, is a general, but derisory word. With hair in 
characters, and lugs in text. Cleveland's Poems. 

Seb, is of frequent use, tho' not for the nose of a man, yet for 
the hill of a bird, and metaphorically for the point of a pen, or 
the long and slender nose of any vessel. 

To nip, for to press between the lingers and thumb, not using - 
the nails; or with any instrument that is flat as tongs, or the 
like. To press between things that are edged, is called pinching. 

A reck, with us signifies not a sinoak, but a steam, arising from 
Any liquor or moist thing heated. 
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Sad, is used also for heavy, spoken of bread that rises not, or 
the like. * 

A strand, for a shore, or bank of sand, whence the Strand in 
London ; and a ship is said to be stranded. 

Uncouth, h commonly used for absurd ; incongruous. 

Warre, for beware, as war heads, or horns. 

Wented, for acid, or a little changed, spoken of wort. 

To whittle sticks, to cut off the bark with a knife, to make them 
white. Hence also a knife is, in derision, called a whittle. 

Wilic, subtle, deceitful. 

I was the less scrupulous of omitting these words, because the 
gentleman himself intends to publish with a History of the King- 
dom of Northumberland, a large Nortk-humbrick glossary. 

To these i might add some words I observed in Mr. Hickes's 
Islandish Dictionary, by him noted for northern words, v. To 
bonne, i. e. to curse. To make a dinne, i. e. a noise, which we 
in Essex pronounce dean, and is in frequent use. A fang, for a 
claw, or paw. Afresh, for a frog. Gaits ind gelts, or, as they 
here pronounce it, yelts, for young sows before they have had 
their first fare of pigs. To yell, i. e. to cry out hideously, to 
howl. To glow, i. e. to be hot. To heave, i. e. to lift up. The. 
huls of corn, i. e. the chafle, or covering from hill to cover. To 
lamme, i. e. to beat. 

These gentlemen being, I suppose, north-countrymen, and, 
during their abode in the universities, or elsewhere, not hap- 
pening to hear those words used in the south, might suppose them 
to be proper to the north. The same error 1 committed myself in 
many words that I put down for southern, which afterwards I 
was advised were of use also in the north, vis. orders, auk, and 
aukward, to brimme, bucksome, chixxle, clever, a cob-iron, a cot- 
terel, a cour down, to cope, crank, it dares, or dears, a dibble, a 
dool,feaberriet, to goyster, hogs for sheep, ajarre, to play, i. e. to 
boyl, shie, temse-bread. 

In the same Islandish Dictionary, I find also some northern 
words not entered in my catalogue, vix. 

The eand, spiritus, a cimbrico ande. To byg, aedificare, bigd 
habitalio. To britten beef, to break the bones of it, A. S. brittan 
frangere. The ey-brees, palpebral ey-lids, scot bran ab island, 
brun. We use ey-brows for supercilia. To dwine away, gradatim 
perire, inde dwindle dim in. a duyn island ico, cesso, deficio. 
Easles, boreal. Isles, cinis ignitus, scintilians ab island. Eysa. 
We in Essex use easles for the hot embers, or, as it were, burning 
coals of straw only. A fell, mons. fourncs fells, the fellfoot. 
Ab islandico ft l, acclivitas. 

Fliggurs ebor. Young birds that can fly, fledgt, Isl. FUigur 
\ olatilis. 

The gowk, the cuckow, Island. Gaukur. 

u3 
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Nowt-gitt, tributum pro pecore no) u tain. 

A nab, sammitus rupis vel montis. Island Gnypa. 

Heasy, raucus, hi. H*se raueitas. 

To htile water, effundere aquani. Island. Helle.heUre, fund... 
Awheeak, tussis, a hanking, Screatio. Island. Hroak, sputum. 
To ream, nianum ad aliquid capienduia exporrigo. Island. 
Hrcmme, unguibus rapia. 
To recntr , commendare. 
Ai el-tooth, dens molaris, Island, Jar el, idem. 
Yaud eboracensibus, a horse, a jade. 
To lek, stillo, Island. Lek. 

The fire lowes, i. e. flames eboracensibus. Germ. Lohe, flam ma . 
Tlie munne, the month. Island. Munnur. 

In Sir Thomas Brown's eighth tract, which is of languages, there 
are several words mentioned as of common use in Norfolk, or pe- 
culiar to the east-angle couatries, and not of general, viz. bawnd, 
bunny, thurk, enemmis, sammodithee, mawther, kedge, seel, straft, 
clever, matchly, dere, nicked, stingy, non core, f eft, thepes, gosgood, 
camp, sibrit,fangast, sap, cothish, thokish, bide owe, paxwax. 

Of tome of these the formentioned Mr. Hi ekes, gives an ac- 
count in the preface to bis Saxon grammar, as bunny, a swelling 
upon a stroke, or blow, on the bead, or elsewhere, which he pa- 
rallels with the gothick bongo ulcus, and the islandish ban, a 
wound, and ben vihex. We in Essex eall it a boine on the head. 
Bunny is also used as a flattering word viroKOpi^riKOK to chil- 
dren. Bawnd tumens, as his head is bound, hie head is swoln, 
from tlie forementioned islandish word bon. Thurk or thark, is 
plainly from the Saxon deork, dark enemmis, ne, ne forte, as $par 
the door, enemmis he come, i. e. lest he come, he deduces probably 
from eigenema or ednema, an adverb of excluding or excepting, 
bow in use among the islanders. Sammodithu, a form of saluta- 
tion signifying, tell me how do you, probably may be nothing but 
the Saxon j^aej me hu &ej"T J)U, rapidly pronounced, as we say 
muchgooditte, for much good do it you. Mouther I take to be 
our mother, a girl, or young maid, of which I rather approve Sir 
Henry Spelmon'a account, which see in my Collection. Stel tern- 
pus, entered in the Collection. Straft, iratns, ira exclamans, 
islandis at straffa est objurgare, corripere, increpare. Matchley, 
perfectly, well. I.slandis maatlega, magtlega, Sax. MihHlice, 
valde, mightily. To dere or dare, entered in the Collection. 
Noneare, modd. 1st. JVun<rr. (Ere seems to signify in old English 
bef ore, as in ere-now, and in ere-whiU, i. e. before now, before time, 
and ere I go, t. c. before I go, of which yore seems to be bat a 
dialect, in days of yore. So non-ere may be not before now) To 
camp. To play at football. Sax. camp is striving, and campian 
to strive, or contend. This word for this exercise, extends over 
Essex, as well as Norfolk and Suffolk. Sibrit is entered in the 
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Collection. This author makes it a compound of Sib and byrht 
manifest. An£l. to bruit, apud salopienses to 6rtf, to divulge and 
spread abroaJ ; I should rather make it a compound of sib and 
ritus. Fangast, a marriageable maid, viro matura & q. virum 
jam expetens ; perchance from fengan, or fangan, Sax. To take, 
or catch, and aast love, as much as to say, as taken with love, or 
capable of love. To bid owe, poenas dare ; unde constat, saith lie, 
bide prpfluxisse a Saxonico io»/te, quod poenam, mulctam, suppli- 
cium significaL The other words which he leaves to others to 
give an account of, are hedge, for brisk, budge ; clever, neat, ele- 
gant. See the Collection ; to nick, to hit the time right, I nick'd 
it, I came in the nick of time, jost in time. Nick and notch, i. e. 
crena are synonimous words, and to nick a thing seems to me to 
be originally no more than to hit jost the notch or mark, scopum 
petere, stingy, pinching, sordid, narrow-spirited, I doubt whether 
it be of ancient use, or original, and rather think it to be a newly- 
coined word. To fefl, to persuade, or endeavour to persuade. 
We in Essex, use jessing, for putting, thrusting, or obtruding a 
thing apon one, donum, or merces, obtrudere, but for the etymon, 
or original, 1 am to seek ; gosgwood, i. e. yeasi or barm, is nothing 
but God's-good (bonum Divinum) as they pronounce the word in 
Sussex and Kent, where it is in use ; it is also called beer-good. — 
Thepes is the same with f'ebes, or feabervies, i e. gooseberries, a 
word used also in Cheshire, as Gerrard witnessetli in his Herbal ; 
but what language it owes its original to is farther to lie enquired. 
Cothish, morohe, and thokish, slothful, slugish, 1 have no account 
to give of. Paxwax, for the tendon, or aponeurosis to strengthen 
the neck, and bind the head to the shoulders, I have nothing to 
say to, but that it is a word n t confined to Norf olk, or Suffolk, 
but far spread over England; used, to my knowledge, in Ox- 
fordshire. 

At for the catalogues of English birds and fishes, inserted in 
the first edition of this book, I thought fit to omit them in this; 
because they were very imperieol, and since much more fully 
given in the histories of birds and fishes published by us; besides 
if God grant life and health, I may put forth a particular metho- 
dical synopsis of our English animals and fossils, with charac- 
teristics notes, and observations upon them, which will swell to a 
considerable volume, our insects being more numerous than the 
plants of this island. 
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A Collection of Local Worth, proper to the North and 

South Cottfities 

A 

To adle or addle; to earn ; from ihe ancient Saxon word ed- 
lean, a reward, recompeiice or requital. 

After-matte ; th« pasture after the grass hath been mowed. 
In other places called rovghins. 

Agate ; Che*. Just going, as I am agate. Gate in the northern 
dialect signifies a way ; so that agate is at or upon the way. 

Alantom; at a distance. 

A null; among, betwixt, contracted from a middle*; or per- 
chance from the French word mesler, signifying lo mingle, whence 
our English medley is derived. Some pronounce it am eld. 

Anauntrins ; if so be. 1 know not what the original of this 
should be, unless it be from an, for if, and auntrins contracted 
from peradventure. 

Anent; over-against, concerning. A word of frequent us© 

among the Scots. Some deduce it from the Greek evavrl evav- 
riov opposilum. Nec male sane (inquit Skinnerus in Etymologico 
Lingua Anglican*) sivtl, soni vet, sensus coavenientium respicias. 
Sed quo commercio Grttci Scotis totius Europa Longitudine dissitis 
Vocabula impertiri potutruntt Mallcm igitur deducere ab A S. 
Nean prope, additdparticulA initiali otiosa A. 

An arain; a spider, a Lat. Aranea. It is used only for the 
larger kind of spiders. Nottinghamshire. 

Arf; afraid. 

An ark ; a large chest to put corn or fruit in, like the bing of 
a buttery ; from the Latin word area. 

Aries or earles ; earnest, au arles-penny, an earnest-penny, from 
the Latin word arrha. 

Aji arr ; a skar. Pocl^arrs, the marks made by the small pox. 
This is a general word, common both to the north atid south. 

Arvillrsupper ; a feast made at funerals ; in part still retained 
in the North. 

Another; a newt, or eft, salamandra aquatiea. 

Astite ; anon, shortly, or as soon, t. e. as tide. Tide % in the 
North, signifies soon, and tider or titter, sooner. The tider (that 
is the sooner) you come, the tider ytnCll go ; from the Saxon tid, 
signifying time, which is still in use, as in Skrove-tide, Whitsun- 
tide, &o. 

\nasly; as willingly. 

An attercob; a spider's web. Cumberland. 
Aud fahmd ; Children are said to be so, when grave or witty, 
be yood what is usual in such as are of that age. 
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Aud; Old. Var. Dial, a* caud for co\d,w<mds for wolds, a urn for 
elm. And J ar and the humour or genius, ingenium. 

Average; the breaking of corn field*; eddish, rougliings. 
Average in law, signifies either the beasts which tenants and vas- 
sals were to provide their lords for certain services ; or that 
money that was laid out by merchants to repair the losses suf- 
fered by shipwreck ; and so it is deduced from the old word aver 
(averium) signifying a labouring beast; or averia, signifying 
goods or chattels, from the French avoir, to have or possess. But 
in the sense we have used it, it may possibly come from Haver, 
signifying oats ; or from averia, Leasts, being as much as feeding 
for cattle, pasturage. 

Aum, elm. Var. Dial. 

An aumbry, or ambry, or aumery ; a pantrj', or cupboard to 
set victuals in ; Skiyiner makes it to signify a cupboard's head, or 
side-table : Super quam vasa mensaria tota argentea supellex ad 
usum conviviorum exponitur ; a Fr. G. aumoire, armairc armoire, 
It. Arrnaro idem signantibus, q. (L Latine armarium. Pror. No 
sooner up but the head in the aumbry, and nose in the cup. In 
which sentence, it mutt needs signify a cupboard for victuals. 

Aund; ordained; Forsan per contractionem. I am aund to 
this Luck, i. e. ordained. 

Aunters; perad venture, or, in case, if it chance. I guess it to 
be contracted from adventure, which was first mollified into au- 
venture, and then easily contracted into aunter. It signifies also 
needless scruples, in that usual phrase, He is troubled with aunters. 

The aunder ; or, as they pronounce it in Cheshire, oncder, the 
afternoon. 

Awns ; arist*, the beards of wheat, or barley, in Esses they 
pronounce it ails. 

B 

A backster; a baker. 

A badger ; such as buy corn, or other commodities in one place 
and carry them to another. It is a word of general nse. 

Bain ; willing, forward ; opposed to lither. 

The balk, or bank ; the summer- beam or dorman, balks, bawks; 
poles laid over a stable or other building for the roof, a bclgico, 
£ Teuton, balk, trabs, tignum. In common speech a balk is the 
same with scamnum in Latin, i. e. a piece of land which is cither 
casually overslip'd, and not turned up in plowing, or industri- 
ously left untouched by the plough, for a boundary between lands, 
or some other use. Hence to balk is frequently used metapho- 
rically for to puss over, _ 

A brJhstalt' ; a rjuartcr-sf ifT. a 7 ■ ' staff like a pole or beam. 

A bannock ; an oat ra ! 1 r onl> , and baked 

in the embers. In / U»e North, they 

ma..e several *<u Is 
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name*, as 1. Tharcakes, the same with bannocks, viz. cakes made of 
oat inv.n], as it comes from the mill, and fair water, without yeast, 
or leaven, and so baked, g. Clap-bread ; thin hard oat cakes. 

3. Kitchiness-bread ; thin soft oat cakes, made of thin batter. 

4. Riddle-cakes ; thick sower cakes, from which differs little that 
which they call t and hoven bread* having but little leaven, and 
being kneaded stiffer. 5. Jannock; oaten bread made up in 
loaves. 

A bargh; a horse way up a steep hill. Yorkshire. 

A bam or beam ; a child. It is an ancient Saxon word. In 
the ancient Teutonick, barn signifies a son, derived perchance from , 
the Syriack bar, films. 

A barr; a gate of a city. York. As Bothambar, Monk-bar, 
Michael-gate-bar, in the dtp of' York. 

Bounty, or bowety; Kudsey-wolscy. 

hum-teams ; broods of children, as they expounded ft to me. 
1 find that beam-team, in the Saxon, signifies issue, off-spring, 
children, from team soboles,&nd beam. A teeming woman is still 
in use for one that is apt to hear children. 

Beating with child; breeding, gravid. Yorkshire* 

A beck; a small brook. A word common to the ancient Saxon, 
high and low Dutch, and Danish. Hence the terminations of 
inai.v towns, Sand-beck, Well-beck, &o. 

Beeld; shelter. 

Beer, or birre, q. beare, force, might, Withaw my beer, Cheshire, 
i e. With all my force. 

Beight of the elbow, bending of the elbow. Chesh, A sub- 
stantive from the preterperfect tense of bend, as bought, of the 
like signification from bow. 

Belive, anon, by and by, or towards night By the eve. This 
mollifying the into le, being frequent in the North, as to la, 
for to the. We have the word in Chaucer for anon. 

To bensel, to bang or beat. Vox rusiica. Ebor. 

To berry, to thresh, i. e. to beat out the berry, or grain of the 
corn. Hence a berrier, a thresher, and the benying-stead, the 
threshing-floor. 

To bid, or be de, to pray. Hence a bedes-man, one that prays 
for others, and those little globules, with which they number their 
prayers, are called bedes. 

Biggening, 1 wish you a good biggening, t. e. \ good getting 
up again after lying in. Votum pro puerpera. 

A birk ; a bin lt-lree. Var. Dial. 

Bizen'd, Skinner writes it beesen, or beczen, or bison ; blinded. 
From by, signifying besides, and the Dutch word sin, signifying 
sense, a. d. Sensu omnium nobilissimo orbatus, saith he. 

Blake , yellow, spoken of butter and cheese. As blake as a PaigUi. 

Cow-blukes, casius, cow-dung dried, used for few el. 
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A bleb, a blister, a hlain, also a bubble in the water. 

Corn bleeds well, when, apon threshing, it yields well. 

B/eif, or Hate, bashful, A toom purse, makes a bleit merchant, 
Scot. Pro*. That is, An empty purae makes a shatne-fae'd mer- 
chant. Fortasse q. bleak, or blank. 

Bloten, fond, as children are of their nurses. Chesh. 

Blow-milk, skim'd, or floteu milk ; from whence the cream is 
blown off. 

To blnffe, to blind-fold. 

To blush another, to be like him in countenance. In all coun- 
tries wesay, He or she hath a blush of, i.e. resembles such another. 
A body ; a simpleton. Yorkshire. 

To boke at one, to point at one. Chesh. i. e. To poke at one. 

To boke, to nauseate, to be ready to vomit, also to belch. Vox 
agro Lincolniensifamiliaris (inquit Skinnerus) alludit saltern His- 
pan, Bossar vomere, boquear, oscitare seu pandiculari, vei possit 
deflects a Latino evocare, vcl melius a Belg. Boochen, boken pul- 
sar e, i cl fu ycken trudere, protrudere. Vomitus enim est rerum v*- 
mitu rejectarum qtuedam protrusio seu extrusio. 

The boll of a tree, the body of a tree, as a thorn-boll, $c. Boiling 
trees is used in all countries for pollard trees, whose heads and 
branches are cut off, and only the bodies left 

A boll of salt, i. e. two bushels. 

The boor, the parlour, bed-chamber, or inner room. Cumb* 

A boose, an ox, or cow-stall. Ab AS. Bosih, V. Ox-boose, 

To boon, or beun, to do service to another as a landlord. 

Bones, bobbins, because, probably, made at first of small bones. 
Hence bone-lace. 

To boim and unboun; to dress and undress. — Forte a belgico 
bouwen, to build, or manure. Which word also substantively 
signifies a woman's garment. Boun subst. ready. 

To bourd ; to jest, used most in Scotland, Bourd (jest) neither 
with me, nor with my honour, Prov. Scot. 

Bout, without. Chesh. To be bout, as barrow, was t i. e. To be 
without as, &c. Prov, 

Broken, brakes, Pern. Var. Dial. Brakes is a word of general 
use, all England over. 

Bragget, or bracket, a sort of compound drink, made up with 
honey, spices, &c. in Cheshire, Lancashire, &cc. Minshcw derives 
it from the Welsh bragod. signifying the same. Forte q. d. Potus 
Gatlias braccattt. The author of the English Dictionary, set forth 
in the year 1658, deduces it from the Welsh word brag, signifying 
malt, and gots, a honeycomb. 

A brandrith, a trevet, or other iron to set any vessel on, over 
the (ire, from the Saxon brandred, a brand iron. 

Brant, steep, a brant hill, as brant as the side of a house. 
Brat, a course apron, a rag. Vox agro Lincolnicnsi usitata, sic 
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autem appellator Semicmctwm ex panno vilistimo ah AS. Brat 
panniculus, hoc* verbo BritUn. Gcbrittan, frangere, q. d. Partni 
Jragmenta. Skinner. 

Braughwham ; a dish made of cheese, eggs, clap-breed, and 
butter, boiled together. Lane ash. 

To breade, i. e. to make broad, to spread. Ab A. S. bretdan. 

To oree, to frighten 

To breid, or brade of, to be like in conditions, from breeding, 
necause those that are bred of others, are, for the most part, like 
them. Ye breid of the miller's dog, ye lick your mouth, or the 
Pope be ope. Prov. Scot. 

To bruin an oven, to keep fire at the mouth of it, either to give 
light, or to preserve the heat. Elsewhere they call this fire a 



Brichoe; brittle. Var. Dial. Cheth. 
A broach, a spit. It is a French word, from its similitude 
whereto a spire-steeple is called a broach steeple, as an obelisk is 

denominated from optXoc, a spit. It signifies also a butcber's-prick. 

Hat bruarts, hat brims. Chesh. Var. Dial. 

To brucklc, to dirty. Bruckled, dirty. 

To brusle, to dry, as the sun bruslcs the hay, ? . e. dries it, and 
brusled pease, t. e. parch'd pease. It is, I suppose, a word made 
from the noise of dried things, per onomatop, or from the French 
brusler, to scorch or burn. 

A buer, a gnat. 

Bullcn, hemps talks pilled, buns. 

A bulkar. Abeam. Vox agio Lincoln, usitatiisima, proculdu- 
bio & Dan. Bielcker, n.pl. trabes, bielck, tignum t trabs. Skinner. 
Bumblekites, bramble-berries. Yorkshire. 
A hurtle, a sweeting. 
A bur-tree, an elder tree. 

Butter-jags ; the flowers of trifolium siliquA cornuU. 
A bushel, Warwickshire, and the neighbouring counties, i. e. 
two strikes, or two bushels, Winchester measure. 



To callet, to cample, or seold, as a calleting housewife. 
A cankred fellow, cross, ill-condition'd. 

Cant, strong, Insty, Very cant, God yield you, i. c. Very strong 
and lusty, God reward you. Cheshire. 

To con*, to recover, or mend. A health to the good wives canting, 
i. e. her recovering after lying-in. Yorkshire. 

Canting, auctio. 

A capo, a working horse. Cheshire. Capel, in old English 
signifies a horse, from caballus. 

A Carl-cat, a boar, or he-cat, from the old Saxon carl, a male 
and cat 
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A cone, a hollow place where water stands. 

A car berry, a gooseberry. 

The car-sick, the kennel, a word used in Sheffield, Yorkshire. 
From car and $ike,i. e. a furrow or gutter, q. the cart-gutter. 

To carve, or kerve, to grow sour, spoken of cream. Cheshire* . 
T<> kerve, or kerme, i. «. to curdle as sour milk doth. 

Casings, dried cow's-dung, used for fewel,from the Dutch koth, 
limus, canum, q. d. cothings, Skinner. 

Cats-foot, Grouud-ivy. 

A char, a particular business, or task ; -from the word charge. 
That char is chard, &o. That business is dispatch'd. I have a 
lit Lie char for you, Sc. A char is also the name of a fish of the 
trout kind found in Winander mere in Westmoreland, and in a * 
lake in Carnarvonshire* by the back of Snowden. lUc^JL. 4 

To chare, to stop, ay char the cow, i. e. atop or turn her. Alio >• ^p/A. * 
to counterfeit, as to char a laughter, to counterfeit it. cZ^Ac *y<7\_ 

Chats, keys of trees, as ash chats, sveomore-chats, &c. ' 

A chaundler, a candlestick. Sheffieldt 

To chieve, to succeed, as, J( chitves nought with him ; so, Pair 
rftitre t/ou, I wish you good luck, good speed, or success, from 
. J ichieveper apharesin, or perchance from the French word chevir, 
to obtain. 

Clamps, irons at the ends of fire», to keep up the fewel. In 
olher places called creepers, or dogs. 

To claut, to scratch, to claw. 

A cletch, a brood, as a eleich of chickens. 

A etoefc, a beetle or dor, a hot chafer. This is a general word, 
in this sense, all England over. 

To cleam, a word of frequent use in Lincolnshire, signifying to 
glue together, to fasten with glue ah A S. Claemian, beclemian. 
Oblinere, nnde nostrum clammy. A S. Clam, plasma, emplastrum : 
Danic. Kliiner. Glutino. Nescio autcm an verbum cJajmian £ 
Norn. Clam oiia sint d Lat. Limus, Limus enim propter lentorem 
admotis corporibus adhctret . Skinner. In Yorkshire, to cleame or 
clamc is to spread thick, as, He clcam'd butter on his bread, the 
colours are laid on as if they were clamed on with a trowel, 
spoken of colours ill laid on in a picture. 

Clem'd, or clam'd, starved, because by famine, the guts and 
bowels are as it were clammed or stuck together. Sometimes it 
signifies thirsty, and we know in thirst, the mouth is very often 
clammy. 

A clough, a valley between two steep hills. It is an ancient 
Saxon word, derived (as Skinner saith) from the verb to cleave. 
Clem, of the clough, Sec, a famous archer. 

Clumps, clumpst, idle, lazy, unhandy, inept us, a word of common 
use in Lincolnshire, a vet. Fr. G. Cloppe, claudus, vel £ Belg. 
Kionte, klonter, vel potius klompe, Tcut. Klamp, Mam, q. d. 
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Carnis massa, spiritus A[ ingenii expert, vel a Belg. Lotnpsch, 
stupidus,pigcr, hoc fort. ALompe, clnmpe massa ob ratiouem Jam 
dictam ; vel forte clumps contr. $ corr. a nostro clownish, Skinner, 
This is, I suppose, the same with our clumzy, in the South, signi- 
fying unhandy, clwnpst with cold, i. e. benuinmed, or il may be 
from lumpish, hettyy, dull, from the subsl. lump, massa. 

Clung, closed up, or stopped, spoken of hens when they lay 
not ; it is usually said of any tiniig that is shrivelled or shrunk 
up : from cling. 

Cluts, or clots, petasites, rather burdock. [Lilerarum. 
A clussum'd hand ; a clumsy hand. Cheshire. Per Metathesin 
Cobby, stout, hearty, brisk. 

A cobble, a pebble. To cobble with stones, to throw stones at 
any thing. 

Cocket, brisk, malapert Dicimusautem (verba sunt Skimieri) 
lie is very cocket, de homine valctudinario qui jam meliuseule se 
habet <£• convalescere inscipit, q. d. est instar galli alacer, non ut 
prius languidus, vel a. Fr. G. Coqueter, glocitare instar galli gal- 
Unas suas wcaniis, vel supcrbe incidcre instar galli in suo sttrqxu- 
linio. 

A cod, a pillow, a pin-cod, a pin-cushion. A horse-cod, a 
horse-col ler. 

Coil, a hen-coil, a hen-pen. 

Coke, pit-coal, or sea- coal charred ; it is now become a word of 
general use, a I*t. coqucre, q. d. carbo cactus. This sort of coal 
is now much used for the melting of lead. 

Cole, or keal, pottage, coleicort, potlage-berb, pottage was so 
denominated from the herb coleworl, because it was usually thereof 

made, and colewort from the Latin word caulis Kar' €%o\t]V 9 
signifying brassica. Good keal is half a meal. Frov. 
A collock, a great piggin. 

To cope a wall, to cover it; the coping, the Up, or roof of the 
wall. Ab A S. Coppe, apex culmen, fastigium, hoc a cop, caput. 
This is a word of general use, and not proper to the north coun- 
try only. 

Coprose, papaver rha*as, called also head- work. 

Copptt; saucy, malepert, peremptory ; also merry, jolly. The 
same with cocket. 

A coop, a much-coop, a lime-coop; a cart, or wain, made close 
with boards, to carry any thing that otherwise would fall out, ue. 
a tumbrel. — Perchance from the Latin cupa, which Fuller, Miscel. 
I. 2. c. 18. derives from the Hebrew a belly : whence he 
deduces our English word cup, and couper. 

Kjishcoop is likewise a great hollow vessel, made of twigs, in 
'which they take fish upon Humber. 

A coop is generally used for a vessel, or place to pin up, or en- 
close any thing; as that wherein poultry are shut up to be led, 
b called a coop. 
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Counterfeits and trinket* ; porringers and saucers. Chesh. 

A crake, a crow. Hence crake-berries, crowberrics. Crake is 
the name of an ancient family with us (in the Kast Riding of 
Yorkshire) as crane, dove, heron, sparrow, swallow, &c. have 
given sirnames sufficiently known. Mr. Brokesby. 

To coup, to exchange, or swap ; horse-coupers, horse-buyers, 
V. cope in S. W. 

Crake-needle, shepherd's needle, or the seed vessels of it. 

A cranny lad, Cheshire. A jovial, brisk, lusty lad. 

A crassantly lad ; a coward. Chesh. In Lancashire they say 
craddantly. 

To cream: to mantle, spoken of drink, it is a metaphor taken 
from milk. 

Creem it into my hand, put it in slil v, or secretly. Chcih. 
To cree wheat or barley, <£c. to boil it soft. 
Crowse ; brisk, budge, lively, jolly. As crowse as a new washen 
louse. Prov. 

D 

To docker; to waver, staler, or totter; a word used in Lin- 
colnshire, par um deflexo sensu it Bel*. Daeckeren, motare, moti- 
tare, volitart hoc a nomine daeck, nebula : vapores enim nebulosi 
hue iUuc vel minimo venti fiatu impelluntur, Skinnerus. 

To daffe ; to daunt. 

A daffock ; a dawkin. 

Daft ; stupid, blockish, daunted : a verbo daffe. 

Dare; harm or pain. Dare, in the antient Saxon signified 
hurt, harm, loss. It does me no dare, i. e. uo harm. So in Essex, 
we say, It dares me, i. e. it pains me. 

To daw, or dow ; to thrive. He neither dees nor daws, i. e. He 
neither dies nor mends. He'll never dow, i. e. Ho will never bo 
good. A Teut. Dauwen, verdauwen, concoquere, vel potius a 
deyen, gedeyen, augescere increscere, profiscere, AS. dean, pro- 
Jicere, vigere. Skinner. 

To daw ; in common speech is lo awaken ; to be dawed,to have 
shaken off sleep, lo be fully awakened, and come to one's-self, out 
of a deep sleep. 

A dawgos, or dawkin ; a dirty, slattering woman. 

A dayes-man ; an arbitrator ; an umpire, or judge. For as 
Dr. Hammond observes in his Annotation on He b. %. 25. p. 752. 
The word day in all languages and idioms, signifies judgment. 
So hvQoLoiTtvr) ?/^eoa, man's day, 1 Cor. Hi. 13. Is the judg- 
ment of men. So diem dicere, in Latin, is to implead. 

Dazed bread, dough-baked. Dazed meat ; ill roasted, by rea- 
son of the badness of the fire. A dazed look, such as persons have 
when frighted 

Fs dazed ; I am very cold. 

Dcafcly ; lonely, solitary, far from neighbours. 

X2 



* 
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Dtarn, signifies the 
Deary, HttJe. 

Deft ; little and pretty, or neat A deft man or thing. 1 1 is a 
word of general use all England over. 
To deg. V. Uck. 
Dessably; constantly. 

To deue ; to lay close together, to desxc wool, straw, ^c. 
To didder ; to quiver with cold, a Belg. Sittcrera Tcut. Zit- 
tern, omnia a stridulo sono, quern frigore horrentes <J- tremcntes 
dentibus edimus. .Skinner. 

A dig; a mattock. Iu Yorkshire they distinguish between 
digging and graving, to dig is with a mattock, to grave with, a 
spade. Mr. Brokesby. 

Dight; dressed; ill dight,i\\ dressed, from the Saxon dihtan, 
parare, instruere. 

To dight ; Cheshire. To foul or dirty one. 
To ding, to beat, forte a Teut. Dringcu : urgere, premerc, 
elisd literd r. 

A dingle, a small clough or valley, between two steep hills. 
To diet; to put tow on a distaff. 
Dixen'd; dresl. 

Dodded sheep, i. e. sheep without horns. 
Dodred wheat; is red wheal without beards. 
To doff a nd don ones cloaths, contracted from do off, and do 
^^Vy f-ff 00 > to'pwl off and on. 

yr , f* 4 ^ A donnaught or donnat, (i. e. donaught;) naught, good for no- 
/ thing : idle persons being commonly such. Yorkshire. 

A dole or dool, a long narrow green in a plowed field left un- 
plowed. Common to the South also. 

Doundrins, dtrb. Afternoon drinking* : Aunder there signify- 
ing the af ternoon. Donainner in Yorkshire. 

A dosome beast, Chesh. That will be content with nothing, 
also thriving, that comes on well. 

A dootle, a notch made in the pan into which the bawk is fas- 
tened, of this figure Pi q> doo tail, i. e. dove-tail, because like a 
pigeon's tail extended. 

A doubter, a platter, so caHed also in the South, 

Dowly, melaucholly, lonely. 

A drape, a farrow cow, or cow whose milk is dried up. Drape- 
sheep, oves rejicula, credo ab AS. drese, erpulsio. Skinner. 
To drate, to draw out oue's words. 

A true dribble, a servant that is truly laborious and diligent. 
Drauk; lelium,feJiuca altera, Gcr. 

Dree; long, seeming tedious beyond expectation, spoken of a 
way. A hard bargainer, spoken of a person. 1 suppose it is. ori- 
ginally no more than dry, tho' there be hardly any word of more 
frequent use in the North country, in tho senses mentioned. 
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Drozen; fond, *£pyu>V. 
A dub, a pool of water. 

A dungeonable body ; a shrewd person, or, as the vulgar ex- 
press it, a derillish fellow. As Tartarus signifies hell, and a 
dungeon ; so dungeon is applied to both. 

Durz'd or dorz'd out, it is spoken of corn, that by wind, turning 
of it, <Jc. is beaten out of the straw. 

E 

Eald, age. He is tall of his eald. Hence old, or aid, aud. 

Earn, mine earn, my uncle, also generally my gossip, my com- 
pere, my friend. Ab AS. Earn, Teut. Ohm, Belg. Oon, avunculus. 
Omnia a latino amita, fort. ant, amitus. Hinc Dan. £ Teut. 
amine, nutrix : Matertera enim sen amita nepotet suos nutrire 
solent f fovere. Skinner. 

To earn, to run as cheese doth. Earning, cheese rennet, ox 
rening. Va. Dial. 

The easter ; the back of the chimney, or chimney-stock. 

Eath ; easy. It is eath to do, i e. easy. 

To echle or ettle , to aim, intend, design. 

Eddish ; roughings, ab AS. et>lJ~C gramen serotinum <£• hoc a 
Trap, loquclari AS. Kd. rursus, denuo q. d. Gramen quod denuo 
crescit. Forte outage. [spare time. 

To eem, Cheth. As I cannot eem, I have no leisure, I cannot 

Eever, Chesh. Corner or quarter. The wind is in a cold eever. 
i. e. a cold corner or quarter. 

An el-mother, Cumb. a step-mother. [Dutch. 

The elder, the udder : it signifies the same thing in the Low- 

Elden t fewel for fire, ab AS. Ailed, ignis, jEIan, accendere. 

Else, before, already. 1 have done that else, i. e. already. 

To elt, to knead. 

To ettle, to intend. 

An eshin, a pail .or kit. 

Skeer the esse ; Chtsh. Separate the dead ashes from the em* 
bers. Esse being the dialect of that county for ashes. 

F 

Fain, glad. Fair words makesfoolsfain, Prov. Prom the Saxon 
fsrgan, lacttus, hilaris, faegnian, gaudere. Psalm lxxi. 21. In the 
translation of our Liturgy : My lips will be fain when 1 sing unto 
thee. 

Fantome corn, lank or light corn: fantome flesh, when it hangs 

loose on the bone. A fantome, a conceited person. The French 
call a spirit, appearing by night, or a ghost, a fa ntosme, from phan- 
tasma. spectrum. So then phantosme corn, is corn that has as little 
hulk or solidity in it r- ! or spectre. 

Farand is used ui urrand, i. c. in i 

fighting humour. 
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Farantly, handsome. Fair farantly, fair and handsome. 

Fastens-een, or even, Shrove-Tuesday, the succeeding day being 
Ashwcdnesdav, \\\efirs\ of the Lenten fast. 

Fause, q. false, cunning subtle. [hides, (Sc. 

Tofeal, to hide. He that feals can find. Pro. i. e. He that 

To fee, to winnow ; perchance the same with fey, to cleanse, 
scour, or dress 

Feg, fair, handsome, clean : from the Saxon/<rger by Apocope: 
tofeg, to flag or tire. 

To fend, to shift for, from defend, per aphctresin. Jnde fenda* 
ble, one that can shift for himself. 

Festtng-penny, earnest given to servants when hired. 

To fettle, to set or go about any thing to drets or prepare. A 
word much used. 

To/eu>, to change. 
. ^ To fey orfeigh it : to do any thing notably. To fey meadows, 
is to cleanse them: to fey a pond, to empty it. 

A flackei,K bottle made in fashion of a barrel. 

A Jiaun, a custard. As fiat a* a faun, Prov . 

To flay, to fright. Aflaid coxcomb, a fearfal fellow. 

A fleak ; a gate to set up in a gap. 1 understand by Mr. Brokesby, 
that this word fleak signifies the same as hurdle, and is made of 
hasel, or other wands. 

Finish, q. fluid; washy, tender, weak, perchance from the Low 
Dutch, flaun ; faint, feeble. ' 

To flizte; to fly off, from the Low Dutch, flitzen, to fly, and 
fiitsc, an arrow or shaft. 

A flizzmg; a splinter, of the same original, they seem to be 
made from the sound, per ovoparoirotav. 

To flite ; to scold or brawl ; from the Saxonjttnian, to contend* 
strive, or brawl. 

Flowish ; light in carriage, impudica. 

Flowry ; florid, handsome, fair, of a good complexion-. 

Flowter'd ; affrighted. Aflowter, a fright. 

Aflurch ; a multitude, a great many; spoken of things, not 
persons, as a flurch of strawberries. 

Fogge ; long grass remaining in pastures till winter. 

Foist; fusty. 

To format or formel; to bespeak any thing; from/ore and mat 
("as I suppose) signifying in the ancient Danish, a word, sermo. 
Formal or formal, in the Saxon, signifies, a bargain, a treaty, an 
agreement, a covenant. 

Fore-vxrrden ; with lice, dirt, £c« ©• over-run with. 

A forkin-robhin, an earwig, called from its forked tail. , 

borthen and forthy, therefore. 

Fow, Chesh. Fowl. Var. DiaL 

Afoutnurt, afitchet. 
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To fore-hcet, to predetermine. Prov. I'll fore-heet' naught, 
but building kirks, and louping o'er *um. 

Frcelege, Sheffield. Privilege, immunitas. 

Frem'd or fremt, far off, not related to, or strange, at enmity. 
From the Saxon and Dutch fremb'd, advena extents, alienigena, a 
stranger or alien, from the preposition/ram ; fra from. 

Frim ; handsome, rank, well-liking, in good case, as a frim 
tree or beast, i. e. a thriving tree or beast. A Wallico frum : 
vel forte ab AS. fremian, valere, prodesse. 

To frist ; to trust for a time. Fristen in Dutoh, is to give 
respite, to make a truce, Ab AS. Fyrslau : ejusdem signifcationis. 

Frough ; loose, spungy: J rough wood, brittle. 

Afruggan ; the pole with which they stir ashes in the oven. 

Afrundele: two pecks. 

A Judder ; a load. It relates properly to lead, and signifies a 
certain weight, viz. eight pigs, or sixteen hundred pounds, from 
the High Dulr.Ufudcr, signifying a cart-load. Hoe forte (inquit 
Skinner) a Tcut. fuebren, vehere, ducere, <$■ tantandem omnia 
credo a Lot. vehere. 

Fukes; Chesh. Locks of hair. 

Where/wredyoa ? Cumb. Whither went you ? 

Fuzzen or fuzen ; nourishment, the same with fiion or foison, 
used in Suffolk, signifying there the natural juice, or moisture of 
any thing, the heart and strength of it. Elsewhere, it signifies 
plenty, abundance, and is a pure French word. Vid. Skinner. 

G 

The gale or guile dish ; the tun-dish. Gail-clear; a tub for 
wort 

The gail or guile- fat ; the vat in which the beer is wrought up. 

Gain; not. Applied to things is convenient, to persons active, 
expert, to a way near, short The word is used in many parts of 
England. 

A galhj-bauk ; the iron bar in chimneys, on which the pot- 
hooks or reckans hang, a trammel. 

A gang ; a row or set, v. g. of teeth, or the like. It is in this 
sense a general word all over England. 

To gang; to go or walk, from the Low Dutch gangen; both 
originally from the Saxon gan t signifying to go. [to make. 

To gare ; to make, cause or force ; from the Danish word gior, 

A garth ; a yard or backside, a croft; from the Saxon geard, a 
yard. Hence garden. 

Garzil ; hedging-wood. 

A gate ; a way or path ; in Low Dutch, gat. In Danish gade: 
from the Saxon gan, to go. It is used for the streets of a town. 
Hence the names of streets in York, Stone-gate, Peter-gate, Waum- 
gate t etc. And so in Leicester, Humbaston-gate, Bel$rave-gate> 
&c« Porta is a barr. 
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A gavelock ; a pitch, an iron bar to enter stakes into tie grounu\ 
or the like uses. [sta'J; 

A gauntry ; that on which we set barrels in a cellar. A beer- 

To gausteni as goyster. Vid. Southern words. 

A gaul ; Lane, a leav er ; ab AS. Geafle, palanga, vectis. 

Gaulick-hand ; left-hand. I suppose from gauche, 

Agawn or goan; Chesh. a gallon, by contraction of the word. 

To ghybe or gibe; to scold. Elsewhere to gibe is to jeer. 

To geer or gear; to dress snogly geared, neatly dressed. 

A gibbon ; a nut-hook. 
. A gib-stajf a quarter-staff. 

Giddy; mad with anger. The word giddy is common all 
England over, to signify disxy, or by a metaphor, unconstant, 
giddy-headed ; but not to signify furious, or intoxicated with 
anger ; in which sense the word mad is elsewhere used. 

Gliders, snares. 

A gimmer-lamb, an ew-lamb, fort . q. a gammer-lamb, gammer 
Ss a contraction of god-mother, and is the usual oompellation of. 
the common sort of women. A gelt-gimmcr, a barren ewe. 

Gin, gif, in the old Saxon is gif, from whence the word if is 
made per aphetresin literce G. gif, from the verb gifan, dare, and 
is as much as daio. 

Glad is spoken of doors, bolts, <£c. that gom oothly and loosely.- 
. Glove or glafe, smooth. Glavering is generally used for flat- 
tering with smooth speech. A glavering fellow, a smooth-tongued, , 
flattering fellow. 

To glaffcr, or glaver, Chesh, To flatter. 

( flatten, Welsh flannel. 

Globed, Chesh. Wedded to, fond of. 

Gbtten t d f Chesh, Surprized, startled. 

To be glum, to look sadly, or sonrly, to frown, contracted from 
gloomy, a word common to the vulgar, both in the North and 
South. 

To gly, or glee, Lincolnsh. to look asquint Limis sen distortis. 
oeulis instar Strabonis contueri, forte ab AS. Glejan, Belg. Gloe- 
jen, Teut. Glueti, ignescere, candescere, q, d, incensis <J prx ira 
jiammantibus oculu conspicere. Skinner. 

To goam, to grasp, or clasp. In Yorkshire to mind, or look 
at. We pronounce it gaum and gauve, and speak it of persons 
that unhandsomely gaze or look about them. Mr. Brokesby. 

Goulans, q. d. goblins ; corn-marigold. In the South we usually 
call marygolds simply- golds ; from the colour of the flower. 

A gool, a ditch, Lincolnsh. Lacuna fori, a Belg. Gouw, agger, 
aquagium, vel a Fr, G. Jaule, gaiole, Latine caveola, quoniar%. x 
ubi infossam, scrobem seu lacunum hujusmodi incidimus, ea tan' 
quamcavea aut carcere detinemur, &c. Skin. Hence a gttlly and . 
gullet, a little ditch j and gullet, the throat, or rather frqm the 
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Latin gula ; from whence, |>erchance, gool itself may be derived* 

Goose-grass, goosc-tansie, argentina. Called also by some an~ 
serina, because eaten by geese. 

Goping-fxdl, as much as you can hold in your fist. 

A goppen-full ; a jeepsen. Vid. South words. 

Goppish, proud, net lie, apt to take exception. 

Grisly, ugly, from grize, swine. Grisly usually signifies speckled 
of black aud white, from griseus. 

Guizen'd, spoken of tubs or barrels that leak through drought. 

Gypsies, springs that break forth sometimes on the Woulds in 
Yorkshire. They are look'd upon as a prognostick of famine or 
scarcity. And no wonder in that ordinarily they come after 
abundance of rain. 

G reathly, handsomely, towardly. In greath, well. 

Grath, assured, confident. 

Greet, or griece, stairs, from the French grez, and both from the 
Latin gradus. lu Norfolk they call them grissens. 

To grict, or greet, to weep, or cry : it seems to come from the 
Italian gridare, to cry, or weep. Vox Scot is usitatissima. To 
greet and yowl, Cumb. To weep and cry. For yowl, in the South, 
they say yawl. 

A grip or gripe, a little ditch, or trench, fossula ab AS. Greep, 
Jossula, cuniculus. This word is of general use all over England. 

A grove, Lincolnshire, a ditch, or mine, a Bclg. Groe\e, fossa, 
to grove, to grave, a Belg. Grav en, fodere. 

Grout, wort of the last running. Skinner makes it to signify 
condimcntum cerevisioe, mustum cerevisiee, ab AS. Grut. Ale be- 
lore it be fully brewed, or sod, new ale/ It signifies also mil k L 

I grow, I am troubled. 

To grown, to be chill before the beginning of an ague- fit 

To guill, to dazzle, spoken of the eyes. Chesh. 

A gun, a great flagon of ale, sold for three-pence, or four-pence. 

H 

A hack Lincolnsh. forti ab AS. hegge, hseg, sepes, septum, vcl 
hseca, Belg, Heck. Pessulus, repagulutn, vel locus repagul'u sea 
cancel lis clausui ; nobis autem parum deflexo sensu fctni condi- 
torum, seu prccsepe cancellation signat, d Rack. Skinner. 

A hack, a pick-ax, a mattock made only with one, and that a 
broad end. 

It haggles, it hails, Var. Dial, ab AS. hagale, hceglc, grando. 
llaghts, haws, Var. Dial, ah ,4 C 1 haws. 

To hake, to sneak, or loiti 

ilanty, wanton, unruly, spa the like, when 

provender pricks him. 

To happe, to cover for w 
etoaths on me. 

i!(tppa,hap ye, think y 
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To harden, as, the market hardens, i. e. Things grow dear. 
A hart, a mist 

Harijf and catch weed, goose-grease, uparinc. 
Hans, Ciimb. Brains. 

A sea foirr, Lincolush. Tempestas a mari ingruens, forte ab AS. 
Hsern, Jlustrum, a»rtu,Skin. 

Aharry-gaud, a rigsby, a wild girl. 
Hart- c later, Melilot. 

A haspat, or haspenald lad, between a nan and a bo*. 

Hattle, Chesh. Wild, skittish, harmful. Tie the 'hattle ky by 
the horn, i. e. The skittish cow. 

A hattock, a slock, containing twelve sheaves of corn. 

Haver, Cumb. Yorksh. oats; it is a fxm Dutch word. 

The haute, or hose, the Uiroat ab AS. hals, collum. 

An haust, or hoste, a dry cough. To hoste, to cough, from the 
Low Dutch word hoesten, to cough, and norsr, a oough j uf> 
hwostan, tussire, to cough. 

It hazes, it misles, or rains small rain. 

To hose, or house, to hug, or carry in the arms, to embrace. 

To heald, as when you ponr out of a pot 

A bed-healing, Derb. A coverlet, it is also called absolutely a 



fid. Suss, from the Saxon word helan, to hide, cover, or heal. 
The heck, the door. Steck the heck. Hence hatch cum aspirut. 
An heck, a rack for cattle to feed at Vid. hack.. 
Heldar, rather, before. 

An helm, a hovel. I suppose, as it is a covering, under which 
any thing is set. Heuoe a helmet, a covering of the bead, ab 
AS. helan. 

Heloe, or helaw, bashful, a word of common use. Heb, in the 
old Saxon, signifies health, safety. 

A henting, one that wants good breeding, that behaves himself 
clownifhly. 

Heir-looms ; goods left in an house, as it were by way of inhe- 
ritance. Some standing pieces of houshold stuff, that go with 
the house. From heir and loam, i. e. any utensil of houshold stuff. 

Heppen, or heply, neat„ handsome, Yorksh. Skinner expounds 
it dexter, agilis, and saith it is used in Lincolnshire,/*"*. Ab. AS. 
bsrplic, compar, vel potius Belg. hebbelick, habilis, deceits, aprna, 
tel q. d. Hclply, i. e. helpful. 

Hetter, eager, earnest, keen. 

Hight, called ab AS. haten, gchaten, voca'.us a verbo hatan, 
dicerejubere, Teut. Heissen, nominari, cluere. 

To hight, Cumb. To promise or vow, as also the Saxon verb 
hatan sometimes signifies, teste Sumnero im Dictionario-Saxonico- 
Latino-AngUco, so it seems to be used in the English metre of 
the fourteenth verse of Psalm cxvi. J to the Lord will pay my 
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v(iw$ t which 1 1§ him behight. So also it is used in Chaucer, for 
promised. 

Hind-berries, rasp-berries, ab A S. Hindberian. Forte sic dicta, 
quia interhinnulos % cervos, i. e. in Sylvis <£ saltibus crescunU 
Hint, hence, Cumb. Var. Dial. 

Hine of a while, ere long ; q. d. behind, or after a while. 
A hipping-hold, or hawd, a place where people stay to chat in, 
when they are sent of an errand. 
The hob, the back of the chimney. 
Hod, hold. Var. Dial. 

Hole, hollow, deep, an hole dish, opposed to shallow. 

A hog, a sheep of a year old; used also in Northampton and 
Leicester shires, where they also call it a hoggrel. 

Hoo, he; in the north-west parts of England, most frequently 
used for she,abAS. heo, hio, a Lat. e&fortasse. [Yorksh. 

A hoop, a measure containing a peck, or quarter of a strike. 

A hoppet, a little hand basket. Nescio an a corbe, saith Skinner, 
addita term. dim. <J asperan caninam Uteram r propter euphoniam 
eHdendo, $ quod satis frequens est C initiali in spiritum B in P 
mutando. 

Horseknops, heads of knapweed so called, q. knopweed. 
The house, the room called the hall. 
A gill-houter, Chesh. Ah owl. 
Hure, hair, Var. Dial. 

To hype at one, to pull the mouth awry, to do one a mischief, 
or displeasure. An ox is also said to hype, that pushes with his 
horn. 

I 

Jannock, oaten bread made into great loaves. 

The jaum of the dour, the side post. This word is also used in 
the South, where they say the jaum of the chimney ; from the 
Vrenchjambe, signifying a leg. 

Jimmers, jointed hinges, iu other parts called wing-hinges. 

To ill, to reproach, to speak ill of another, used verbally. 

Innom-barley, such barley as is sown the second crop after the 
ground is fallowed. 

An ing, a common pasture, a meadow, a word borrowed from 
the Danes,' ing, in that language, signifying a meadow. 

Ingle, Cumb. Pi re, a blaze, or flame, a Lat. ignis. 

To insense, to inform, a pretty word, used about Sheffield in 
Yorkshire. 

Jurnut, earth-nut, Bulbocastanum. 

K 

Kale, or cale, turn, vicem, Chesh. 

Kale, or keal, for pottage. Vide Cole. [ties, 
Kazzardly; cattle subject to dye, hazardous, subject to casual- 
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A heale, Lincolnsh. a cold, tussis dfrigore contractu, ab AS. 
celan, frigescere. 

To hedge, to fill one's self with meat. A hedge-belly, hclluo. 

To heeve a cart, Chesh. To overthrow it, or to turn out the 
dung. 

To hen, to know, as I hen him not, ab AS. kennan. Ken is 
commonly used of viewing, or prospect with the eye. As far as 
icon hen. i. e. As far as the sight of my eye can reach ; and so 
out of ken. i. e. out of sight 

Kenspeched, marked or branded, notd insignitus, q. d. maculattis 
sen maculis distinctus nt cognoscatur, ab AS. kennan scire <£• 
specce macula. Skinner. 

To hep, to boken, spoken when the breath is stopt upon one's 
being ready to vomit. Also to kcp a ball, is to catch it, to keep 
it from falling. [own mind. 

Richie, or kittle, uncertain, doubtful, when a man knows not his 

To heppen, to hoodwink. 

A ketty cur, a nasty, stinking fellow. 

A kid, a small faggot of underwood, or brushwood ,fortc a ex-, 
uendo, q. d. fasciculus Ugni catdui. Skinner. 

A hidcrow, a place for a sucking calf to be in. Chesh. 
Ki!ps, pot-hooks. 

A himnel, or hemlin, a powdering tub. 

To Acinic, it is spoken of children when their breath is long stop- 
ped thro' eager crying, or coughing. Hence the kink cough, cal- 
led in other places the chin-cough, by adding an aspirate. 

A kit, or milking pail like a churn, with two ears, and a cover* 
a Belg. kitte. 

A kite, a belly. Cumb. 

To hlich up, Lincolnih. to catch up, celeriter corripere, nescio 
ana Belg. Klackeu. 

Klulsen; quatere, vel a Latino clepere, hoc a Graco k'Xeirru, 
Skinner. 

To hnach, to speak finely. And it is used of such as do speak 
in the Southern dialect. 

A knightle man, an active or skilful man. I suspect it to be the 
same with nitle. 

A hnoll,* little round hill, ab AS. cnolle. The top or cop of 
a hill, or mountain. 

A hony thing* a fine thing. 
Kye; kine. Var. Dial. 

Kyrh; church, Kvpiaicov, 
Kyrhmaster, church-warden. 

L 

To lake, to play, a word common to all the North country ; vel 
(inquit Skinnerus) ab A S. Pliegao, ludcrc, rejecto P. ae dipthong. 
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in simpl. a$ g in c vel k mutatis, vel a Teuton. Belg. Laclieu ri- 
dere vel quod cceteris longe verisimilius est a Van. Leeger ludo. 
Jdeo autem h<cc vox in septentrionali Angtia: regione, nan m alis 
invaluit, quia Dam Warn partem primam invaserunt & penitus oc- 
cup&runt, uno vel altero seculo priusquam reliquam Angliam sub- 
jugarunt. 

Tlie langot of the shoe ; the latchet of the shoe, from languet 
lingula, a little tongue or slip. 

Land ; urine, piss, it is an antient Saxon word used to this 
day in Lancashire, Somner. We say lant or leint. 

To leint ale, to put urine into it to make it strong. 

Laneing, they will give it no lancing, i. e. they will divulge it. 

Lare, learning, scholarship. Var. Dial. 

Lat. q. late, slow, tedious, lat week, let weather, wet, or other- 
wise, unseasonable weather. 

A lath is also called a lat in the Northern Dialect. 
Latching, catching, infecting. 
To late, Cumb. to seek. 

A lathe; a barn, fort a verbo lade, qua frugibus oneratur* 
Skinner, fort. 

Lathe, case, or rest, ab AS. Latiun, diferre,tardare, cunctari, 
iMthing; entreaty, or invitation. You need no lathing, yoa 

need no invitation or urging; ab AS. Geladhian, to bid, invite, 

desire to come. 

The lave, all the rest. Cumb. 

A Itswtlt a place in the midst of a wood free from wood,alauid 
in a park, a Fv. G. Lande, Uisp. Landa ; inculta planities. 
Lazy, naught, bad. 

Leach, hard- work, which causes le ache in the workmen's joints, 
frequent among our miners in the North. 

A leadden, or lidden, a noise or din, ab AS. Hlydan, clamare, 
garrire, tumultuari, to make a noise, or out-cry, to babble, to 
chatter, to be tumultuous, hhjd, tumult, noise. 

To lean nothing, to conceal nothing, q. leave nothing, or from 
the old Saxon word leannc, to shun, avoid, decline. 

To tear, to learn. Var. Dial. 

Leath, ceasing, intermission; as, no leath of pain, from tho 
word leave, no leaving of pain. 

Leek on ; pour on more liquor, v. g. 

Leeten you, Chesh. Make yourself, pretend to be. You arc 
not so mad as you leeten you. 
Lecthwake, limber, pliable. 

Leits; nomination to offices in election, often used in arch- 
bishop Spotwood's History, q. lots. 

Lestal, saleable, that weighs well in the hand, that is heavy in 
lifting, from the verb lift, as 1 suppose. 

To lib, to geld. A libber, a sow-gclder. 

Y 
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T^fto Wvar. Dial. It is near tlie Saxon liegan, lo lie. 
Ling, health, enca, Yorkshire. 
To lippen, to rely on, or trost to. Scot. 

Lither, lazy, idle, slothful. A word of general use, ab AS. 
Lidh. Liedh. Lents alludit Gr. 'Aeioc Uevis, glaber, $\iiro'c; 
simplex, tenuis, Skinner. 

Lithing, Chesh. Thickening, spoken of a pot of broth, as Lithe 
the pot, i. e. put oatmeal into it. 

A lite, a few, a little, per Apocopen. 

To lite on, lo rely on. 

A liten, a garden. 

To lit, to colour, or dye; a linendo sup. litem. 

A toe, a little round hill, a great heap of stones, ab AS. Lcewe, 
agger, acervus, cumulus, tumulus, a law, low, loo, or high ground, 
not suddenly rising as an hill, but by little and little, tillable also, 
and without wood. Hence that name given to many hillocks 
and heaps of earth, to be found in all parts of England, being no - 
other but so much congested earth, brought in a way of burial, 
nsed of the antieula, thrown upon the bodies of the dead. Somncr 
in Diction. Saxon. 

A loom, an instrument, or tool in general. Chesh. Any uten- 
sil, as a tub, <fc. [byshire. 

Loert, q. lord, gaffer, lady, gammer, used in the Peak of Der- 

A loop, an hinge of a door. 

To lope, Lincoln. To leap, Var. Dial. 

A lop, a flea, ab AS. loppe, from leaping. Lops and lice, used 
in the South, t. e. fleas and Ike. [itself. Hence a lopperd slut 

Lopperd milk, such as stands so long till it sours and curdles of 

Lowe, flame, and to ^lowe, to flame, from the High Dutch lohe. 

A lilly-low, a bellibl^iz, a comfortable blaze. 

To lowk, i. e. to weed corn, to look out weeds, so in other 
countries, to look one's head, i. e. to look out fleas or lice there. 

A lout, a heavy, idle fellow ; to lout is a general word for 
cringing, bowiug down the body; lhcy were very low in their 
lowtings. 

A (own, or loan, the same with a lout, or more general for an 
ill-conditioned person. The Scots say, ufawse, i. e. false loon. 
The lufe, the open hand. 

M 

To mab, to dress carelessly, inabs are slatterns. 

Main-sworn, forsworn. , 

To maddle, to be fond. She maddles of this fellow, she ts fond 
of him. She is (as we say) road of him. 

Make, match, matchless, ab AS. maca, a peer, an equal, a com- 
panion, consort, mate. 

To mantle, kindly to embrace. 
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A marrow, a companion, or fellow. A pair of gloves, or shoes 
are not marrows, i. e fellows* Vox geni t alis. 

Mauks, makes, maddocks ; maggots by variation of dialect. 
Moult, mallow cs. Vac Dial. 

A mound - r a hand-basket with two lids, ab AS. Maud. Fr. O. 
Mandt. Ital. Madia, eorbis aasalus, nti unique a Lat. Manus quia 
propter an sax manu commode circumferri potest, Skinner. It is 
used also in the South. 

Meath, vox agro Lincoln . usitatissima,. ut ubi dicimus, I gave 
thee the meath of the buying, i. e. tibi oplionem & plenariam po- 
testatum pretii seu emptionis facio,ab Vs. Ma?dh, nuclit, mvdgh, 
roaegen, potentia, potestas; hoc a verbo magan, posse. Skinner. 

My nuaugh ; my wive's brother* or sister's husband. 

Meedless, unruly. 

Meet or mete, measure. Vox general. Meet now, just now. 

Meeterly, meethetly, meederly, handsomely, modestly, as ow 
mceterly, from meet* fit. We use it for indifferently, mediocrilcr, 
as in that proverb, Meeterly as maids are in fairness. Mr. Br. 

A melt, a mallet, or beetle. Malleus. 

Meny, a family % as we be six or seven a meny, L e. six or seven 
in family, from theanticnl French, mesnic, signify ing a family, v. 
Skinner. Hence a menial servant. 

Menseful, comely, graceful, crediting a man. Yorkshire* 
Merrybanks, a cold posset. Dtrb. [strike. 
A met, a strike, or four pecks, ab AS. Modius, in Yorkshire two 
Mickle, much. f mud forti. 

A miduing, a dnnghill, it is an ancient Saxon word, a nomine 
A midge, a gnat, ab AS. mycg, mycg«, Belt. Mugge, Tcu** 
Much, Don. Myg. Omnia* Lat. Muse*, 
Milknette, a dairy. 

Mill-holms ; watry places about a mill dam. 

Milwyn, Lancash. greenfish, fort, a mi ho q. piscis milvinus. 

To mint at a thing, to aim at it, to have a mind to it. • 

To mmg at one, to mention, ab AS. mynegung, an admonition, 
warning, or minding, so it is usually said, I had a minging, I sup- 
pose of an ague, or the like disease; that is, not a perfect fit, but 
so much as to put me in mind of it. 

A minginater, one that makes fretwork, it is a rustic word used 
in some part of Yorkshire, corrupted, perchance, from engine. 

Miscreed, descried ; this, I suppose, is also only a rustic word, 
and nothing else but the word descried corrupted. 

Mistetcht, that hath got an ill habit, property, or custom. A 
mistetcht horse. 1 suppose q. misleacht, mistaught, unless it 
come from telch,for distast,as is usually said in the South, he t ook 
a tetch, a displeasure or dislast; this tetch seems to be only a va- 
riation of dialect for touch, and techey, for touchy; very inclinable 
to displeasure, or anger. 

Y2 
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A mxtzy ; a quagmire. 

Moiter, the toll of a mill, a Jjxtino mola. 

Mores, i. e. hills, hence the hilly part of Stafford shire is called 
the Morelands ; hence also the county of Westmoreland had its 
name, q. The land, or country of the western mores or hills, and 
many hills in the North are called mores, as Stainsmores, <Jc. from 
the old Saxon word mor, a hill or mountain. 

To mosker, to rot, or contract corruption, perhaps from gather- 
ing mosse, as a mosker'd tree, a moskerd tooth. 

Welly moyder'd, almost distracted. Chesh. 

Muck, Lincolnsh. moist, wet, a Belg. Muyck, mollis, lenis, 
mitis. Mollifies enim humiditatem scquitur. Elsewhere muck 
signifies dung, or straw that lies rotting, which is usually very 
moist. Hence those proverbial similies, As wet as muck, Muck-wet. 

Mugwort iu the East Riding of Yorkshire, is the usual word for 
common wormwood ; tho' they have there abundance of artemi- 
sia; which thev call motherwort. 

Mullock, dirt, or rubbish. 

Murk, dark ; murklins, in the dark, a Dan. Morck, fuscus, 
morcker ; infusco, item tenebrae. Occurrit & Ant. Lat mur- 
cidus, murcus, qua; festo idem sonant quod ignavus, iners. This 
word is also used iu the South, but more rarely. 

To murl, to crumble. 

A murth of corn, abundance of corn. Forte a more. 

N 

A nape or neap ; a piece of wood that hath two or three feet, 
with which they bear up the fore-part of a laden wain. This was 
1 lie /'urra of the ancient Romans, thus described by Plutarch, ' 

tvKov iiic\*v t) rtc ct^a'£atc o(t)iv&0i 9 which Is. Cnsaubon, 
KxtrcU. Ill i 77. thus interprets, Siguifrcat c*»c lignum divisum 
in allero extreino in duo corona, qnod subjicilur temom ptaustri, 
quoties volunt aurigir rectum stare plaustrum oneratum. Fnrca 
was used in several kinds of punishments. V. Casaulxm. ibid. 
Fag. 443. Edit. Franco/'. [York shire. 

A napkin, a pocket-hank erchtef, so called about Sheffield in 
Nash or nesh, washy, lender, weak, puling. Skinner makes it 
proper to Worcestershire, and to be the same in sense and ori- 
ginal with nice. But 1 am snre it is used in many other counties, 
] believe all over the north-west part of England, and also in the 
midland, as in Warwickshire. As for the etymology of it, it is 
doubtless no ether than the antient Saxon word nesc, signifying 
•oft, tender, delicate, effeminate, tame, gentle, mild. Hence our 
ncscnok, in tlte same sense, i. e. a tendering, Somtier. 

Nearre, Lincoln, in use for neatber, ab AS. nerran, posterior. 
A nt-iw or neiffe ; a fist. IwU 
A neckabout ; any woman's neck linen. Sheffield. 
My neme, my gossip, my compere, Wurwkl 
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Netherd, starved with cold. 
Netting, chamber-Ice, urine. 

To nigh a thing, to tonch it. I did not nigh it : i. e. I came 
not nigh it. [commodious. 

Mttle, handy, neat, handsome. Fort, ab AS. nytlic, profitable, 

Nithing, much valuing, sparing of, as nithing of his pains, t. ?. 
sparing ot his pains. 

A noggin, a little piggin holding about a pint, a TeuU nossel. 

Nor ; than, more nor I, i. e. more than I. 

To note, to push, strike or goar with the horn, as a bull or 
ram, ah AS. huitan ejusdem signification. Lancush. Somner. 

A note-heard, a neat-heard. Var. Dial. 

o 

O my, mellow, spoken of land. 

Oncaer, v. aunder. [dmns. 

Orndorns ; Cumb. Afternoons drinking*, corrupted from one- 

An osken of land, an ox-gang, which in some places contains 
ten acres, in some more. It is but a corruption of ox-gang. 

To osse, to offer to do, to aim at, or intend to do, Ossing comes 
to bossing. Prov. Chesh. I did not osse, or meddle with it, i. e. 
1 did not dare, $c. forte" ab audeo, ausus. 

Ouscn, oxen. 

An overswitcht house-wife, i. e. a whore. A ludicrous word. 
An ox-hootc, an ox-stall, or cow-stall, where they stand alt. 
night in the winter, ab AS. Bosih. praisepe, a stall. 
An oxter, an armpit, axilla. 

p 

To pan, to close, joyn together, agree, Prov. Weal and woman, 
cannot pan, but wo and women can. It seems to come from pan in 
buildings, which in our stone houses is that piece of wood that 
lies upon the top of the stone wall, and must close with it, to 
which the bottom of the spars are fastued ; in timber buildings in 
the Sonth, it is called the rasen, or rtsen, or resening. 

Partlets, ruffs, or bands for women. Chesh. Vetus vox (in- 
quit Skinneros) pro sudario, precsertira quod circa collum gesta- 
tur. Minshew dictum putat quasi portelet, quod cirenmfertor, 
vel, ut melius divinat cowel, a verbo, to part, quia facile separatur 
a corpore. Skinner, 

A pale, a brock or badger, it is also a general word for the 
head. Peat in the North is used for turf digged out of pits, and 
turf appropriated to the top turf, or sod ; but in Cambridge, &c. 
peat goes by the name of tnrf. 

A mad push, a mad-brain. Chesh, 

A pelt, a skin, spoken chiefly of sheep skins when the wooll is 
off, from pellit, LaL The peU-rat is when sheep dye for poverty 
or ill keeping. Pelt if a word much used ip falconry for thft ? 

X* 
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skin of a fowl stuft, or the carcase itself of a dead fowl, to throw 
out to a hawk. 

Peale the pot, cool the pot. 

Peed, Wind of one eye, he pees, he looks with one eye. 

Peevish, witty, subtle. 

A penbauk, a begger's can. 

A pet and a pet lamb, a cade lamb. 

Pettle, pettish. Var. Dial. 

To pific, to filch. 

A pin-panniebly fellow ; a covetous miser, that pins up his 
pannier?, or baskets. 

A piggin ; a little pail or tub, with an erect handle. 
It's pine, q. pein to tell : it is difficult to tell, ab AS. pin. 
A pingle, a small croft or picle. 

A plcck, a place, Yorksh. Lane, ab AS. Place, a street, a place. 

A poke, a sack or bag. It is a general word in this sense all 
over England, tho' mostly used ludicrously, as are gang and 
keal, £c. because borrowed oT the northern people. Hence 
pocket, a little poke, and the proverbs, to buy a pig in a poke, and 
when the pig is profered, hold ope the poke. Mr. Brokesby in- 
forms me, that with them in the East Riding of Yorkshire, the 
word sack is appropriated to a poke that holds four bushels, and 
that poke is a general word for all measures; hence a met-poke, a 
three bushel poke, <|c 

Poops, gulps in drinking. Popple, cockle. 

To pote the cloaths oil'. To kick all off; to push, or put out, 
from the French pousser, or poser, pulsar e, or ponere, to put. 

Prattily; softly. 

Prich; thin drink. 

Aprincock ; a pert, forward fellow. Minshew, deflictit a pre- 
cox, q. d. Adolescens praccocis ingenii ; quod licet non absurdunt 
sit, tamen quia sono minus discrepat, puto potius dictum quasi 
jam primum Gallis, qui sci. non ila pridem pubertatem altigil, tj- 
recens Veneris stimulos percepit. Skinner. 

PubbU, fat, full, usually spoken of corn, fruit, and the like. 
It is opposite to fantome. 

A pulk; a hole of standing water, is used also for a slough or 
plash of some depth. 

A puttock candle: the least in the pound, put in to make weight. 

Q 

The quest of an oven; the side thereof. Pies are said to be 
quested, whose sides have been crushed by each other, or so joined 
to them as thence to be less baked. 

R 

To rack or reck, to care, never rack you, i e. take yon no 
thought or care. From the ancient Saxon word recc, care, and 
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reccan, to care for. Chaucer hath reckeih, for careth. Hence 
retch I ess, and retchlessness, for careless, and carelessness; as in 
the Saxon. 

Race ; runnet, or raining. Hence racy, spoken of wine. 

To rait timber, and so flax and hemp, to pat it into a pond or 
ditch, to water it, to harden, or season it. 

Radlings ; windings of the wall. 

To rame, to reach, perchance from Rome. 

Rash, it is spoken of corn in the si raw, that is so dry that it 
easily durses out, or falls out of the straw with handling it. Vox 
esse videtur 'OvofjiaTOTrEiroinfitirj. 

To rank, to scratch. A rauk with a pin. Perchance only a 
variation of dialect for rake. 

Redshanks, arsmart. 

To reek ; to wear away. His sickness will reek him ; that it, 
so waste him as to kilt him. 

Reckons, hooks to hang pots or kettles on over the fire. 

To reem, to cry, Lancashire, ab AS. Hraeman, plorare, cla- 
mare, ejulare, to weep with crying and bewailing, bream, ejulatus* 

To rejumble, Lincoln, as it rejumbtes upon my stomach. Fr. Cu 
II regimbe snr mon estomac, i. e. calcitrat. Sic autem dicimna 
nbi cibus in ventriculo fluctuat nauseam parit Verb, aut Fr. 
G. a pnep. re, & Fr. G. Jambe, It. Gamba ortum durit Skinner* 

To remble, Lincoln. To more, or remove, q. d. rcmobiliare. 

A reward, or good reward ; a good colour, or ruddiness in the 
face, used about Sheffield in Yorkshire. 

Renty, handsome, well-shap'd, spoken of horses, cows, &c. 

To render ; to separate, disperse, S^c. I'll render them, spoken 
of separating a company. Perchance from rending per paragogen. 

Rennish; furious, passionate ; a rennish Bedlam. 

To reul, to be rude, to behave ones self unmannerly, to rig; 
A reuling lad, a rigsby. 

To reuse, to extol, or commend highly. 

To rine, to touch, ab AS. hrinan, to touch, or feel. 

To ripple flax, to wipe olF the seed vessels. 

Rooky, misty, a variation of dialect for reeky. Reek is a general 
word for a steam or vapour. 

Rops, guts, q. ropes,Junes. In the South the guts prepared and 
cut out for black-puddings or links, are called ropes. 

Ream-penny, q. Rome-penny, which was formerly paid from 
hence to Rome, Peter-pence. He reckons up his Ream pennies , 
that is, tells all his faults. 

A roop, a hoarsness. 

Rowty ; over-rank and strong ; spoken of corn or grass. 
To rawt or rawt ; to lowe like an ox or cow. The old Saxon 
word hrutan, signifies to snort, snore, or rout in sleeping, 
To rucfc; to gqoat, or shrink down. 
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Bunches, and runchbalU j oarlock when it is dry, 

Runnel, pollard wood ; from runing op apace. 

He rutes it ; Chesh. spoken of a child, he cries fiercely, i e , he 
rowts it, he bellow*. 

Rynt ye ; by yonr leave, stand handsomely. As, Rynt you 
witch, quoth Besse Locket to her mother, Proverb, Cheshire. 

S 

Sackless, innocent, faultless, without crime, or acensation ; a 
pure Saxon word, from the noun sac, saca, a cause, strife, suit, 
quarrel, jrc. and the preposition leas, without 

A saghe ; i. e. a saw. 

To satntne milk ; to put the runing to it, to curdle it 

A tark ; a shirt. 

Sough, and sauf ; sallow. 

A saur-pool ; a stinking pnddle. 

Scaddle ; that will not abide touching ; spoken of young horses 
that fly out 

Scafe ; wild, spoken of boys. 

A scarre, the cliff* of a rock, or a naked reck on the dry land, 
from the Saxon carre, cautes. This word gave denomination to 
the town of Scarborough. Pot sears, pot-shreds, or broken pieces 
of pots. 

A scrat ; an hermaphrodite ; used of men, beasts and sheep. 
Scrogs; blackthorn. 

Scrooby-grass ; scurvy-grass. Var. Dial. 
A sean, Lincoln, a kind of net, proculdubio contract, a Latin* 
$ Gr. Sagena. Skinner. * 

Seaves, rushes, seavy gronnd, such as is overgrown with rushes. 
A seeing-glass, a looking-glass. 

Seer; several, divers. They are gone seer ways. He reliance 
seer is but a contraction of ievcr. 
Sell, self. 

Selt, Chesh. chance, Its but a selt whether,, it is but a chance 
whether. 

Semmit, limber. 

To setter, to cut the dew-lap of an ox or cow, into which they 
put hellebor aster, which we call setterwort, by which an issue is 
made, w hereout ill humours vent themselves. 

Senfy, not: sign, likely hood, appearance. 

Sensine, Cumb. Since then. Var. Dial. 

A shafman, shafmet, or shajlment : the measure of the fist with 
the thumb set up, aft AS. Seacft mund, semi pes. 

Shan, Lincoln. Shamefaced ness, ab AS. Scande, confusio, vere- 
cundia ; item abominatio, ignominia. 

Shandy; wild. 

To sheal ; to separate, most used of milk. So to sheal milk is 
to curdle it, to separate the parts of it. . 
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To shear corn ; to reap corn. 

No shed ■ no difference beLween tilings, tu ahead, Lane, to dis- 
tinguish, ab AS. sceadan to distinguish, disjoin, divide, or sever. 
Belgis schcyden, schceden. 

Shed-riners with a whaver. Chesh. Winning any cast that was 
very good, t. e. strike off one that touches, <£c. v. ryne. 

Shoods, oat hulls, Darbysk. 

The shot-Jlagon, or come again ; which the host gives to his 
guests if they drink above a shilling. Darbysh. 

A shippen, a cow-house, ab AS. scypene. Stabulum, bo vile, a 
stable, an ox-stall. 

A shirt-band ; Yorksh. a band. 

Sib y d, a kin, no sole sib'd, nothing akin ; no more sib*d than sieve 
and riddle, that grao both in a wood together. Prov. Chesh. 
Syb, or sybbe, is an autient Saxon word, signifying kindred, alli- 
ance, affinity. 

Sickerly, surely, a Lat. secure. 

Side, long, my coat is very side, i. e. very long. Item prond, 
steep, from the Saxon side, aid ; or the Danish side, signifying 
long. 

A sike • a little rivulet, ab AS. sioh, sulcus, a furrow, vel potius 
sulcus, aquarius, lacuna, lira, stria, elix, a water furrow, a gutter, 

Somner*' 

Sike, such. Var. Dial, sike a thing, such a thing. 

To silc down, Lincoln, to fall to the bottom, or subside, fort, 
ab AS. Syl, basis, limen, q. d. ad /nudum delabi, Skinner. 

Sisely, nice, proud, coy. 

To skime ; to look asquint, to glee. 

Skcllerd ; wrapt, enst, become crooked. Darb, 

Skathei loss, harm, wrong, prejudice, one doth the skath, and 
another hath the scorn, Prov. ab AS. sou-dan, sceadhian, Belg. 
Schacdcn, Teat. Schadon Dan. Skader, nocere. Add shah ta 
scorn. Prov. of such as do thiugs both to their loss and shame. 

A skeel, a col lock. 

A slab, the outside plank of a piece of timber when sawn into 
boards. Its a word of gcueral use. 
Slope, slippery, vox usatitissimo. 

Slape-ale, Lincolnsh. Plain ale is opposed to ale medicated 
with wormwood, or scurvy-grass, or mixed with any other liquor: 
fortean, licet sensus non parum varict, ah alt, Slapa quod agro 
Lincolnsh. lubricuni & modem ugitifioat, i. c. sinoolh ale, hoc a 
vrrbo, to slip, Skitnu 

To slat ou, to lerk ■ usl. Vox 

ovofiwroitM 

To slcuk out llie tongu 
Sh ck, small pil -< a 
To sleek, i c. si 
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To sleech, to dip, or take up water. 

To slete a dog, is to set him at anjr thing, as swine, sheep, &o. 

Slim, Lincolnsh. a Belg. Slim, Tent. Schlira, vilis, perversa*, 
prams, dolosus, obliqnus, distorlus. Skinner. Its a word ge- 
nerally used in the same sense with sly. Sometimes it signifies 
slender bodied, and thin cloathed. 

To slive, Lincolmh. a Dan. Slaver, scrpo, Teut. SchteFffen, 
humi trahere, hinc <$• Lincolnsh. a sliverly fellow, vir mbdolus, 
vafer, dissimulator, veterator. Sliven ; idle, lazy. 

Slohened, slookened, q. slackened, choaked, Var. Dial, as a fire- 
is choaked by throwing water npon it. 

The sirte of a ladder or gate, the flat step, or bar. 

To tlot a door ; Lincolnsh. i. e. To shut il, a Belg. sloyten. 
Teut. schliessen, claudere, occludere, obscrare, Belg. slot, sera, 
clavstrum, J'erreutn. 

A slough, a husk ; it is pronounced sluffe. [place. 

To slump j to slip, or fall plum down in any wet, or dirty 

To smart le away ; to waste away. 

To smittle, to infect, from the. old Saxon smittan, and Dutch 
smetten, to spot or infect, whence our word smut 

Smopple, brittle, as smopple wood, smopple pye-crust, u «. short 
and fat. 

To snape or sneap ; to cheek ; as children easily sneaped ; 
herbs and frnits sneaped with cold weather. It is a general word 
all over England. 

The tnaste ; the burnt week or snuff of a candle. 

To snathe or snare; to prune trees, to cut off the boughs of 
ash, or other Umber trees ; of which this word is used, as prune 
is of fruit trees. A snathe. 

Snever; slender, an usual word. 

A snever-spawt ; a slender stripling. 

Sneck the door, latch the door ; the week or tnecket of a door 
(according to Skinner) is the string which draws up the latch to 
open the door: nescio an a Belg. snappen, corripere t quiascL cum 
janua aperienda r*t, semper arripitur* 

To wee, or snie ; to abound, or swarm. He tniet with lice, 
he swarms with them. 

To snite; to wipe. Snite your nose, i. e. wipe your nose, a 
schneutzen, Belg. snntten. snotten, nares emungere, Dan. snjder 
cmunge, a snot substantho, to wipe off the snot. 

A snilhe wind, vox eleg nntissioia, agro Lincolnsh. usatitissima, 
stgnificat autem veltum valde frigidum & penetrahilcm, ab AS. 
snidan, Belg. sneiden ; Teut. schneideu, sciudere, ut nes dicimus, 
a cutting wind. Skinner. [drest 

Snod, and snog ; neat, handsome; as snogly gcarM, handsomely 

Snog malt ; smooth with few combs. 

A so, or soa, a tub with two ears, to carry on a stang. 
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A sock, or plough-sock, a plough-share! 
A low; a mucky puddle. 

A sod; a turf; I will die upon the sod, t. e. in the place where 
1 am. Sods are also used for turfs in the midland part of England. 

To soil milk ; to cleanse it, potius, to sile it, to cause it to sub- 
side, to strain it, v. sile. 

A sile-dish ; a straining, or cleansing dish. 

Sool or sowle; any thing eaten with bread. 

To sowl one by the ears, Lincolnsh. i. e. Awes summa vi vel- 
lere; credo a sow, i. e. Awes arripere <f vellere, ut suibus canes 
solent. Skinner. 

Soon ; the evening, a soon, at even. 

A spackt ; lad, or wench ; apt to I earn, ingenious, pat, \a the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. 

A spancel, a rope to tye a cow's hinder legs. 
To spane a child, to wean it. 

To sparre, or speir, or spurn ; to ask, enquire, cry at the 
market, ab AS. sprian, to search out by the track, or trace, or 
enquire, or make diligent search. 

To spar the door, to bolt, bar, pin, or shut it, ab AS. Spar ran, 
obdere, claudere. This word is also used in Norfolk, where they 
say, spar the door, an emis he come, i. e. shut the door* lest he 
come in. 

A spaut, or spowt, a youth. 

To spelder, to swell. 

The speer, Chesh. the chimney post. Reared against the speer, 
standing up against the chimney post. 

Spice, raisins, plums, figs, and such like fruit. Yorksh. Spice a 
species. 

A staddle \ a mark, or impression made on any thing by some- 
what lying upon it. So scars or marks of the small-pox are cal- 
led staddles. Also the bottom of a coin mow, or haystack, is 
called the staddle. 

A stung, a wooden bar : ab AS. stang, sudes, vectis Teut. stang, 
pcrtica, contus, sparus, vectis. Datw <£* Camb. Br. Ystang pertica, 
sed nostrofonte haustum. This word is still used in some colleges 
in the University of Cambridge ; to stang scholars in Christmas 
time, being to cause them to ride on a colt-staff, or pole, for miss- 
ing of chapel. It is used likewise here (in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire) for the fourth .part of an acre, a rood. Mr. Brokesby. 

A start,* long handle of any tiling, a tail, as it signifies in Low 
Dutch, so a redstart is a bird with a red tail. 

Stark, stiff, weary, ab AS. sterc, strace, rigidus, dwus, Belg. <jr 
Dan. sterck, Teut. starck, validus, robustus,Jirmus, v. Skinner. 

Staw'd ; set, from the Saxen stow, a place originally from statio 
and statuo. Hence, 1 suppose, stowing of goods in the hold of a 
ship, or in a store-house. 
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A stee ; a ladder, in the Saxon, stegher is a stair, gradus scale, 
perchance from stec. 

Stead ; is used generally for a place, as, It lies in such a stead, 
t. e. in such place, whereas elsewhere only in stead, is made use of 
for in place, or in the room of. 

To steak, or steick, or stekc the dure ; to shut the door, a Teut, 
4* Belg. sleeken , steken, to thrust, or put, to stake. 

To steem ; to bespeak a thing. 

A steg ; a gander. 

To stein, or Steven ; idem. 

Stiven, sternness, perhaps from stiffe. 

A stife quean j a lusty quean ; stife, in the old Saxon, is obsti- 
nate, stiff, inflexible. 

Stife bread, strong bread, made with beans and pease, &c. 
which makes il of a strong smell and taste. 

Stithe ; slrong, stiff, ab AS. stidh, stiff, hard, severe, violent, 
great, strong, stithe cheese, t. e. strong cheese. 

A stithy, an anvil, a pradicU AS. stidb, rigidus, durus. Quid 
enim incude duriusf 

A stot, a young bullock, or steer ; a young horse in Chaucer, 
ab AS. stod, or steda, a stallion, also a war horse, a steed. 

Stood, cropt, sheep are said to be stoo'd whose ears are cropt, 
and men who wear their hair very short. [stupa. 

A stoop, or stowp, a post fastened in the earth, from the Latin 

Stocks bill, geranium Robertianum. 

A stound, q. stand, a wooden vessel to put small beer in. Also 
a short time, a small stound. [sheaves. 

A stowk, q. stalk, the handle of a pail, also a shock of twelvo 

A stouTe, a round of a ladder, a hedge-slake. Also the staves 
in the side ol a wain, in which the eve-rings are fastened, tho* the 
large and flat ones are called slots. [call strandy-mires. 

Strandy ; restive, passionate, spoken of children. Such they 

A strike of corn, a bushel, four pecks, a Teut. Korastreiche, 
hostorium, vel radius, t treichen, hostorio mensuram radere, cm- 
quare, complanare. 

Strunt, the tail or rnmp, ab AS. steort, stert, Belg. stert, steert, 
Teut. stertz. cauda: vet a Belg. stront, Fr. G. Estron, It. stronzo 
stercus,per Metonym. adjuncti, Skinner. 

Stunt, Lincolnsh. stubborn, fierce, angry ; ab AS. stunta, stunt, 
stukus, fatuus, forte quia stulti pr<eferoces stmt, vel a verba, to 
stand, ut resty, a restando metaphord ab equis contumacibus 
sumpta*. Skinner. 

1. A srom, the instrument to keep the malt in the fat. 

2. Strushins, oris, from destruction, 1 suppose. We use the 
word strushion for destruction. It lies in the way of strushion, 
i. e. in a likely hood to be destroyed. Mr. Brokesby. 

A sturk, a young bullock, or heifer, ab AS. styrk, buculus a. 
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To hturken, to grow, thrive; throdden is the same. 

A swad, siliqua, a cod, a pease-swad. Used metaphorical) y lot 
one that is slender, a ineer stood. 

A swache, a tally, that which is fixt to cloth sent to dye, of 
which the owner keeps llie other part. 

Swale, windy, cold, bleak. 

To swale or sweal ; to singe or burn, to waste or blaze away, 
ab AS. ftwcclan, to kindle, to net on fire, to barn. 

A swang, a fresh piece of green swarth lying in a bottom, 
among arable, or barren land. A dool. 

A swarth, Cnmb. The ghost of a dying man, fort, ab AS. 
tsweart. Black, dark, pale, wan. 

Swathe, calm. 

To swat tie away, to waste. 

A swathe bauk, a swarlh of new mowen grass or corn. 

Swcatnish, i. c. squeamish, used for modest. 

To sweb, to swoon. To swelt ; idem. 

A swill, a keelcr to wash in, standing on three feet. 

To i toUk e r We j to dash over. Vox ovof-iaroTr, 
A swinhnll, or swine-cruc, a hogs-sty. 

Swippcr, nimble, quick, ab AS. swipprc, crafty, subtle, cunning , 
sly, wily. 

To swfczcn, to singe. 

T 

The tab of a shoe, the lafchet of a shoe. 
A f ahem, cellar, a Lat. tabcrna. 

Taiitrels ; idle people that will notlix to any emyploymmt. 
A lath, a lake, or meer-pool, a usual word in the North. 
To taste, i. e. to ftBlell in tltc North ; indeed there is a very 
• • at affinity between theso two senses. 

To tave t Liacolnsh. To rage, a Be/g. Tobben, toppen, daven, 
Tent. Toven, furtre. Sick people are said to tdve wiUa the 
hands when they catch at any thing, or wave their hands, when 
they want the use of reason. 

To tawm, to swoom. 

To teem, or team, to pour out, to lade out of one vessel 'mto 
another. Credo a Danico Tominer, haurio, exhaurio, vacuo, Tom- 
mer, autem oritur a Tom. vacuus, v. Skinner. 

Tcamful'f brimful, having as much as can be teamed in ; in 
the anfient Saxon it signifies fruitful, abundant, plentiful, from 
team, soboles, fatus, and full. 

Teen, angry, ab AS. tynan, to provoke, stir, anger, or enrage. 
Good orfow teen, Chesh. Good or foul taking. 

A temse, a fine siercc, a small sieve, Belg. teems, terns, Fr. G. 
tamis. It. tainisio, tuniiso, cribrum ; whence comes our temse 
bread. 

To tent, to tend, or look to. Var. Dial. Chesh. Til tent thee, 

I 
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.quoth Wood. If I cannot rule my daughter, Vtl rule my Good, 
Prov. Cheth. 

Tharn, Lincolnsh. Cuts prepared, cleansed, and blown up for 
to receive puddings; ab AS. dearm. Belg. danu.derm, 7eut.darm, 
dearm. simpL intestinum. ' .' o * 

Theat, firm, staunch, spoken of barrels when Uiey do not run. 

Thcw'd, toward! v. 

To thirl, to bore a bole, to drill. Lincolnsh. ab AS. Ahry\, 
dhyrel, foramen, dbirlian, Brl%. dril sen, perforare. Skinner. 

A thible, or thivel, a stick to stir a pot. Also a dibble, or 
setting stick. 

To thole, Derb. To brook, or endure ; thole a while, t« e. stay 
a while. Chaucer hath tholed, for suffered, ab AS. tholiau, ejus- 
dem sigyiijicationis. 

Thoney thony ; mcd sentcntia, q. thawn, damp, moist. Skinner 
a Teut. tuncken, macerare, intingere, deducit. 

A thrave, a shock of corn, containing twenty-four sheaves, ab 
AS. threaf, tnanrpulus, a handful, a bundle, a bottle. 

To thrave, Lincolnsh. To urge, qb AS. Lliravian, urgere. 

To threap, threapen ; to blame, rebuke, roprovc, chide ; ab AS. 
thrcapan, tlueapiou, ejusdtm signification. To threap kiudncts 
upon one, is used in another sense. To threap with us, is to urge, 
or press. It is no threaping ware; so bad, that one need be 
urged to buv it Mr. brokeshy. 

I'll thrippa thee, Chesh. I'll beat or cudgel thee. 

Very throng, bosily employed. 

To throdden, to grow, to thrive, to wax, to sturken. 
Thrutch, for thrust, Chesh. Maxficld measure, heap and 
thrutch. Prov. 

To thrr>w, to turn as turners do ; ab AS. thrawan, qua: inter 
alia, to wheel, turn, or wind, signijicat. 
•' "fo thrnpple, to throttle, or strangle. Var. Dial. Yorksh. 
The thropple, the wind-pipe. Yorhsh. Dial. 
To thwite, lo witttc, cut, make white by cutting. He hath 
thtntten a mill-post into a pudding-prick. Prov. 

Tider,or tidder, or fitter, soon, quick! v, sooner. From tide, 
f 'Vid.^c. ' 

To tijie, to turn, to stir, to disorder any thing by tumbling in 
it, so standing com or grass is titled when trodden down. 

Timorous, by the vulgar is here used for furious or passionate. 
To tine, to shut, fence, tine the door, shut the door, ab AS. 
tytian, to inolo<c, fence, hedge, or teen. 
Tipperdf drest unhandsomely. 

Tiny, puny, little ; it is usually joined with little as an aug- 
mentative; so they say, a little tiny thing. 
Too loo, used absolutely ft* very wcl^or good. 
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Toomov tume; empty; a toom purse makes a hit it [i. e. bash- 
ful] merchant. Trov. Manifest* a Danico Tom, vacuus, inanis. 
To toorcan ; to wonder or muse what one means to do. 
A towgher, a dower, or dowry. Dial. Cumb. 
Toothy, peevish, crabbed. 

Tranty, wise and forward above their age, spoken of children. 
The same with and fa ratal. 

Troutt, curds taken off the whey when it is boiled; a rustic 
word. In some places they call them trotters. 

To turn wool, to mix wool of divers colours, 

A twill, a spoole, from quill. In the South they call it uindiiv* 
of quilhs, because antiently, I suppose, they wound the varn upon 
quills for the weavers, tho' now they use reeds. Or else reeds 
Mere called quills, as in Latin, calami. For quills, or shafts of 
bird's feathers, are now called calami, because they are employed 
for the same use of writings which of old reeds only were, and to 
this day are, in some partsof the world. The word pen, now used 
for the instrument we write with, is no other than the Latin 
penna, which signifies the quill, or hard leather of any bird, and 
is a very proper word for it, because our pens are now made of 
such quills, which, as I said, were antiently made of reeds. 

Trccnware, earthen vessels. 

To twitter, to tremble, a Teut. tittern, tremerc, utrumque a sono 
flcluni. This is a word of general use. My heart twitters. To 
twitter thread, or yarn, is to spin it uneven, generally used also 
in this sense. 

A tye-top, a garland. 

U 

U-bach ; u-hlock, <f c. v. yu-bach, <£r. 
Umstrid, astride, astridlands. 
Vinerous, hard to please. 
Unbecr, impatient. 
Ure ; udder. 

To be urled, it is spoken of such as do not grow. Hence an 
urliiig, a little dwarfish person. In the South they call such 

knurlcs. 

\v 

A walker, a fuller, a walk-mill, a fulling-mill, a Belg. wafcher, 
fullo, hoc a verb. Btlg. walchen, It. gualcare, pannos preuv*r» , 
calcare. Teut. walcken, pannum polite, omnia credo a Lai. Gal- 
care. Skinner. 

To wally, to coquer, or indulge. 

Walch ; insipid, fresh, waterish; in the South we say wallcuish, 
meaning somewhat nauseous. 

Walling; i. e. boyling, it is now in frequent use among the 
salt-boilers at Northwych, Namptwych, &c. 

z 2 
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To timlt, to totter, or lean one way, to oTcrtlirow, from the 
old Saxon wultan, to tumble, or row), whence our weltring in 
blood, or rather from the Saxon wc/tltian, to real or stagger. 

'fhe wang-tooth, the jaw-tooth, ab AS. wtuig, wong, mandibula. 
Wone todh seu potius wongtod h , dent caninus. 

Wankle, limber, flaccid, ticklish, fickle, wavering. 

A want, a mole, ab AS. wand. Talpa. 

War, worse, war and war; worse and worse. Var. Dial. 

To warch, or wark ; to ake, to work, ab AS. wark, dolor. 
Utruinque, a work. 

To wary, lUincash. To corse, ab AS. warian, wcrigan, exe- 
crari, diris devovere. To iron/, 1 e. lay an egg. 

To ware ones money, to bestow it well, to lay it out in ware. 

Warisht, that hath conquered any disease, or difficulty, aud is 
secure against the future, also well stored, or furnished. 

To uarp, to lay eggs, a hen warps. The same with wiry. 

A warth, a water-lord : I find that warth in the old Saxon sig- 
nifies the shunr. 

Warstead, used in that sense : q. Walerslead. 

Wa's me, woe is me : Var. Dial. [Yorhsh. 

Waybit, a little piece, a little way ; a mile and a way bit. 

Way-bread; plantain; ab AS. wreg-broede, to called because 
growing every wherein streets and ways. 

Weaky ; moist. 

Mown grass welks, that is, dries in order to becoming hay. 
To wilt, for wither, spoken of green herbs or flowers, is a general 



To welter, to go aside, or heavily, as women with child, or fat 

people j from the old Saxon wealtian, to reel or stagger, or else 

rora the Saxon weltan, to tumble or rowl, whenoe weltering in 
ft i , 

To wear the pot ; to cool it. 

To weat the head, to look it. v. g. for lice. 

Wea-icarth you, woe betide you. 

A weel, Lancash. a whirlpool, ab AS. wael, vortex aquarum. 

Weet or wite ; nimble, swift; used also in the South. 

Weir or waar; Northumberland, sea-wrack, alga marina, from 
the old Saxon waar, alga marina, fucus mm in us. The Thanet 
men (saith Somner) call it wore or woore. 

Wellaneer, alas. 

To it-end, to go. 

Westy ; dizzy, giddy. 

Wharre, crabs : as sowr as wharre, Cheshire. 

A wheady mile, a long mile, a mile longer than it seems to be. 
Used in Shropshire. 

Whram or wheem ; near, close, so as no w ind can enter if : 
also very handsome and convenient for one: as, It lies wheem 
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forme, Chesh. AS. gecwerae, grateful, acceptable, pleasant, fit. 

Wheamow, nimble : / am very wheamow, quoth the old woman, 
when she stept into the milk-bowl, Prov. 

A u hee t or ivhey, an heifer. The only word used here (in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire) in that sense. 

A wheen-cat, a queen-cat : catus J'tzmina. That queen was 
used by the Saxons to signify the female sex, appears in that 
QVESvfugol was used for a hen-fowl. 

A wheint lad, q. queint, a fine lad : ironice dictum, Chesh. Var. 
Dial. Also cunning, subtle. 

A u/iinner-nefc, a lean, spare-faced man. Whinner, I suppose 
is the name of some bird that usually builds in whins, having a 
slender bill or neb. Mr. Brokesby. I rather take it to be the 
name of some bird that frequents the waters. 

Whtrkened, choaked, strangled. 

A whisket, a basket, a skuttle or shallow ped. 

To white, to requite, as God wh it e you, God requite you,C/iea/:. 
Var. Dial, while pro quite, quite per aphoeres'm pro requite. 

To white, to blame: You lean ail the white off your sell, i. e. 
You remove all the blame from yourself. V. wite. 

To wite , to blame : ab AS. poena, mulcta, q. suppliciura. Chau- 
cer useth the word for blame. 

To whoave, Chesh. to cover or whelm over. We will not kill 
but whoave, Prov. Chesh. Spoken of a pig or fowl that they have 
overwhelmed with some vessel in readiness to kill, ab AS. hwolf, 
hwalf, a covering or canopy ; verb, hwalfian, camerare, fornicare. 

To middle, to fret. 

Wigger, strong. A olear-pitoh'd wigger fellow. 
The wikes of the mouth, the corners of the mouth. 
To wizzle, to get any tiling away slily. 

A who whiskin, a whole great drinking pot; who being- the 
Cheshire dialect for whole, and a whisking signifying a black 
pot. 

Whook't every joint, shook every joint. Chesh. 
A wiegh, or waagh, a leaver, a wedge, ab AS. wa?ge, pondus, 
■inassa, libra. 

Willern, peevish, wilful, a Saxon, wilier, willing. AS. rcealk, 
cochlea marina, limax marinus : Hgigin, ?pofi/3oc <rpo/3i\oc, 
turbo, cochlea marina, qua olim ad buccinanduin utebantur. 
Hoc u verbo wealcan, volvere, revolvere, quia sci. ejus testa in 
orbem, spiral in modum contorquetur. Skinner. 

A wind-berry, a bill-berry, or whortle-berry. 

A xoisket, v. whisket. 

Winly, quietly. 

Woat. 1 

A nogh, a wall : Lancashire, ab AS. wag, paries, elsewhere 
in the North wogh'is used for wool, by a change of the dialect. 

z3 
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To woimt or swell; to dwell ; to haunt or frequent; As vsherc 
won you? where dwell you? ab AS. Wunian, gewonian, ha- 
bit are, manere, Belg. woonen, Teut. wonen, wohneu : habitare, 
moruH. Hac a% A$. wtinJan, gewttnian. Amesctre, q. d. ubi 
soles aut frequentas ? " 

WwdWahts, hole* in a post or piece of timber, q. d. places 
wanting wood. 

Worch-bracco, Chesk. i. e. worMbritlle, very diligoat, earnest 
or intent upon one's Work. Par. Dia/. 

To be worried, to be choaked. Worrtm in the ancient Saxon 
signifies to destroy ; in which sense wo still say, A dog worries 
sheen. l>1 ' 

A wreasei, a weasel. 

WYiiig/e-rtreas, or straws; t. e. bents, item windle-straws. 
A wright, is the only word in use here (East Riding of York- 
shire) for a carpenter, Mr. Brokesby. 
To unjte, i\ e. blame, t. wite. 

Fane, one ; yance, once, Far. Dtai. ! . ••/« m >• **» f* 

Yore, covetous, desirous, eager, also nimble, ready fit, ticklish. 
It is used also in the South, a Teut. Gf aher, geah, /erri'dus, 
promptus, precept, impatient : geahe prtfctpttta, jearea, fertere, 
effervetcere: vel pamm defies* sentu ab AS. Gearo, gearre, 
Chaucer o etiam yare, paratw, promptvs, (jj*. v « Skinner out pre: 
reliquit omnibus arridct etymon, ab AS. Geora, ttudietut, sedulus, 
diligent, intentut. Spoken of grass or pastures, it is fresh, green. 

Yeardly, valde; yearldy, much, yeardly great, that is very 
great. nr 

The yeender, or eender ; the forenoon, Derby sh. 

A yaU, a gate. 

Yeander, yonder, Var Dial 

Yewd, or yod, went; yewing, going; ab AS. Eode, hit, iter 
fecit, concessit, he went,* Chaueero yed, yeden, yode eodem sen«u, 
Spencer also in his Fairy Queen, lib. i. c. lO. 

He that the blood-red billows like a wall, 
' 1 On either side disparted with his rod, 
Tiil all his army dry-fuot thro' them yo4.. 
Speaking of Moses. 
Yoon, oven; Var. Dial ...... 

To yowfter, to fester. § ,„ 

Yiu-batch, Christmas-batch, yu-block, or yule-block, Christmas- 
block ; yu-gams, Christmas-games, ab AS* Cchol ; Dan. Jule- 
dag nafaiw Cnristi ; hoc forte a Latino. Hcbraio jubiJum, Skinner. 

Yuck, Line, h Belg. Jeucken, joockec, 'feu* . Jeacken, prurire : 

• u • • . 
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South and East Country Words. 



An alp or nope, a bulfinch. I first took notice of this word in 
Suffolk, but find since that it is used in other countries, almost 
generally all over England. 

An amper, a fault, or flaw, in linn en or woollen cloath, Suss. 
Skinner makes it to be a word much used by the oommon or 
country people in Essex, to signify a tumor, rising or pustule, 
vel ab AS. Am pre, omprc, varix : vel k Teut. Empor, sursum em- 
por hebeu, emporen, tlevare, q. d. cutis elevatio. 

Anewst, nigh, almost, near hand, about, circiter, Suss. On* 
neawcste, prope juxta, sccus, near, nigh ; a pnr.p. On, and nea- 
weste vicinia. 

Arders, fallowings, or plowings of ground. This is also a 
northern word. 

Argol, tartar, or lees of wine. 

Atter, matter, pus, sanies: a Teut. <£ Belg. Eyter ejusdem sig- 
nificati, vel ab ejus parente, AS. Ater, virus. 

Auk And uukward, untoward, unhandy, ineptos, ab AS. j£werd, 
perversus, aversns ; hoc ab JE praep. loquelari negativa privativa 
6c weard versus, quasi dioas, qui ad nullam rem vel artem a 
natura oomparalus est, irata Minerva natus. Uuic an tem auk- 
ward omnino turn sensu turn etymoopponitur. Toward. This is a 
word used also in the North, as I am informed by Mr. Brokesby. 

& 

A barth, a warm plaoe, or pasture for calves or lambs. 

A barken, or (as they use it in Sussex) barton, a yard of a 
bouse, a backsids, vel a verbo, to barre, vel a Germ. Bergen, 
absconders, AS. Bcorgan munire, q. d. locus clausus, respecta 
sci. agrornm. 

Baven, brush-faggots, with the brushwood at length, or in ge- 
neral brushwood. Nescio an q. d. feuine Gallicc a feu. focus. 
Vir Rev. deflectit a Belg. Bauweu, Teut. Bawen, aedificare, oum 
fiat ex reliqnis arborum pro acdificiLs succisarum* Skinner. 
Utrumqne etymon me judice ineptum. 

Bain, lithe, limber-jointed, that can bend easily. Suffolk. 

Behither, on this side. It answers to beyond. Sussex. 

Behmmch'd, tricked up and made fine ; a metaphor taken from 
a horse's bounces, which is that part of the furniture of a cart* 
horse, which lies spread upon his collar, Ess. ironically used. 

A bishop ; the little spotted beetle, commonly called the L 
cow, or lady-binf. I have heard this insect in other plat 
a golden-knop, and, doubtless, in other countries, it li 
names. 

A bigge, a pap or teat, Ess. 
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A billard, a bastard capon, Suss. 

The bird of the eye, the sight or pupil, Suff, « 
' Blighted corn, blasted corn, Suss. Blight idem quod mil Kiev. 
i. e. mel roscidum vel roscida qunedam melligo quae fruges cor- 
rumpit: aescio an a Teut. Bleycb, pnllidus, a colore scilicet, 
Skinner, 

Bogge; bold, forward, sawcy. So we say, a very bog feilow. 

A bumbij, a deep place of mire and dang, a filthy puddle. 

A bugge, any insect of the scarabsci kind. It is, I suppose, a 
word of general use. 

Budge ; adject Brisk, jocund. You are very budge. To 
budge t verbally, is to atir or move, or walk away, in which sense 
it is, I suppose, of general use. 

A bostal, a way up a hill, Suss. 

Bauds, i.e. weevils,an insect breeding in malt, Korf. Suss. Ess, 

Bown, i. e. swelled, Norf. [they call it crap. 

Brank, buck-wheat, E»V Suff. In some countries of England 

A break, i. e. land plowed the first year after it hath lain fal- 
low in the sheep-walks, Norf. [ed from bridle. 

To bricken ; to bridle up the head. A rustic word corrupt- 

A sow goes to brimme, i. e. to boar. Of use also in the North. 

Brine it father, bring it hither, Suff. Var. Dial. 

To brite; spoken of hops, when they be over-ripe and shatter. 

To brook up ; spoken of clouds, when they draw together, and 
threaten rain, they are said U> brook up. 

To brutte; to browse, Suss. Dial 

The buck, the breast, Suss. It is used for the body, or the 
trunk of the body ; in Dutch and old Saxon, it signifies the 
belly, the buck of a cart, i. e. the body of a cart. 

Bucksome; blithe, jolly. froKcfc, chearly. Some write it 
buxome; ab AS. bocMim, obediens, tractabilis, hoc a verbo 
bugan flectere, q. d. flexibilis quod eo confirmatnr, quod apud 
Chaucerum buxumncss exponilur lowliness, Skinner. It is used 
also in the North. 

A bud, a weaned calf of the first year, Suss, because the horns 
are then in the bud. 

Bullimong, oats, pease, and vetches mixed, £55. [drum. 

A buttal, a bittern, a Latino buteo. In the North a mire- 

c 

A caddow, a jack-daw, Norf. In Cornwall they call the guil- 
liam a kiddaw. 

Carpet-way, i. e. green- way. 

A cadma, the least of the pigs which a sow hath at one fare ; 
commonly they have one that is signally less than the rest ; it is 
also called the uhiimock. [place. 
A carre, a wood of alder, or other trees, in a moist, boggy 
A cart-rake, Ess. A cart-track, in some countries called a 
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cart-rat, but more improperly, for whether it be cart-rake, or 
originally cart-track, the etymology is manifest, but not SO of 

cart-rat. 

Catch-land, land which is not certainly known to what parish 
it belongetk; and the minister that first gels the tithes of it en- 
joys it for that year. Norf. [Suss, 

A chavish, a chatting or pratling noise among a great many, 

Chizzell, bran, a Teut. kiesell, sitiqua. Gluma, Suss. Kent. 
It is also used in the North. 

The church-litten, the church-yard, Suss. Wilt. fort, ab AS, 
La-dan, Teut. Lev ten. ducere, q. d. via ductus ad templnni, 
Skinner. [a chunk. 

A chuck, a great chip, Suss. In other countries they call it 

Cledgy, i. e. stiff, Kent. 

Clever; neat, smooth, cleanly wrought, dextrous, a Fr. G. 
teger, cleavcrly, q. d, Legerly, Skinner. Of use also in the 
North. 

A cobweb morning ; a misty morning, Norf. 

A combe ; a valley, Devon. Corn, ab AS. Comb, comp. a C.' 
Br. e<5que anliquo GaJIico kum, cwmm, unde defluxit Gallieuin 
reoens combe, vallis ulrinquc collibus obsila, Skinner. 

A coomb, or coumb of corn, half a quarter, a Fr. G. oomble 
utrumque a Lat. cumulus. 

A cob-iron, an audirou, Ess. Leicestersh. 

A cob, a wicker-basket to carry upon the ana, So a seed cob, 
or seed-lib, is such a basket for sowing. 

To cope ; i. e. to chop or exchange, used by the coasters of 
Norf. 6'uff. etc. as also Yorkshire. 

A cosset lamb, or colt, c\c. i. e. a cade lamb, a lamb or colt 
brought np by the hand, Norf. Suff. This word Dr. Hammond, 
in his Annotations on the New Testament, p. 356. Act. cap. 7. 
derives from the Hebrew HD^Op signifying a lamb. 

Costard, the head. It is a kind of opprobrious word, used by 
way of contempt. 

A cottrel, Comw. Devonsh. A trammel to hang the pot on 
over the fire. Used also in the North. 

A cove, a Utile harbour for boats, West Country. Used also 
in the North from cavea. 

To coure, to ruck down, ut mulieres solent ad mingendum, ab 
It. Covare; Fr. G. couver, incubare, hoc a Lat. cubarc. It 
seems to be a general word. 

A cowl, a tub, Ess. 

A cowslip, that which is elsewhere called an 
A cragge, a small beer-vessel. 
A crotch-tail ; a kite; inilvus cauda forcip 
Crank; brisk, merry, jocuud , Essex. Sanu 
derivant a Belg. <|- Teut. Kraiuk, quod pi 
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ae groin significat. Ah istis a ate in anliphrasibus tot js abhorroo. 
Ma) I cm igitor dedueere ab un vel Onkranck, noir a?ger, omissa 
per injuriam temporis iniliali syllaba, Skinner. It is used also 
in Yorkshire, Mr. Broktsby. 

Crap, darnel, Suss. In Worcestershire and other countries 
they call buck-wheat crap. 

Crible, coarse meal, a decree better than bran, a Latino ei&r.ra. 

A crock, an earthen-pot to pot butter or the tike in, ab AS. 
Croca, Teut. krug. Belg. krogh, kroegh, C. Br. crochan, Den. 
kruck, olta fictilis, van JictiU, urceus, Skinner. 

To crock, Ess. To black one with soot, or black of a pot or 
kettle, or chimney-stock. This black or soot is also substantively 
called crock. 

Crones, old ewes. [crates. 
A cratch, or critch; a rack ; ni falter a L*t, erotica, traticula, 
Crawly mawly ; indifferently well, Norf. 
A culver, a pigeon or dove, ab AS. Culfer, columba. 

D 

Dag, dew upon the grass. Hence daggle-lail is spoken of a 
woman that hath dabbled her coats with dew, wet, or dirt 

It dares me, it pains or grieves me, Ess. ab AS. Dare signify- 
ing hurt, harm, loss. Used also in the North. 

A ditfaig; a darling, or best-beloved child. 

A dibble, an instrument to make holes in the ground with, for 
setting beans, pease, or the like. Of general use. 

Dtsh-meat , spoon-meat^ Kent. 

To ding, to sling, Ess. In the North it signifies to beat. 

A dodman, a shell-suail, or hodmandod, Norf. 

A doke, a deep dint or furrow, Ess. Stiff. 

Kdool, a long, narrow green in a plowed field, with plowed 
land on each aide it ; a broad balk. Forti a dale, a valley, be- 
cause when standing corn grows on botb sides it, it appears like 
a valley. Of use also in the North. 

A douter, an extinguisher, qu. dooater. 

A draxill, a dirty slut. 

To drill a man in ; to decoy or flatter a nan into any thin-. 
To drill, is to make a hole with a piercer or gimlet. ' 

£ 



Ellinge, solitary, lonely, melancholy, far from neighbours, q% 
elongalus, SuflT. a Gallico tsloigner. Ellende in the ancient Saxon 
signifies procul, far off, far from, 

Ernful; i.e. lamentable. 

Ersh ; the same that edish, the stubble after the corn is cut, 
Suss. Edisc is an old Saxon word signifying sometimes tou^hings, 
aj'tcrmathes. 
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F 

Fairy-sparks, or shel-firc, Kent, often seen on cloaths in the 
night. 

A fare of pigs is so many as a sow bringeth forth at one time. 
To farrow, is a won! peculiar to a sow's bringing forth pigs. 
Our language abounds in unnecessary words of this and other 
kinds. So a sheep is said to yean, a cow to calve, a mare to foal, 
a bitch to whelp, #c. All which words signify no more than 
parere, to bring forth. So for sexes we have tho like superfluous 
words, as horse and mare, bull and oow, ram and sheep, dog and 
bitch, boar aud sow, <fc. Whereas tho difference of sex were 
belter signified by a termination. 

Feabcs, or feaberrie*, gooseberries, Stiff. Leicestersh. Thebes 
in Norfolk. 

Fenny, i. e. mouldy, fenny cheese, mouldy cheese, Kent. Ab 
AS. fennig, mucidus. 

Fimble hemp, early ripe hemp. 

Flags, the surface of the earth, which they pare off to burn, 
the upper turf, Norf. [gastercd. 
To Jlaite; to affright or scare. Flaitcd is the same wilu 
A flasket ; a long shallow basket. 

Foison, or Jizon, the natural juice or moisture of the grass, or 
other herbs." The heart and strength of il, Stiff, a Gallico foissou- 
ner, abundare, velforlea Teut. feist, pinguis. 

Footing time, Norf. is the same with upsetting time in York- 
shire, when the puerpera gets up. 

Afostal, forte lorestal j a way leading from the highway to a 
great house, Suss. 

Frampald, or frampard ; fretful, peevish, cross, froward. As 
froward comes from from, so may frampard. 

Afrower, an edge-tool used in cleaving lath. [frangerc. 

To frasr, to break, Norf'. It is likely from the Latin word 

Fro'bly mobly, indifferently well. 

G , \ 

To gaster, to scare, or affright suddenly. Gastrcd, pcrtcrre- 
(actusi ab AS. gast, spiritns, umbra, spectrum, q. d. spectri ali- 
cujus visu territus, vei q. d. gaslrid vel ridden, i. e. a spectro 
aiiquo rel ephialte invasus & quasi inequilatus, Skinner. It is a 
word of common use in Essex. 

A gattlehead, Cambr. A forgetful person, ab AS. ofer-geotol 
cbliviosus, immemar. [something. 

To gaincope, to go cross a field the nearest way, to meet with 

Gant, slim, slender. It is, I suppose, a word of general use. 

Gatteridge-tree is cornus fttmina, or priekwood, and yet gat- 
teridge-berries are the fruit of euonymus theophrasti, i. e. spindle- 
tree, or louse berry. 

Garc-brain'd, very heedless. Hare-brain d is also used in tho 
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same sense ; the bare being a very timorous creature minds no- 
thing for fear of the dogs, rushes upun any thing. Garish is the 
same, signifying one that is as 'twere in a fright, and so heeds 
nothing. 

Geazon, scarce, hard to come by, Est. 

A gibbet,* great cudgel, such as they throw op trees to beat 
down the fruit. 

A gill; a rivulet, a beck, Suss. 

A gimlet, an instrument to bore a small hole, called also a screw. 
A gaffe ; a mow of hay or corn, Kss. 
Gods-good, yeast, bnnn, Kent, Norf. Stiff. 

Golc, big, large, full and florid. It is said of rank corn or 
grass, that the leaf, blade, or ear is goal. So of a joting cockrel, 
when his comb and gills are red and turgid with blood, that be 
is goal. [belly like a jug. 

A gotch, a large earthen or stone drinking pot, with a great 

A goyster, to be frolick and ramp, to laugh aloud, Suss. Used 
also in Yorkshire. 

Gouts ; Somersetshire. Canales, cloacae, sau sentime subter- 
ranean, proculdubio a Fr. G. gout tea, guise, 6c inde verb. Esgou- 
ter, gultatim transfluere. Omnia manifesto u Lat. gulta, Skinner. 

A grain-staff, a quarter- staff, with a short pair of tines at the 
end, which they call grains. 

To grain, or grane ; to choak or throttle. 

A gratton; an ersh or eddish, Sussex. Stubble, Kent. 

The gray of the morning, break of day, and from thence till it 
be clear light. That part of time that is 'compounded of light and 
darkness, as grey is of white and black, whioh answer thereto. 

A grippe, or grirtdlet ; a small drain, ditch, or gutter. 

H 

A hagester, a magpie, Kent. 

A hale, Suff. i. e. A trammel in the Essex Dial. V. Trainel. 

A haw, Kent. A close, ah AS. haga sen haeg, agellulus scu 
cors juxta domum, hoc ab AS. hegian sepire. 

To hare, to affright, or make wild ; to go haruni starum. 

To heal, to cover, Suss. As, to heal the fire, to heal a house ; 
to heal a person in bed, i. e. to cover them, ab AS. helan, to hide, 
cover, or heal. Hence in the west, he that covers a house with 
slates, is called a healer or hellier. 

To hie, to make haste, udt kith haste. 

Haulm, or helm, stubble gathered after the corn is inned ab 
AS. hoalm, hielm, stipala, culmus. Omnia a Lat calamus vel 
col m us. 

Hoos, young sheep, Northamptonsh. Used also in the same 
sense in Yorkuhire. 

Hoddy, well, pleasant, in good tune, or bumoul*. 
A hodmvidcd, a shell-snail. 
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A how, pronounced as mow and throw, a narrow iron rake 
without teeth, to cleanse gardens from weeds, rostrum Gallicunu 
A homicle, a hornet, Suss. Dial. [hotagoe your tongue. 

To hotagoe, to move nimbly, spoken of the tongue, Suss. You 
A holt; a wood, an ancienfcSaxon word. 
Hover ground, i. e. light ground. 
To hummer, to begin to neigh ; vox onomaiopxum. 

l 

The door stands a>rr, i. e. The door stands half open, AW/'. 
Ajngglemear ; a quagmire, Devonsh. 
An ice-bone, a rump of beef, Norf. 

K 

Kedge, brisk, budge, lively, Suff. 

A keeve, Devon. A fat wherein they work their beer np be- 
fore they turn it. 

Kelter, or kilter, frame, order, proculdubio (inquit Skinnerus ) 
4 Dan. opkiller succingo, kilter, cingo, vel forte a voce oultura. 
Non absurde etiara deflecti posset a TeuU kelter, torcular, Skin- 
nerus, quern adi sis. 

The kerf'e, the furrow made by the saw, Sussex, Essex. 

A kerle of veal, mutton, &c. A lion of those meats, Devon. 

A kidder, badger, huckster, or carrier of goods on horseback, 
Ess. Suss. [cart-horses. 

A knacker, one that makes collars and other furniture for 
1 1 (. / / £ s j Lit iiitj)Sj 1\ t a t . 

L 

To lack, to dispraise. 

A largess, largitio, a gift to harvest-men particularly, who cry 
a largess so many limes as there are pence given. It is also used 
generally by good authors for any gift. 

A lawn in a park, plain untitled ground. 

Laye, as lowe in the North, the tlame of fire, tho' it be pecu- 
liarly used for the steam of charcoal, or any other burnt coal, 
and so distinguished from flame, as a more general word. 

A leap, or lib, Sums, half a bushel. In Essex a seed-leap, or 
lib, is a vessel or basket to carry corn in, on the arm to sow. ab 
AS. sad-leap, a seed-baskeL [Suss. Kent. 

To lease and leasing, to glean and gleaning, spoken of corn, 
A letch or lech ; a vessel to put ashes in to run water through, 
to make lee or lixivium for washing of o'loaths. A buck. 
Lee, or lew -, calm, under the wind, Suss. 
As leef, or leve; as willingly, as good, spoken of a thin? 
equally eligible. Lever, in Chaucer, signifies rather, tho' ibis 
comparative be not now in use with us. 

A three or four-way led', triviura vel qaadriviuro, where three 



or four ways 
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A Hf't, i. e. a stile that may be opened like a gate, Norf. 
JAther, lithe, flexible. It is used also for lazy, slothful. 
Litten, V. church-litten. Lictnne Saxonice caemiterium. 
Lizen'd corn, q. lessened, t. e. lank, or shrank corn, Suss. 
Long it hither, reach it hither, Suff. 

A loop, a rail of pails, or bars joined together like a gate, to be 
removed in and out at pleasure. 

Lourdy ; sluggish, Suss From the French lourd, socors, ig- 
navus, loordant, lourdin hard us Dr. Heylin, in his Geography, 
will have lourdon for a sluggish, lazy fellow, to be derived from 
Lord Dane, for that the Danes, wheo they were masters here, were 
distributed singly into private houses, and in each called the 
Lord Dane, who lorded it there, and lived such a slothful idle life. 

A lynchett, a green balk to divide lands. 

M 

A mad, an earth worm, Ess. From the High Dutch maden« 
Mazzards, black cherries, VV est country. 
A nuag, or meak ; a pease-hook, Ess. 
A mere, i. e. lynchet. 

To be mirk'd, or merk'd, to be troubled or disturbed in one's 
mind, to be startled, probably from the Saxon rncrk, signifying 
dark. 

Misagaft, mistaken, misgiven, Suss. 

A mhon, dung laid on a heap, or bed, to rot and ripen, Suss. 
Kent. I find that this word is of general use all over England. 
Ab. AS. mix en, sterquilinium, ulr. a meox, simus, hoc forte a 
misceo & miscela ; quia est miscela omnium a I i men torn m. 

A modher, or madder, moihther, a girl, or young wench ; used 
all over the eastern parts of Kngland, v. g. Es. Suff. Norf'. Cambr. 
From the anlient Danish word moer, Quomodo (saith sir H. Spel- 
man in Glossario) a Dauis oriundi Norfolcienccs pucllam hodie 
vocant, quod interea rident Angli caeteri, vocis nescieules probi- 
tatem. Cupio patrio meo suffragari idiomali. Intclligendum 
igitur est Norfolciam hanc noplram (qua? inter alios aliqnot An- 
glicso comitatus in Danoruin Lransiit dilionem, An. Dom. 876.) 
Danis maxime habitatam fuissc, eorumquc legibus, lingua atqne 
moribus imbulam. Claras illi virglncs & puellas (utarctoae gen- 
tes alia?) moer appeliabaut. Indc quas cauendo heroum laudes 6c 
poemala palmam retulere (teste Olao Wormio) Scaldmoer, t. e. 
virgines can lat rices ; qua in proeliis gloriam ex fortitudine sunt 
adept a: Sciold moer hoc est scutiferas virgines nuncuparunt. 
Eodeni nomine ipsss, Atnazones, &c. En quantum in spreta jarrf 
voce antique glorise. Sed corrutnpi hanc fateor vulgari labio, 
quod mother matrem significans etiam pro moer, h. e. puella pro- 
nunciat. 

A muckindcr, a cloth hung at childrens girdles to wipe their 
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noses on, from mucus narium ; from which word comes also our 
English muck, used especially in the North. 

Muckson up to the huckson, Devon. Dirty up to the knuckles. 

The mokes of a net, the mashes, or ineishes, Sussex. 

Mulch, straw half rotten. 

N 

A nail of beef, v. g. Suss. i. c. the weight of eight pounds. 
X cuing, yeast or barm, Ess. 
Near now, just now, not long since, Norf. 
To not, and nottcd, i. e. polled, shorn, CSS. Ab AS. hnot ejus* 
dem significationis. 

Nush'd, starved in the bringing up. 

o 

Old land, ground that hath lain unfilled a long time, and is 
new plowed up, Sujf. The same in Essex is called uewland. 

OILet, fewel, q. d. ellet, ab AS. yElan, ouaclan, accendere. Dan. 
Eld. Ignis. 

Oast, or east ; the same that kiln, or kill, Somersetsh. and else- 
where in the West. 

Orewood, quoedam algoe specis quoe cornnbioe agros mirifice 
foecundat, sic dicta forte, quod ut aurum incolas locnpletet, & 
auro emi meretur. East aulem vox cornubioe fere propria. 
Sea-wrack, so called in Cornwall, where they manure their land 
wilh it, as they do also in Scotland, and elsewhere. 

Ope land, ground plowed up every year, ground that is loose 
or open, Suff. 

P 

A paddock, a frog, Ess. minsbew deflc* tit a Belg. padde Bufo. 
a paddock, or yuddock, is also a little park, or enclosure. 

A paigU, it is of use in Essex, Middlesex, Suffolk, for a cow- 
slip ; cowslip with us signifying what is elsewhere called an 
oxslip. 

A petticoat, is in some places used for a man's waistcoat. 

Pe ase-bolt, i. e. pease-straw, Ess. 
Pipperidges, barberries, Ess. Suff. 

To play, spoken of a pot, kettle, or other vessel full of liquor, 
t. e. to boil, playing hot, boiling hot. In Norfolk they pronounee 
it plaw. Vox generalis. 

A pose, a cold in the head, that causes a running at the nose. 

A poud ; a boil, or ulcer, Suss. 

A ftigge, a small pitcher. This is, I suppose, a general word 
in the South country. 

Puckets, nests of caterpillars. Suss. 

A pitch, a bar of iron, with a thick, square pointed end, to 
make holes in the ground by pitching down. 

2a 2 
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Q 

Qnotted Sua. Clojed, glutted. 

R 

Bathe, early, Suss. As rathe in the morning, i. c. early in the 
morning. Rathe-ripe fruit, u e. early fruit, fructus proecoces, 
ab AS. radii, radhe, cito. 

A riddle, an oblong sort of sieve to separate the seed from the 
com, ab AS. hriddel, cribrum, hoc a hreddan, liberare, qiiia sc. 
oribraitdo partes puriores a crassioribus liberenlur, because it 
rids Uie corn from the soil and dross. 

A ripper, a pedder, dorser, or badger, Sttss. 

Rising, yeast beer good. 

Roughiugs; latter grass, after mathes. 

Rosil, or rosilly ; soil, land between sand and clay, neither 
light nor heavy. I suppose from rosin, which here in Essex the 
vulgar call rosill. 

To rue ; to sift, Devonsh. 

s 

To santer about, or go santering up and down. It is derived 
from Saincte terre, i. e. the Holy Land, because of old time, when 
there were frequent expeditions thither, many idle persons went 
from place to place, upon pretence that they had taken, or in- 
tended to take, the cross upon them, and to go thither. It sig- 
nilies to idle up and down, to go loitering about 

Say of it, t. e. taste of it. Suff. Say for of say, per Aphoercsin, 
assay, from the French essayer, and the Italian assaggxare, to try, 
or prove, or attempt, all from the Latin word sapio, which sig- 
nifies also to taste. 

A scopperloit, a lime of idleness, a play-time. 

A seame of corn of any sort ; a quarter, eight bnshels, Ess. ab 
AS. seam, & hoc forte a Greco oa y/xa, a load, a burthen, ft 
horse-load; it seems also to have signified the quantity of eight 
bushels, being oftsn taken in that sense in Matth. Paris. Somner. 

A seum of wood ; an horse-load : Suss, ejusdem originis. 

Sear, dry, opposed to green, spoken only of wood, or the parta 

of plants, from the Greek fyipbc. aridus. Hence perhaps woodsear. 
Seel, or seal, time or season ; It is a fair seel for you to come at, 

i. e. a fair season or time ; spoken ironically to them that come 

late, Ess. ab AS sacl time. What seel of day? Wliul Lime of day ? 
To go sew, i. e. to go dry, Suss, spoken of a cow. 
A shaw, a wood that encompasses a close, Suss, ab AS senwa 

umbra; a shadow. [a shovel. 

A shuwle, a shovel to winnow withal, #uss. videtur contractuni 
A sheat, a toung hog, Suff. hi Essex they call it a skotc, both 

from shoot. 
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Shie or shy, apt to startle and llec from you, or that keeps off 
and will not come near. It. schifo, a Beig. schouwen, schuwen, 
Tent, schowen, vitare, Skinner. Vox est generalis. 

Sheld, flecked, party-coloured, Stiff, inde shel -drake and sheld- 
fowle, Suss. 

To shimper, to shimmer or shine, Sus. Dial. 

A showel, a blind for a cow's eyes, made of wood. 

To shun, to shove, Suss. Dial.' 

Sibberidge or sibbered, the banes of matrimony, Suff. ab AS. 
syb, sybbe, kindred, alliance, aftinity. 

A shuck, an husk or shell, as bean-shucks, beai-shells, per 

Anagrammatismum rS husk forte. [working. 
Sizzing, yeast or barm, Suss, from the sound beer or ale in 
Sidy, surly, moody, Sus$. 
Sig, urine, chamber lie. 

Sile; filth, because usually it subsides to the bottom. 
Simpson, grounsel, senecio, Ess. Suff. 

A size of bread, and cue of bread, Cambridge. The one sig- 
nifies half, the other one-fourth part of a half-penny loaf. That 
cue is nothing but q, the first letter of quarter or quadrans is 
manifest. Size comes from scindo. \ 

Skaddle, scathie; ravenous, mischievous, Suss, ab AS. Skaojc, 
harm, hurt, damage, mischief; or set dan, loedere, nocere. Prov. 
One doth the skathe, and another hath the scorn ; i. e. one doth 
the harm, and another bears the blame. Supra among the North- 
ern Words. [skip, a bee-hive. 

A skip or skep ; a basket, but not to carry in the hand ; a bee* 

Skrow; surly, dogged; used most adverbially, as to look 
shrow, i. e. that is to look sowrly, Suss. 

Skeeling, an isle, or bay of a barn, Suss. 

To skid a wheel ; rotam sufflaminare, with an iron hoop fasten- 
ed to the axis to keep it from turning round upon the descent of 
a sleep hill, Kent. 

A slappel, a piece, a part, or portion, Suss. 

To slump; to slip, or fall plum down into any dirty, or wet 
place. It seems to be a word made per onomatopoeia* from the 
sound. 

A snagge, a snail, Suss. Dial. 
A snurle, a pose or cold in the head, coryza, Suff. 
Span new, very new, that was never worn or used. So spick 
and span new. 

The snaste ; the burnt week or snuff of a candle. 
A snathe ; the handle of a sithe. 

A spurget ; a tagge, or piece of wood to hang any thing upon. 
A spurre-way; a horse-way through a man's ground, which 
one may ride in by right of custom. 
To sjmrk up s to spring, shoot, or brisk up. 

2 A 3 
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To squirm ; to move very nimbly about, after the manner of an? 
eel. It is spoken of an eeL 

To summer land a ground, to lay it fallow a year, Snff. 

A solter, or solar, an upper chamber or loft, a Latino solarium. 

To squat, to braise or make flat by letting fall. Active, Suss* 

A staff'e of cocks, a pair of cocks. 

A stank ; a dam or bank to stop water. 

Stover ; fodder for cattle : ab estover, Gal. 

A swamp ; a low hollow place in any part of a field. 

The steal of any thing, i e. manubrium. The handle, or pedi- 
cuhis, the foot-stalk : a Bclg. stvr.l, stele. Teut. stiel petiolus. 

A speen, or spene; a cow's pap^ Kent, ab AS. spana mamm*, 
libera. [only used by the vulgar. 

A sosse-bangle ; a sluttish, slaltering, lazy wench, a rustic word, 

A stetv ; a pool to preserve fish for the table; to be drawn and 
filled again at pleasure. 

A stoly house, i. e. a clutter'd, dirty house, Suff. 

A strand; one of the twists of a line, be it of horsa-hair on 
ought else, Suss. 

A stound, a little while, Stiff, q. a stand. 

The strig, the foot-stalk of any fruit, petiolus, Suss. 

Stamicood, the root of trees stubbed up, Suss. 

A stuckling, an apple-pasty or pye, Suss. 

Stufnet, a posnet or *killet, Suss. [victuals, Es± 

A stull, a luncheon, a great piece of bread, cheese or other 

Slurry, inflexible, sturdy and stiff ; stowre is used in the same 
sense, and spoken of cloth, in opposition to limber. 

A stut, a gnat; Sommerset, ab AS. Stut, culex. 

Stover, fodder for cattle; as hay, straw, or the like, Ess. from 
the French estouver fovere, according to Cowel. Spelman re- 
duoes it from the French estoffe materia, $ eitofFer, necessaria 
suppeditare. 

Swads, pods of pease, or the like pulse. 

To sweale, to singe or burn, Sus. A swealed pig, a singed pig 
ab AS. swoelan, to kindle, to set on fire, or burn. 

To sworle, to snarl as a dog doth. Suss. 

T 

A tagge , a sheep of the first year, Sus*. 

Techy, i. e. touchy, peevish, cross, apt to be angry. 

To tede grass, to spread abroad new mowen grass, which is the 
first thing that is done in order to the drying it, and making it 
into hay. 

Tewly, or tuly, tender, sick ; tnJy stomached, weak stomached. 
To toll, to entice or draw in, to decoy or flatter, aa the bell 
tolling calls in the people to the church. [a sieve or sierce. 
Temse-bread, i e. sifted bread, from the French word tamis, 
Very tharky, very dark, Suss, 
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A t heave, an ewe of the first year, Ess. 

Ticking, Devonsh. Cornw. setting op turves that fo they may 
he dried by the sun, and fit to bnm upon land. 

To tine or tin a candle, to light it, ab AS. Tynan, accendere, 

nine tinder. jc T« 

A tovet, or iofet % half a buaher, Kent, * nostro two, Ab. i u, 
duo, i fat menmram unmt pecci signante, a peck. 

A Irrnnrn*?!, an iron instrument hanging in the chimney, wtiere- 
on to hang pots or kettles over the fire, Est. 

Treaf', peevish, froward, pettish, very apt to be angry. 

A tumbrel, a dung cart. 

Treu-ets or true* 5, pattena for women, Sujj. 

A trip of sheep, t e. a few sheep, Norf. 

A trug, a trey for milk, or the like, Sussex Dial. 

To trull, to trundle, per contractionem, Suss. 

To vang, to answer for at the- font as godfather. He wtngd ta- 
me at the rant, Somersetshire, in bapti$terio pro me suscepit, ab 
AS. Fengau, to receive, also to undertake, verso f in v, pro 
viore loci* 

Veiling, plowing up the turf, or upper surface of the ground, 
to lay on heaps to burn. West country. 
A voor, a furrow, Suss. 

A vollow, a fallow, Sum. Generally in the West country they 
use v instead of/, and 8 instead of s. ## 

Vrith; etherings, or windings of hedges, tenon rami coryli, 
quibus jnfiexis sepes colligant & stabiliunt : ab AS. Wrydhan* 
torquere, distorquere, contratorquere : wrvtha, lorum, wridelf, 
fascia, quia sci. hi rami contorti instar lori & fascioe sepes col- 
ligant, Shmner. 

w 

Wattles, made of split wood, in fashion of gates, wherein they 
use to fold sheep, as elsewhere in hurdles, Suss, ab AS. watelas, 

crates, hurdles. , 

Welling, or whey, is heating it scalding hot, in order to the 
taking off the curds. WeUmg or waiting, in old English, is 

boiling. . . . , • u • 

A went, a small fault, hole, decay or blemish ; especially 1- 

cloth, Ess. ab AS. toem, a blot, spot, or blemish. 

A were or wair, a pond or pool of water, ab AS. wctr a fish- 
pond, a place or engine for catching and keeping of fish. 

A whapple way, t. e. where a cart and horses cannot pass, but 
horses only, Suss. 

A wheeden, a simple person. West. ^ [to be. 

\ u heady milt,* mile beyond expectation, longer than it seems 

Whickct for vohackct} or quittec for quattcc, i. e. quid pro qv.o> 
Kent. 
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To whimper, to begin to cry. 

A whittle, a double blanket, which women wear over their 
shoulders in the West country, as elsewhere short cloaks, ab AS. 
Hwitel, sagum, saga, tena, a kind of garment, a cassock, an Irish 
mantle, j-c. v. Somner. 

Willows bench, a share of the husband's estate which widows 
in Sussex enjoy,.beside their joyntures. 

To wimme, Suss. Dial. i. e. winnow. 

A wind-row, the greens or borders of a £eld dug up, in orders 
to the carrying the earth on to the land to mend it. It is called 
windrow, because it is laid in rows, and exposed to the wind. 

Woadmel, a hairy, coarse stuff, made of island wool, and 
brought thence by our seameu to Norf. Suff. 6cc. 

Woodcock soil, ground that hath a soil under the turf that looks 
of a woodcock colour, and is not good. 

Y. 

Yore, nimble, sprightly, smart, Suf. 

A yaspen, or yeepsen, in Essex signifies as much as can be takes 
up in both haud* joined together. Gouldman renders it, vola seu 
manipulas, forleaii a nostro. Grasping, ilisa propter euphonium 
liter a cauina r and g in y facilliina sane & vulgalissima nostroe 
Hnguoe mutatione transeunte; q. d. quantum quis vola compre* 
hendere potest, Skinner. 

In Sussex, for hasp, clasp, wasp, they pronounce hapse, elapse, 
wapse, &c. ; for neck, nick; for throat, throtte ; for choak, chock, 
Set'n down, let'n stand, come again and fet'n anon. C'have eat so 
much c'ham quite a quot, Devonsh. i. e. 1 can eat no more; I have 
eat so much that I am cloyed.. 



A Catalogue of Local Words, paralleled uM British, or 
Welsh, by my learned and ingenious friend Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, of Oxford. 

The syllables thus marked ' are long, thus ' very short 

and smart. 

English. British. 

1. An ark, a large chest for 1. Arkh ; Lat. area, cista, 
corn. But the modern signification is 

a coffin. It is doubtless of Uiq 
same origin with the Latin 
word, though we cannot say 
that all that are so have been 
burrowed of the Romans. 

2. An aturcop; a spider's '2, Op, and coppin, is a. spi- 
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British. 

der ; but a spider's web we 
call gwtr cop, and corruptly. 
Ouydyr goppyn. 



English. 
web. Mr. Nicolson gives the 
etymology of this word from 
Saxon. I rather think it ori- 
ginally British, because re- 
maining in use only in Cumber* 
land. 

3. An aumbry ; a cupboard. 



4. Bragget ; a sort of com- 
pound drink or metheglin. 

5. A brat t ; semicinctium ex 
vilissimo panno. 

6. Braugh wham; a sort of 
meat in Lancashire. 

7. A capo; a working horse. 



8. A cod ; a pillow, AS. 
Codde est pera, marsupium. 

Matin, x. 10. Grssoi K&Sia 
lecLis hyemem imponebant, at 

estate \//id£*c, autore Laer- 
tin lib. t. in Menedemo, Mr. 
Nicolson. 

9. A crag ; a rock. In 
Lvcia cragus mons quidam est 
diotus Stephano autore, cujus 
etiain meminit Horatius. 

Aut viridis cragi, ccc. ISIr. 
Nicohon. 

10. Cole or kealc; pottage. 



6. "Almari signifies the same 
thing in Welsh, hut it's now 
grown obsolete. I suppose we 
might have it of the Normans. 

4. Bragod, idem. A com- 
mon drink among country peo- 
ple in their feasts or wakes. 

5. Brathay, rags, brettyn, a 
rag, brethyn, woollen cloth. Hi- 
bernis bredhy*n. 

6. Brwkhan, a sortof Ihymry. 



7. Kephyl, a horse. The 
Irish call a working horse kap- 
pwl. All of the same orif ' 
with cabal 1 us. 

8. Kwd and k6d, a bag. 



11. Copping, the top or roof 
of a wall. 

YL Varc, harm or pain. 



9. Kraig t a rock. I conjec- 
ture this word to be originally 
British. 



10. .Kami, idem. SeeArmo- 
ricanis. This word runs through 
many languages, o- dialects, and 
is nothing but tin; Latin caulis, 
a synonyme of brassica, called 
th«nrecolewort. 

11. Koppa, the top of any 
thing. 

12. Dira, phronesis, unde y 
JU 'iidharedb, iusania* furor. 
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English. 
13. Trinket, a porringer. 
. 14. A dub, a pool of water. 

15. A doubler • a dish. 

16. A dool. 

17. An ellmother, a step- 
mother. 

18. Elden; fewell, ab AS. 
iiKled. Ignis. 

19. A garth, a yard. 

20. Grig, salopieusibus heath. 

21. Grees, stairs. 

$2. He, the. 

23. To heal, te cover. 



24. HeU> t bashful. 



25. Knoll, a little round hill, 
an AS, Ctto/fe, top or cop of a 
hill or 



26. The spcer, the chimney 

JfOSt. 



British. 

13. Tranked, idem. 

14. Hibernis ty by rfons, nobis 
oWr, aqua. 

15. Dtrfc/er,in Cardiganshire, 
signifies the same. 

16. Dol, a meadow by a 
river side. 

17. Ail, the second. So that 
perhaps a step-mother might be 
called the second mother. 

18. Aelwyd, the heath. 

19. Gardh, a garden. 

20. Gry'g, heath. 

21. Grisiay, idem. Borrow- 
ed doubtless from the French. 

22. Hi, she. In pronuncia- 
tion there is no difference. 

23. Hilio, to cover. Perhaps 
we have received it from the 
English, which may be the rea* 
son Dr. Dairies hath omitted it 
in his Lexicon. It is a word 
generally used in North Wales. 

24. Gwyl, bashful, which in 
the feminine gender is u-'yl, as 
merkhufyl, a bashful maid ; and 
so in some other cases, accord- 
ing to the idiom of this lan- 
guage, v. g. y mae yn w*yl* 
be is bashful. 

25. Kol, the head. The 
hills in Walts are generally de- 
nominated by metaphors from 
some parts of the body. Ex, 
gr. yenmaenmawr, y pengbg. 
Tal f Ihykhay, ker'71 y but kh, y 
vrbn deg kev'n y braikh,y grim- 
mog. Pen signifying a head, 
pengbg a skul I, tal the forehead; 
kern one side of the face, y itoi^ 
the breast; keven the ba«k ; 
braikh an arm, and krimmog a 
leg. 

26. Yspyr, idem. 
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British, 
' 27. Ystw'k,* milking-pail. 



English. 

27. Stouk, the handle of a 

pail. 

28. Tabern, a cellar. 



59. To xoare ones money, to 
spend it or lay it out. 



30. Yule, Christmas, Fr. Ju- 
nius (in Lexico suo AS.)vocem 

zchul sac turn pulat ^ar 

H°X*) y $ » Britain. Gwyl fes- 
tum feviae Mr. Nicolson. So 
that yult is originally nothing 
else but vigilice, as Mr. Lloyd 
rightly judgeth. 

31. A fowmart, a pol-cat. 
Martes is a noted beast of this 
verminous kind, desired for 
their firs, whence, perchance, 
the pole-cat might be denomin- 
ated fou mart, q. foul mart, from 
its stinking smell. 

32. Durdom, uoise. 

S3. A gavelick, an iron crow. 

, 34. A midden, a dunghill. 

35. A mcar, a lake, from the 
Latin, mare. 

36. An elk, a wild swan. 

37. Saime, which we pro- 
nounce sometimes seamc. It 
h! guides not only goose-grease, 
but in general any kind of 
grease, or suet, or oil, where- 
with our clothiers anoint or be- 
smear their wool to make it 
ruu or draw out in spinning. 



28. Tavarn, an alehouse: a 
word in all probability borrow- 
ed from the Latin, though the 
Irish use it also in the same 
sense. 

29. Gwarrio, to spend money, 
whioh, according to the pro- 
perty of the WeUh, becomes 
sometimes xoarrio, K. g. Eu a 
warriodh ei goron. He spent 
his crown. 

30. Gwiliay, idem ; which, 
according to the Welsh syntax, 
is sometimes wiiiay. Properly 
it signi6es only holidays, and 
is, doubtless, derived from the 
Latm word vigiloe. 



31. Pfcw'ifaViden. 



32. Dwrdh, noise. Hence 
dadicrdh, (contention. 

33. Gwiv, a leaver. Gavel, a 
holt. 

34. Ming, dirt. 

35. Mir, water, whence swal- 
low trees are called merhdig, h. 
e. Sal ices aqualicae. 

36. Elkys, wild geese. 

37. Saim, grease, of the same 
fountain, doubtless, with the 
Latin word sebum. 1 should 
rather think with the Hebrew 
thamen piuguedo. Sei>um not 
being a general word for fat 
or grease, but proper for tallow 
or hard fat. 
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English. 
It is a general word in most 

countries. > 
38. Spokes of a wheel. 



39. A glaive, a sword or bill. 



40. A riddle, a coarse sieve. 
We make a difference between 
a riddle and a sieve. A riddle 
is of an oblong figure, whereas a 
sieve is round, and a riddle is 
made of round wickers, placed 
long-ways one by another, 
whereas a sieve is made of thin 
long plates as it were woven 
together, so that the holes of it 



British. 



38. Yspagay, legs; used also 
metaphorically for the feet of a 
stool. 

39. GUitv, a bill j it is a 
French word. 

40. Rhidilk, idem. 



A Catalogue of North Country Words, received from 
Mr. Tomlinson, of Edmund-hall, a Cumberland gentle- 
man, and communicated to me by the same Mr. Edward 
Lloyd. 



A beck, a rivulet, or small brook. This word is already 
tered among the Northern Words ; and noted to be common to 
the ancient Saxon, High and Low Dutch and Danish. It is used 
not only in the North, but in some Southernand Western coun- 
ties, and gives denomination to some towns, as Welbeck, Sand- 
beck, Troutbeck. 

Bourn, or burn; a rivulet, or spring. This is also common to 
some Southern counties, and gives denomination to many towns, 
as Sherburn, Milburn, &c. 

Bore-tree, elder-tree, from the great pith in the younger 
branches, which children commonly bore out to make pot-guns 
of them. 

Bracker ; fern. Ab. Angl. break, because, when its moisture is 
dried up it is very brittle. A brake is an instrument to break 
flax with, of the same original. Break comes from the Saxon 
brecan. Brake fern is a general word all England over, and 
better known in this country (Essex) than fern j indeed the only 
word in use among the vulgar, who understand not fern. Bracken 
is but the plural of brake, as oyn of ey, and peasen of pease, &c. 

Brent brow, a steep hill, Metaph. The brow of a hill, super- 



# 
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milium, the edge or side of a hill, orpreoipice. 

A brock; a badger. This is a word known in most countries. 
The animal is trionymus, badger, brock, or gray. 

To coop, or cowp, to chaffer, or exchange. It is a Low Dutch 
word. That which is given by the party which hath the worst 
goods is called boo! ; as what boot will you give me between your 
old yawd and my Jillyf i. e. between your old mare and my young 
one : ab *AS. bot, reward, or recompense. To boot is used fre- 
quently in the same sense all England over. Boot signifies profit, 
as iu that impersonal verb, it booteth not, it profiteth, helpeth, or 
availeth not. 

Copt-know; the top of a hill rising like a cone or sugar-loaf. 
Copt, 1 conceive, comes from caput, and know, or knoilc, is the 
top of a hill. 

A cowdy; a little cow, a Scotch runt without horns, or else 
with very short ones, scarce exceeding a South country veal in 
height: so thai Iho word is only a diminutive of cow. 

A creil ; a short, stubbed, dwarfish man, Northumberland. 

A crojt, a small close, or inclosure, at one end whereof a 
dwelling-house, with a garth, or kitchen-garden is usually placed, 
ab AS. croft, agellulus. Croft, for any small field or inclnsure in 
general, without any respect to a mansion-house, is common in 
all counties of England. 

Cyphcl, houscleek. 

A dish-cradle, or crcdle, a wooden utensil for wooden dishes, 
much in use in the North of England, made usually like a cube 
or die, and sometimes like a parallelipipedon, long cube, or cra- 
dle, cumber. 

A dike, a ditch. This is only a variety of dialect; tho* it 
seems dyke, and seugh, or sough, are distinguished in the North, 
a dyke being a ditch to a dry hedge, either of trees or earth, as in 
arable lands, where the ditch is usually dry all summer ; bot a 
sough a ditch brimful of water, as in meadows or sowbrows are 
not above half a yard in height. A sough is a subterraneous 
vault or channel, cut through a hill, to lay coal mines or any other 
mine dry. [partem diffusa. 

A dubler or doubler, a platter or dish. Vox per magnara Anglia 

Draffe, the grains of malt, a Belg. draf ejusdetn significati. 
This is a general word, signifying not only grains, but swill, as 
in those proverbs. Draffe is good enough for swine ; and, The 
still sowe eats up all the draffe. 

A fowmart, a polecat, or fitchet ; Brit, ffwlbarth. This is en • 
tered in the Collection. 

A gill, a place hem'd in witk two steep brows, or banks, usually 
flourishing with brushwood, a rivulet running between them. It 
is entered in the Collection. 

A geose, or grose-cree; a hat to put geese iu. 

2b 
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A gob, an open or wide mouth. Hence lo gobble, In swallow 
greedily, or with open mouth. — Gob, in the South, signifies a large 
morsel or bit ; so we say a good gob, i. e. a good segment or 
part. The diminutive whereof is gobbet, cut iuto gobbets, per- 
chance from I he Greek word kStttv, KOfifia, 

A gully, a large household knife. 

A gavehek, an iron crown, ab AS. gaoc. vel catapulta, balisla. 
Already entered. 

Hadder, heath, or ling. 

The hoi ten, is a wall about two yards and an half high, used in 
dwelling-houses to secure the family from the blasts of wind 
rushing in when the heck is open. To this wall, on that side 
next to the hearth, is annexed a sconce, or skreen of wood or 
atone. [V. bawks. 

Ilcn-bawks, a hen-roost, from the bawks of which it consists. 

A knar, or knurre, a short, stubbed, dwarfish man. Metapb. 
from a Jcnor, or knot in a tree. In the South we use the diminu- 
tive knurle, in the same sense. 

A keil of hay, a cock of hay, Northumberland. 

A losset, a large flat wooden dish, not much unlike a voider. 

A mould warp, a mole ; mold in the Saxon is dust ; in Kngfish 
mould is used for earth, especially among gardeners. Worpeh 
in Low Dutch is used to cast forth, whence to wort is lo cast 
forth, as a mole or hog doth. This is a word known all over 
England, tho' not in frequent use. 

A mell, a wooden sledge or beetle ; ab AS. mell, crux, from 
tbe exact resemblance of the head and shaft (or handle) especially 
before lb" upper part of the shaft is cut off, lo a cross. Hence 
meldeors (or doors) a passage through a dwelling-house. For 
in the north parts of Rnglaud, the houses of those of the inferior 
sort have a passage through them with a door or herk on one 
■ide into the dwelling-house, and another on the other side into 
the byer, where they bind their cows, oxen, &e. lengthways on 
each side. This byer hath a grupe, groop or fossula, in the midst 
from the door to the other end ; so that the fossula from the door 
to the other end represents the shaft of a mell ; or the straight 
tree in a cross, and the passage through the house, the head or 
transvers tree. 

A porr; .a glasier or plummer, a salamander. 

Pot-rleps : pot-hooks, from clip or clap, because they clap or 
catch hold of the pot [the red colour. 

Bud; a sort of blood-stone, used in marking sheep; from 

A riggilt ; a ram with one stone ; a tup-hog is a ram of one - 
year old ; a gimmer-hog, an ewe of the same age, a twintcr is a 
hog two y ears old. > 

A roop; a hoarseness ; a cimbrico kroop vcl hcroop, vocifc ratio, 
by which it is frequently contracted. 
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Smidy; a smith's shop, whence smidyknoom, Var. Dial. 
\ steg ; a gander. 

To slam one ; to beat or cufT ono strenuously. A slam or slim 
fellow, is a sk ragged, tall, raw boned fellow ; the length of whose 
arms gives him the advantage of striking hard, and therefore such 
are noted for fisty-cutfs j whence slam seems to be derived. 

Snurlcs; nostrils. 

Sower-milk ; butter-milk ; sower from its long standing. 
A swang ; locus paludosus, or part of a pasture overflowed 
with water, not much unlike a tarn, or lough ; wheucc the grass, 
by the superfluity of an oleaginous moisture, degenerates into 
coarse piles, which in summer (most of the water being exhaled) 
is so interwoven with thick mud and slime, and the piles so long 
and top-heavy, that they embrace the surface of the mud, aud 
compose a verdure like that of a meadow. 

Swine-greun; a swine's snout, a Dan. an island. Graun nasus, 
superius lahrum. Whence our English word to grin, because in 
grinning the muscles of the upper lip are contracted. 

Tabs; childrens hanging sleeves ; a tab for a shoe-latchet is 
already entered. 

Thin drink ; smatl beer, cerevisia tenuis, whence thin is de- 
rived. The Low Dutch use thick beer for strong beer ; tho' to say 
the truth* that they call thick beer is properly so, very thick aud 
inuddy. * 

Wad, black-lead, Cumberland. See Mr. Nicol&on'n Catalogue. 

Wahh, or welsh; strange, insipid, ab AS. wealh, vel potius 
Teutonics welsch strange ; Welsh potage, strange, insipid potage. 

Unleedf or unlead ; a general name for any crawling veno- 
mous creature, as a toad, &c. It is sometimes ascribed to man, 
and then it denotes a sly, wicked fellow, that in a manner creeps 
to do mischief, the very pest of society. See Mr. Ntcokon** Ca- 
talogue. 

A whinnock, or kit ; a pail to carry milk in. 



Glouarium Northanhymhricum. 

Aandorn; merenda. AS. UnbejUimer, prandium. Ita& 
Goth. Undaurnimat. Luc. xiv. 12. This is, I suppose, the same 
word that is entered orndarn in my Collection. 

Arelumes, V. heir-lumes. 

Arvell-brcad, silicernium. AS. Ajipull. Pius religiosns, hue 
spectarc videtur. lta ut arvel- bread proprie denotet panem no- 
lenniter magis & religiose comestum. This word is also entered 
in the Collection; but there wants the etymology of it. 

2 B % 
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Attercop; aranea. AS. ArrejlCOpa. q.d. Animal sumrae 
renenosutn. This is in (he Collection without etvmol. 

A beeld ; munimcntum, a frigoris injuria Quid si ab AS 
Oiari, excusarr, libcrare ? 

A bispel; niqaam q. d. Qni aded insignis est nebulo ut jam 
in proverbium aoiit. AS. bljj^pel & blj~pel, parabola, 
pi over hi tun. Matt. xxi. 33. 

Blake; color subniger. AS. bleac. Hinc cognomen, apud 
uostrates frcquens, blakelock ; vox ejusdem fere valoris cum 
tiobil fair faxiornm cognooiine. Vidcliir esse variatio dunUxat 
dialecti pro black. [initiali. Chaucero, blin. 

To blin ; cessare. AS. ablinnan & blianan ; sine augmeuto 

Brott. Frumenti anatecta. AS. jebjtore, FiagmenU. Luc, 
ix. 17. & Matt. xv. 37. 

Bummle kytes; vaccinia. Rubum Saxonis vocarunt bei£ 

beam, i. e. tribulum majorem. Est autem CVb, vel Cltf, 
minatio. * 

A cawel; cliors. AS. Lapel, calathus, qualm* 

A chibe; ccpa. AS. Cipe. 

To click; ariipere. AS. jelaeceail. 

Copt; superbus, fastuosus. AS. coppe, apex, faatigium. Unde 
COpej-T, sumtnus. 

A cowshot; palnmbus. AS. CUJ^CCOte. 

To crime; mugire. Forte a Saxonioo ruman, susurrar*, 

mussilare. 

Quae in C desidcrantur quaere in K. 

To deeght; extergcre, mundare. AS. blhtan, parate, di«* 
ponere. Olhran an aejiendo Sppit. Nobis, to indite a 

,eIter - . [delirans. 

A dobby\ stultus, fatuus. AS. bobjenb, senex decrcpitus &c 

To dree; perdurare. AS. a&jieo^ail, pati. 

Druvy; limosus. AS. jebjiaepet) paerejl, aqua turbata. 
Cbaucero, drovi. [ccro, eith & cth. 

Ecth; facilis. AS. Eh<S * eaJjellC, Matt. xix. 26. Chau- 

Tofung) apprehendere. AS. pilljan. Relgis, vaughen. 

To Jaw ; i fang. AJi poll. Golhiee, fahan. Islandis, faa. 

A fell; mons. plura, TTtpi rw (pfAXewc, vide apud Scholiasten 
in Aristoph. in Nudibus, act. i. seen. i. Quae transcripsit fere 
Suidas in voce (f»(Wu. 

Foor-days; die declinante. AS. fZOJlft-bajCp, Et jrOjl^S* 
I)ihrej% nocte longe proveola. 
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To found; idem quod fettle. AS. plll&ian. 

Garn-windles; harpedone, rhombus. AS. jeajipinttfl. 
Quod a jea Jin pensa, stamen ; & pin&an, torquere. 

To gcatl-y dolere. Vox propria de dolttre ex nimio frigore dr. 
forte a Saxonico geallail, inlertigrere, to gall. 

Giverous ; avidus, AS. SlpJ/l. Luc. xvi. 14. Quam voeem 
a Grseco ypttrtafuia perit M. Casaub. Tract, de 4to. Ling. p. tit . 

To gloom; vultu esse scveriori. AS. jlommuns, crepuscu-' 
lum ; nostratibus, the gloineing. lta ut to gloom apte respondet 
Latino froutem obnubilaro. In the South we use gloom, or glum, 
frequently at* an adjective for telricns, vulli tristi. 

A gobstick; cochleare. F. Junius (in Gloss. Goth. p. 518.) tes- 
tatur se quondam in illo tractu Hollandias ubi, cce. incidisse in 
rusticas aliquot familias quibus cochlear quotidiano sermono 
gaepstock dicebatur. Goth. Stika est calix. AS. JTlCCe coch- 
lear; & pSICCe bacillus. Vox gob est ab AS. £capan pandcre, 
to gape. Unde jap, pro diruptione sepis. 

A gote; comma. A flood-gate. AS. Seotan t aseotan, 
fundnre. Goth : giutan. Belgis, gieten. 

A gouk ; cuculus, avis. AS. J8ece t ^aec. Danis, g6g. 

A grupe, Latina. AS. gfl«p, gjtep & gjiocpe. Kiliano, 
grippe. Golh: grobos, foveas. Matt. viii. 20. 

A hackin ; lucanica. AS. gehadcCOt) plej^C, farcimen ; & 

^ehaecca, farcimentam. 

Hand-jesting; contractus matrimonialis. Danis, festenol. J. 
Is. Pontan. Choi . Dan. Dcscr. p. 799. 

Harms; cerebrum. Goth: Thairn. Danis. Hierne. Sicambris ; 

hern vel hirn. Omnia haec facillime a Graeco Kp&viov. V. M. 
Casaub. de 4to. Ling. p. 170. This word is entered in the Collec- 
tion ; but no account given of its etymology. 

To herry; spoliare, AS. liejlian t hejlgiao. P. Junius de- 
rivari vult ab ai'pw, tollo, aufero. 

Hoven-bread; zy miles. Matt. xiii. 33. oft he paej^ eall 
nil a pen. i. e. Usque dum fermentarelur tota. Hoven is the 
preterperfect tense of heave ; we use it for what is unduly raised 
as heven-clieese, <£c* 

A hull ; bara. AS. hilU'chula, culleola tegens nucem. Erat 
etiam hulc proavis nostris tugurium ; quod coutracte dictum pu- 
tat F. Junius ab vXtKOQ materialis. Goth. Hulgan est velaro, 
tegere. Islandis, eg nil tego. 

llkin ; quilibet, AS. *lc. Chaucero, ilk. 

■A harl; rusticus, Tir robustus. Chaucero, carl. AS. CCOJll, 

2 B 3 
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mas (undc nostrates dioant karl-cat pro fele masculo & karl-hemp 
pro cannabo majori ve) masculo) It. vir fortis, robustus, slreijNiis. 

Unde huf ceojil, aeceji. ceojil, geeojilice cejilice, 

&c. Belgis kaerle. 

To kenn ; scire. Chaucero, to ken ; & kende, notus. AS. cun- 
nan. Goth, kunnan. Germanis, kcuntu. Dauis, kiende. Islandi*. 
kanna. Belgis, kennen. This word is of general use, but not 
very common, tho' not uuknown, to the vulgar. Ken for pro- 
•picere is well known, and used to discover by the eye. 

To kep ; apprendere ; to catch falling. AS. cepan, caplare, he 
Cepi? pojiul&licrie he yunj. i. mundanam captavit laudem. 

A knte ; venter, uterus. Forte a Greco kvto$, £0£, ro. 
Ventricosa ca vitas. Est & tCVTOQ (apud ArisL in Hist. Animal.) 
Insectoriim truncus. 

The lave; reliquis. AS. lap & lape. lap etiam est vidua; 
nt nobis hodie relict. This is entered in the Collection j hat 
without etymology. Those that are left, from leave. 

A lairroc; alauda. AS. lapejiC. lauejlC. lapejlC. Lark 
is but this word contracted. 

To lether; AS. hleoftjiian est tonare. Dicunt aulem 110*- 
trales de equis cursitantibiis. They lether it : sicul australiores. 
They thunder it. 

A leiken ; amasius, vel amasia. Goth. Leikan est placero. AS. 
llCiai). Cimbris,arliika. AngHs austral iori bus, to like; nostrati- 
bus, to leik, &c. Et fallor si non aliqna sit cum his afiinitas in 
1/atinorum diligo, negligo, &c. a lego. Praesertim ciim probabile 
sit verbum lego antiquilus cum c. leco, scriplnm fnisse. Sicut 
lece pro lege, lecion pro legion, non semel in vett. monir* 
mentis. 

Leithwake, agilis, AS. hj?epac est tractabilis; & unhpepacj 
inlraoUbilis. A hp (Goth. Lilha) membrum ; & pace, lento* 
flexilis. Chaucero, lithi & lethy, uiansuetus. This word is also 
entered in the Collection, but no account of it: 1 should rather 
take it to come from lith, i. e. limber, pliable, See. and wake a 
termination. 

L/fi*r,Dotios. Chaucero, lever & liver. AS. leopeji & leornei 
V. JE\fv. de vet. test p. 23. & 40 Ubi interpres, leyfer & leiver. 
Lieve. or lief, is of frequent use all England over, in this expres- 
sion, I had as lief, i. e. <rque vellem. 

To lithe, ausultare. Chaucero lithe. Forte a Sax. hllfte, 
tranquilius, quietus. 

A luve, vola. Cimbris luvana sunt volae manunm. Gothice etiam 
lofam saohun ina. t. e. alapis caedebant cum. Marc. xiv. 65. 
To male, dccolorare AS. raael & mal, macula. Goth, melgan 
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est scribcre.Videplure apud. CI. F. Jun. in Append, ad Gloss. Goth, 
p. 428. It. Observat. in Willeram, p. 69. Est & Caiubro Britan- 
nis magi, macula: quae tamen vox forte a Romanis tnutuata. 
Maltison, q. d. malediction, v. Bennison, 

Mense; 'EvrpaireXta good manners. AS. mennij^C, humanus. 

Undo menmj-clice, humaniter ; & merilHf cnys, bumanitas. 
The adjective mensef'ul is entered in the Collection. 

Moam, vel maum. maturo-mitis. mellow. In agro Oxoniensi 
lapidem invenies friabilem & frig'oris impatientem, quern maum. 
vocant indigenes. V. D. Plott Hist. l4at. Coin. Oxou. p. 69. 

Murk ; tenebricosus, obscurus, AS. 01 yjlCC Danis, morcker 
tenebrae. Chancero, merck. , - 

To note, or note; uti. AS. HOtian. Cinibris, Niutt Belgis, 
no lien. Chaucero, note, usus. 

A nedder; coluber, anguis. AS. Nasofcjie. Matt, ill. 1. 
Chaucero, nedders pro adders. 

Oumer. Umbra. Unde f. originem babel. Vide umbra in CI. 
Vossii Etyraol. Ling. Lat. 

A panock ; septum, prope domum. AS. PeajljlOC & 

peajlJlUC, saltus septum. Unde vox hodierna Park. V. etiam 

CI. Vossii Etymol.in Parochi. Estenimcc hoc. napa Tf 61ku>. 

To read, consilium dare. Hue ref. dictum illud proverbial© 
apud Cbaucerum: 

Men may the old out-run, but not out-read. 

TTt&apud Matth. Paris, in narranda caede Walteri Ep. Dunelm. 
ad An. 1077. Short red, good red, slea ye the byshoppc, AS. 

JVdt> vel Jiaeb. Germanis, rust. Belgis, Raed. Hinc Reduiss- 
hall Carleoli. Inde etiam nomioa propria non pauca apud priseos 
alamonnos, nosque hodie (qualia sunt Ragedund, Radulf sive 
Ralph, &c.) ortum habuere. De qnibus plura, apud R. Verstegan. 
el. Scholtelium ; Cambdeuum, in Reliq. & F. Juniura in nntis ad 
Willeramum, p. 151. i 
Hideing; three Yorkshire ridcings. i. Tres comitates cbora» 

cen.sis districlus sic dicti. Forte a voce. AS. ojllbtnj, ejusdeui 
valoris. V. ^ot. in Vit. Mlfr. r. p. 74. 

To rope ; diligenlius inquirere. iuvesligare. AS. hjlipan. 
To net ; abblandiri. Danis, Roesglede, jaclantia. 

Same; pinguedo AS. feline. Hinc f. sic dictum, qudd pingue^ 
do iinmensi sit instar oncris. Seame enim proprie est onus, 
sarciua. Latino fcai baris, Sauma. Grasois, <ray/ia. This is A 
general word for oil, or grease, to anoint wool withal, to make it 
draw out in spinning. .. Forte ab Hebr. Sliamcn pinguedo. 

Ascaw; ficus. AS. fCO. • 
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Scam ; stercus bovinum, vel vaccinum. AS. f ceajlll. 
Hincque scaraboeos, AS. fCearinpibba ; Kiliano, Schearnwe- 
▼er. Et quidem (sit conjecturae venia) videor roihi non minima 
in voce Scarabaeus vocabuli nostri Skarn vestigia decernere 
quam apposite e»im redderetit nostrates, a skarn bee? 

A scemmel; scam mum. AS. rcamul, T*caemol & ycamoh 
Natth. v. 35. Unde vox hodierna shambles. Occurrit & apud 
Latinos aliquotics scamellum pro scabelium j & scamillus apud 
apuleium 6c vilruvium. 

Scuz; umbra AS. J"CUa. 

Segg*d; rallo obductus. AS.T* ec g» callns. 

A shoe-wang; corrigia. AS. fCeo^panj. 

A slott ; pessulns. lipsio, inter voces vetL Germanicas, Sclott 
eat sera, in the South we have some footsteps of this word ; for 
we say, to slit a lock, i. e. to thrust back the boll without a key. 

Snod; laevis, equus sine nodo. AS. pll&an & gerili&an, 
Dolare, Belgis, Suidan, Willeramo, Snidan & Stiilhaii. 

A snude; villa. AS. T*llO&. Occurrit & apud Somnerum, 

pnae&pro piae&e. sicut & pnaej-rau pro piajfran, &c. 

Soot; obsouium, pulmenlarium. AS. r*Uple A J'UpoK 
Joh. xxi. 5. 

A spetck ; fascia AS. * ( >elo. kiliano, spalke. Pastoral, xvii. 9. 

j~ceap ftaeji paeji r*caucp>jia& pxy ne jrpilcre 

fter. i. Exponente P. Junio, ovem cujus crus fractum erat 
non al li uasti s. 

A stiddy ; Incus. Doctiss. Joh. Raius vocem pelitab AS. JTl^S 

rigidus, durus. Mallem Umcn a jTea&lJ (hodie steady) stabi- 
lis, firmus. 

A stoop ; cadus. AS. JTOppa. Belgis, sloop. 
^ To storken ; gelw adslringi. Videlur non mininam habere affi- 
nilatem cum Gothico illo Gaslaurkny quod occurrit Marc. ix. 18. 
pro fapatvirai novimus a litem fypaitSai apud Hippocratem, 
aliosque, non arescere solummodd svd &gelu constriugi denotare. 
It seems to me to be derived from stark, stiff, rigid. 
Tostreek; expandere. AS. JTJiecail. 

To su elt ; delicere ; to sownd. AS. a]~peltan, mori. Goth. 
Swiltan Chauceio Swell Seficiens. 

To threcp', vehementius affinnare. AS. ftjteapian, redar- 
gues, ilicrepare. Cuaucero, threpe. This is entered in the Col- 
lection, bat not in the sense of vehement affirming, in which yelit 
is used, even in the South, in that common phrase, He reaped me 

down. . 
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Tutorfett; mori. AS. mir fraillim tojlpan, a d mortem 
lapidare. Vide T. Mareschalli Observat. in Evaug. Anglo-Sax. 
p, 546. 

Utilead; nomen opprobrii. Quidsi ab tin particula privativa 5c 
lac&an, legem ferre? Adeo ut tox Ullleafc proprie sit exlex. 
Goth. Unleds, ineudieus, pauper. 

Unsel; nomen (item) opprobriosum. Goth, sel est bonus; 

unsel, malus. AS. UlipellJ, lnfcelix, Chaueero, Seliness, fae- 
licitas. 

Wad y oleastrense ; nigrica fabrilis doct. Merret ; aliis, puigltis, 

black lead. AS. pat>i Sandyx. 

To warp; ovum parere. ab AS. apajipan, ejicere. V. Mould- 
warp. 

A wedk i vadum. AS. pat>. quod a paoatl, transire. Kili- 
ano, wadden 6c wrcdeu. V. Vossii Etymol.in voce vado,& radum. 

To weat; scire. AS. paeran. Pa. h 7. Chaueero, wate; & 
wete, scit. It seems to differ from wote only in dialect. 

To wcell j eligem German!*, welen. ]Be1gis~vet. wrcle (Sc 
Danis hodiernis, vaal) elcotio. Vido Gl. F. Junii Glow. Goth, lis 
voce YValgun. 

Wellaway; ben! AS. palapa. 

A whang \ loruin. AS. ^panj. V. slioe-wang. 

Whilk' t quis, quid, wlrum, Chaueero whilk. AS. hpilc. 
Gotb. theleiks. Danis, Iwilk Belgia, welk. Scotia, quiluk. 

A whanc ; pauoi AS. hpdCD 6c h won, aliquantum. At pv jl. 
Ceilbe lipon, Opera, ii pauoi inGodd. Rush. & Cott. Lac. x. 2 
rursus hpon geCOJieno, pauci electij Matt. xxii. 14. Ger- 
m units wrinyr. , 

A whye. juvpnen. Danis hodiernis & Scotis, quie. 

Wunsome. Coinptus, jucundus. AS, j?inj-um. Willeramo,, 
wunne est gaudium. Kiliano, wonne. El eerie nostratibus, a 
wun to see, est, visu jucundum. 

Yeable-sea. Forte, forsitan. Vox yeable manifesto orla eft 
a Saxonico geable, polens. Et proinde yeable-sea sonat ad 
yerbuui, Potest ila se habere. Scotis, able- sea. It may be so. 

Ayeather Vimeu. 6o&OJl-bjiyce in LL. Sax. sepi* frac- 
tio. We in the South use this word in hedges. Eathering of 
hedges, being binding the tops of them with small slicks, as it 
wore wooi en on the slakes. 
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An Account of some Errors and Defects in our JEtigiish 
Alphabet, Orthography t and Manner of Spelling. 

Having lately had occasion to consider onr English alphabet, 
orthography anil manner of spelling, 1 observed therein many 
errors and omissions. Those that concern the alphabet, 1 find 
noted ami reclined by the Right Reverend Father in God, and 
my honoured fr iend John, late Lord Bishop of Chester, in his 
book, entitled, An Essay toward an vniversal Character, &c. p. 3. 
c. 10. Which, Ih ■cause that work is not in every man's hand, 
I shall, together with my own observations and animadversions, 
upon our orthography and manner of spelling, here exhibit to 
the reader. I could wish they were corrected, as giving offence 
to strangers, and causing trouble and confusion both to the 
teachers and learners to read ; but 1 see little reason to hope 
they ever will be ; so great is the force of general and inveterate 
use and practice. 

I know what is pleaded in defence of onr present orthography, 
i is. Thai in this manner of writing, the etymologies and deriva- 
tions of words appear, which if we should write, according as 
we pronounce, would not so easily be discerned. To which I 
answer, that the learned would easily observe them notwithstand- 
ing; and as for the vulgar and illiterate, it is all one to them; 
they can take no notice of such things. 

First then as to onr English alphabet, I have observed it to be 
faulty. 1. In the number, t. In the power and valor of the 
letters. 

As to the number of letters it is peccant, both in the defect, 
and in the excess. That is to say, it wants some letters that are 
necessary, and contains some that are superfluous. [nants. 

I. It wants some that are necessary both vowels and conso- 

First, vowels; and those it wants three. 

1. It wants a letter to express the sound we give to a, in the 
words half, sh <iU, wall, and the like ; and to o, in the words God, 
rod, horn, and innumerable the like ; it being the same sound 
with the former. This is supposed to be the power or sound 

which the antient Greeks gave to the letter alpha, or a ; and, 

therefore, the Bishop of Chester, would have the character a 
used to signify this vowel. 

2. It wants a letter to signify the sound, we give to oo, or dou- 
ble o, as in good, stood, look, loose, and in whatever others words 
it is used. For that this is a simple vowel is manifest, in that 
the entire sound of it may be continued as long as you please, 
which is the only certain note of distinction, between a simple 
vowel and a dipthong. This the Bishop of Chester expresses 
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by the character B, which is used in Greek for ov dipthong; be* 
cause commonly tiiat diplhong, as also the French ou is pro- 
nounced in Ihe sound of this simple vowel. 

3. It wants a letter to denote the sound we give to the vowel 
t* in us, um, $c. which is manifestly different from what we attri- 
bute lo it in the words use, muse, fume, djc. This vowel, as the 
Bishop well observes is wholly guttural, and comes near to the 
sound we make in groaning. As for the letter u in use, muse,$c. 
my Lord of Chester would have it to be a diplbong. and the 
vowel which terminates the diplhong, or the subjunctive vowel, 
to be oo, wherein 1 cannot agree with him ; the subjunctive vowel 
seeming to me rather to be the French or whistling u, there 
seeming to me to be a manifest difference between Luke and 
look, luce, and loose ; and that there is nothing of the sound of 
► the latter in the former. 

Secondly, it wants consonants ; and of those four. 

1. A letter to express the sound we give to v consonant, 
which is nothing else but b aspirated, or inorassated, or hh. For 
though we distinguish r consonant from u vowel, and attribute to 
it the power of b incrassated, yet do we not make it a distinct 
letter as we ought lo do. Tho power of this letter was first ex- 
pressed, among the Latins^ by the Digamma JEolicum (so stilcJ 
for its figure, not its sound) which is now the character for the 
l< Iter/; but had at first the power of the consonant v, and was 
written in Claudius's time invertedly, as DIjAl, AMPLlAjIT. 
Bishop Chester. 

2. A character to express d aspirated or incrassated, or dlu 
For that this is a distinct letter from th, though we cunfound 
them, making th serve for both, is manifest by these examples. 

Dh. 

The, this, there, then, that, thou, thine, those, tho', <Jr. 
Father, mother, brother, See. 
Smooth, seeth, wreath, bequeath. 

Th. 

Thank, thesis, thick, thin, thistle, thrive, thrust. 
Death, doth, both, broalh, wrath, &c. 

Of this difference our Saxon ancestors were aware, and there- 
fore made provision for both in their alphabet. Dh they repre- 
sented by ¥> 9 as in la^Ser, DlO^er, &c. th by J>, as in peif, 

pick, &c« 

3. A letter to denote t incrassated, or the Greek O, which we 
express by th That these three last mentioned are simple let- 
ters, and therefore ought to be provided for in the alphabejt, by 
distinct characters, appears in that the sound of them (for they 
arc sonorous) may bo continued. 2. By the confession of the 

t 

I 
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composers of our alphabet ; forlliey make /a simple Idler, and 
give it a several character, which differs no more from ph, than 

« doth from bh, % from dh, or Jl from th. 3. By the consent 
of the composers of other alphabets. The Greeks and Hebrews 
making th a simple letter, and giving it a character, and the 
Saxons both dh and th. 
• 4. A character to express sh, which is tlie same with the He- 
brew $chin, and may be proved to be a simple letter by the fore- 
going reasons. 

11. Our English alphabet contains some letters that are super- 
fluous : five in number. 

1. C, which, if we use it in its proper power (as we ought to 
do) differs not at all from k, and therefore, the one, or the other, 
must needs be superfluous. 

2. Q, which is, by general consent, granted and agreed to bn 
nothing else but cu. And therefore many writers, and among 
the rest, no less a critic than Mr. Gataker, omits the u aaer it, 
as being involved in it : writing, instead of qui?, quid, quam, &c. 
qis, qid, qam. But the Bishop of Chester, who more nicely and 
curiously considered it, finds the letter involved in q, to be oo, 
not v , to whom 1 do fully assent. 

3. W, which is nothing else but the letter oo rapidly pronounced. 
This the Greeks were sensible of, for instead of the Dutch word 

vrandals, they wrote 'Oi/ctV&aAoi ; and we noted before, that 

the Greeks pronounced their diphthong « as we do oo. 

4. X is, confessedly, nothing but the letters cs; and therefore, 
though it may be retained as a compendium of writing, yet is it 
by no means to be accounted a distinct letter, or allowed a place 
in the alphabet. 

Y, though it be by some esteemed a consonant, when placed 
before a vowel, yet it is not so, but only the Greek iota, or our 
tt rapidly pronounced, as we said before of w. When it is ac- 
counted a vowel, as in my, thy, it differs not at all from what we 
call t long in mine, thine. 

Now I come to shew that our alphabet is faulty, as to the 
powers or valors attributed to some letters. 

1. To f, before e and i, we give the power of s, before the rest 
of the vowels of k, which is a great offence and stumbling-block 
to children, who are apt (as they have good reason) to pronounce 
it alike before all letters. So my own children have, 1 remem- 
ber, in the word accept, for example, pronounced the second c as 
if it had been a k, as if the word had been written akkept ; and 
1 was forced to grant them, that they were in the right, but only 
they must follow the received pronunciation. 

2. To g, before e and i, we give the same power as we do to ;" 
consonant, that is dzy, as 1 shall shew afterward, as in gender, 

» 
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ginger, gibbet, and, which is worse, that not constantly neither ; 
for in geld, gild, gird, Sec. we pronounce it as we do before the 
rest of the vowels, which doth, and must needs breed trouble and 
contusion to children. 

3. To that we oall j consonant, we attribute a strange power, 
which no child can imagine to belong to it; which the Bishop of 
Chester hath rightly determined to be dzy. That d is an ingre- 
dient into it children do easily discern; for bid a young child, 
that begins to speak, say John, it will say Don. 

4. To the vowel i we give two powers, where it is pronounced 
short, that of iota, or ec; as in thin, thick, Jill, and innumerable 
others: but elsewhere of a diphthong, as in thine, mine, and in 
the last syllable of atl other words, to which r is added after the 
consonant. It is the received opinion, that c is there a note of 
production, signifying that llie letter i is to be pronounced long; 
but 1 say, it signifies that the character i is there to be pro- 
nounced as a diphthong. That it is a diphthong is clear, because, 
in pronouncing of it, you cannot continue the entire sound, but 
must needs terminate in iota, or ec. \\ hat is the prepositive let- 
ter in this diphthong is doubtful ; one, that did not curiously ob- 
serve it, would think it to be c, but the Bishop of Chester will 
have it to be v., as pronounced in vs. Children take notice of 
this diflerence between i, when pronounced as a diphthong, and 
when as iota. One of my children, in all words wherein it is to 
be pronounced as a diphthong, pronounced it as a simple iota, or 
ee. As for mine, thine, like, bile, it prouounced meen, thcen, leek, 
heel, and so in all others of that nature; the child, it should seem, 
finding it more facil to pronounce the single vowel, not being 
able to frame its mouth to pronouuee the diphthong. 

5. To the vowel a we give two powers. 1. That of the Greek 
alpha in hall, vail, ice, as we noted before. 2. That of the Latin 
a in hat, that, man, bran, &c. 

6. To the vowel o we give three powers: 1. That of the Greek 
alpha in God, rod, hot, &c. 2. That of the letter oo in hood, 
stood, book, &C. 3. The power usually attributed to it in other 
languages, as in hole, home, stone, &c. 

7. To the vowel u we also give two powers, as appears in nj 
and use. Whereof the lirst is a simple letter, but the second a 
diphthong, as was noted before. 

8. To ch we give a strange power, or sound, which the Bishop 
of Chester rightly determines to be tsh. This young children 
perceive : for bid them pronounce church, some shall pronounce 
it tursh and some shursh, the former observed the letter t in it, 
and the latter the letter sh. Whence it appears, that the true 
writing of it is tshurtsh. 

9. In all words where w is put before h, as in what, which, 
when, 6c c it ii evident by the pronunciation, that the h ought 

2 c 
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lo be put before the w ; and the words written huen, or hooen, 
hooitsh, hooat, &c. 80 our Saxon ancestors were wont to place it. 
Which uiauuer of writing 1 cannot but wonder how it came to 
be changed for the worse. 

If all these In 1.! K wore mnended, viz. the superfluous letters cut 
off*, the wanting supplied, and lo every letter his proper power 
attributed, spelling would be much more regular, uniform, and 
easy. 

1 come now to make some further animadversions upon our 

orthography and manner of spelling. 

The grammarians have a rule, that in spelling and dividing 
words, b\ syllables, where ever there is a consonant or two be- 
fore a vowel, the syllable must begin with the consonant. Against 
this rule 1 would put in two exceptions. 

1. In r<»n 1 pound words, 1 would have the preposition in spell- 
ing und dividing the syllables, lo be separated from the radical 
woid. As for example, I would have sp iled ab-usc, not a-buse ; 
abrogate, not a-brogate; dis-turb, not disturb; dis-trust, not di- 
strust, and the like. 

2. In words formed from verbs for tenses, persons, or particles, 
by a »\ llabical adjection, I think it proper, I hat the sy llable that 
it added, should, in spelling and dividing the word, be separated 
from the radical verb. For example, I would have it spelled 
lo-ved, not lotted; hat-ed, no\ ha-ted, &c. This I think most ra- 
tional and convenient. 1. To distinguish these adjections from 
the radical verb. 2. Because we separate them thus in pronun- 
ciation, as appears most evidently in words that end in liquids, ■ 
and, therefore, in such we double the liquid rather than so divide 
the word. As, for example, rather than spell and divide the word 
swimmeth thus, sv)i-meth, in our orthography, we double the m, 
writing swimmeth; the like may be said of trimmeth, drummeth, 
in which last there is no more reason the m should be doubled 
than in the word comcth. This, 1 confess, seems not so conveni- 
ent in words that end in a iiiutc and liqnid, such as are handle, 
tremble, spittle ; yet may the analogy be well enough observed 
even in them. 

3. 1 disapprove the adding the letter e to the ends of words, to 
aignify the production of the last syllable, as to mate to distin- 
guish it from mat, smoke from smock, mine from min, shint from 
shin, &.o. This is a great offence lo strangers and children, who, 
in such words, are apt (as they have good reason) to make two 
syllables of one, and lo spell and pronounce ma te, smo-ke, thi-ne, 
people* The production of a syllable ought to be signified by a 

mark over the vowel to be produced thus, a, e, &c. But where 
e is ndded to a syllable, compounded with i, it signifies not, as is 
vulgarly thought, that i is to be produced, but that it stands for 
a diphthong, as wo have before notod the same is to be spoken 
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against the adding of a tu signify the producing of a \owel, as in 
great, bead, stroak, broad, beat ; which, as we said just now, ought 
to be signified by a stroke over the vowel, to be produoed thus, 

brod, gret, bed, bet, &c. 

In adjectives that end in a mule and a liquid, v. g. ble, tie, &o. 
1 think it were convenient that the e were left out, which trou- 
bles children and strangers in spelling and reading our language, 
they, in such words, making two syllables of one, for example, 
reading instead of probixble,pro-babl ; pronouncing 6/eas we do in 
i. finish, 1 say, two syllables of one, far probable I make con- 
sist but of two syllables thus, pro-babl, brittl but of one, and con- 
tem-ptibl but of three. A mute and a liquid joined together with- 
out a vowel having an imperfect sound So we see they who 
writ© words of the Mexican language ending in tl, ot which they, 
having many, put no e after the as Mccaxochitl, Achiotl, &c. 

5. Nouns that end in lion are a great stumbling-block to chil- 
dren, who (as they ought) give the same power to t in these, as 
they do in other words, that is, its proper power, as in tied ; and 
therefore all these words ought to be written with si, as they are 
pronounced, and as schoolmasters are forced to teach their scho- 
lars to pronounce ti in them. 

6. We write gracious, righteous, grievous, and a multitude of 
like words, with the diphthong ou, but pronounce them as if they 
were written with a single u, gracilis, rightus, grievus. Wo ne- 
icr pronounce ous in these words as we do in house, mouse, &cc. 
The like may be said of cur in honour, oratour, auditour, credit' 
our, &c. 

7. In the words neck, sick, sack, lock, muck, and all which we 
write with ck, either the c, or the k, is altogether superfluous ; 
for, in pronouncing, I challenge any man to shew me a difference 
between neck and nec, sick and sic, &o. 

8. The spelling of blood, fiood, &c. is erroneous; they ought 
to be written blud,jlud,\kc. for we never pronounce these words 
as we do mood, neither as we do proud. 

I might also find fault with spelling of friend, fiend, believe, 
grieve, and others of the like nature, which, I think, were better 
written with a single i short or long. 

I might also note many false spellings in particular words, as 
tongue for tung, she for shee, scituate for situate, which is bat 
lately come up, and hath no appearance of reason, the Latin 
word being situs, without any c. Scent for sent, siguifying a 
smell or savour, which writing is also but lately introduced, and 
hath no more ground than the former, the Latin word from whence 
it comes being sentio. 

Lastly, 1 would have gh quite cashiered, we not knowing what 
sound our ancestors gave it. Sometimes we pronounce it as a 
double f, as in laugh, trough, cough, ami therefore in such words 
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/ ought to be substituted instead of it : in others only as an h, or 
.simple aspiration, as in through, which therefore may be written 
tkrouh. In others, as right, might, bright, tight, (as we now pro- 
nounce them) it is altogether superfluous, and may be omitted, 
for who, in pronouncing doth, or in hearing pronounced can, dis- 
tinguish between right, and a rite for a custom or ceremony ; and 
wight and a mite In a cheese ; so in plough, for which, therefore, 
plow is now accepted. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

I have this day sent you, by the carrier, my Collection of Local 
Words, augmented almost by the one half; wherein I hare insert" 
ed, out of the catalogue you were pleased to send me, 1. All 
such as I took not to be of general use ; for I intend not this 
book to be a general English glossary, (of which sort there are 
many already extant) but only, as the title imports, a catalogue 
of such as are proper to some countries, and not universally 
known or used. 

2. 1 have omitted also such as are names of some utensils or 
instruments, or terms belonging to particular trades and arts. 

And 3. Words newly coined about London, which will soon 
be diffused all England over. 

Of the first sort are bonny, sedge; whereof you may remem- 
ber, they have faggots at Cambridge, using it for the kindling of 
coal-fires. Muck, marry, criokct, ton, bang. A toper and top- 
ing, buck and bucking, a wag, blend, bliuk, brickie, which I 
take to come from break, signifying any thing apt to break. Sod 
is also used for turf in most places where I have been ; so is wood 
a known word for mad, and the usual metrical translation of the " 
Psalm*. 



Some Observations made and communicated by Mr. Francis 
Brokesby, concerning the Dialect, and various Pronun- 
ciation of Words in the East-Riding of Yorkshire. 

1. Many words are varied by changing o into o; though I 
question whether our Yorkshire pronunciation be not the most 
ancient So for both we pronounce 6atn ; for bone, bane ; for 
work, work; henoe Newark, Southwark, &c. for more, mare; as 
mickle mare, much more; for home, home, hence all the towns 
ending in ham, as Wick ham, Fulham, Slretham, &c. hamely lor 
homely ; for worse , wane and war ; for stone, stone ; unde Stantoti ; 
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q. Stony Town, Stanford, Stanemore, &o. So for wo is me, wa's 

me O" if.iOt» So hams, children, is boms, derived from bear ; 
exactly answering to the Latin nail For knapxoeed, knapweed, 
because of the knops at the top. 

2. In many words we leave out the aspirate, both at the begin- 
ning, and at the latter end. So for chaff e they say caff'e, for 
churn, kern ; and thence fern-milk is butter-milk ; for chest, kist ; 
near the Latin cist a; for I nth, lot; for bench, binch ; for pitch, 
pick ; for thatch, thack ; thatcher, theaker ; for church, kykr ; near 

3. In many words we change ol and out into au ; as for cold 
they say caud ; for old, and ; thence audley, as much as to say 
old town ; for elder auder, or, as we write alder ; thence alder* 
man, a senator; for wolds, or wouXds, wands; thus the ridge of 
hills in the Bast, and part of the North Riding of Yorkshire, [our 
Apennine] is called ; and sometimes the country adjoining is call- 
ed the wauds. But that which lies under the hills, especially 
down by Humber and Ouse side, towards Howden, is called by 
the country people the Lowths, i.e. the Low Country, in contra- 
distinction to the Wauds. Though some call all the East Riding 
besides Holderness, aud in distinction from it the Woulds. 

4. In some words, for on, we pronounce eu, as ceul,feul, eneuf, 
for cool, fool, enough. In some words, instead of oo, or o, or oa, 
we pronounce ee, as deer for door, steck the deer ; Jieer fur floor ; 
abreed for abroad ; ge for go ; se for so ; se throng, i. e. so full 
of business ; nc for no ; for poison they pronounce peuson. 

Note, In some part of the West Riding they pronounce oi for 
hoil for hole; coil for co/e; hoise and shoin for hose and shoes. 

5. They ordinarily omit s at the end of a word, when used for 
his ; as instead of Jackson's wife, they say Jackson wife ; instead 
of orolner't coat, brother coat. 

6. They place y before some words beginning with rowels, 
yane, yance ; as in some other parts of England, yarely for early ; 
yowes for ewes. 

7. To the ends of some words they add en ; as in maslingen, 
docken, bracken. EUewhere in England, the termination en. is a 
note of the plural number, as in housen for hoses ; hosen for hoses; 
shooen, or shoon, for shoes ; peason for pease ; children for childs, 
&c. / 

In the same country, for straw, they use strea, and for claws, 
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A 71 Account of preparing some of our English Metal* and 
Mineral*. The smelting and refining of Siher at the 
Silver Mills in Cardiganshire. 

• 

Till oar beaten into small piece*, is brought from the mine to 
the smelling house, and there melted with black and white coal ; 
t. e. with charcoal, and wood slit into small pieces and dried in a 
kiln for that purpose. The reason whj they mix black aud 
white coal is, because the black alone makes too vehement a fire, 
and the white too gentle ; but mi x t together, they make a just 
temper of heat. After the fire is made, the mine is cast on the 
coals; and so interchangeably mine and coals. The mine, when 
melted, runs down into the sump, i.e. a round pit of stone covered 
over with clay within : thence it is laded out, and cast into long 
#quare bars, with smaller ends fit to lift and carry them by. 

These bars they bring to the refining furnace, which is covered 
with a thick cap of stone, bound about with iron, and moveable, 
that so they may lift it up, and make the test at the bottom anew, 
which they do every refining. In the middle of the cap there is 
a bole, in which the bar of metal hangs in iron slings above the 
furnace, that so it may be let down by degrees as it melts off. 
Besides this, they have another hole in the side of the furnace, 
parallel to the horizon, and bottomed with iron. At this hole 
they thrust in another bar. The test of an oral figure, and occu- 
pies all the bottom of the furnace. The fire is put in by the side 
uf the bellows. When the furnace is come to a true temper of 
heat, (he lead converted into litharge is cast off by the blowing of 
the bellows, the silver subsiding into the bottom of the test. The 
blast blows the lead, converted into litharge, off the silver, aflcr 
the manner that cream is Mown off milk 

As soon as the glut of Utharge {for so they call it) is cast off, the 
silver in the bottom of the cnple grows cold, and the same degree 
of heat will not keep it melted as before. The cake of silver, 
after it grows cold, springs or rises up into branches. 

The test is made of marrow bones burnt to small pieces, after- 
ward stamped to powder, and, with water, tempered into a paste. 
The test is about a fbot thick, laid in iron. After the cake of 
silver is taken out, that part of the test which is discoloored they 
mingle with the oar to be melted; the rest they stamp, and use 
again for test. 

The litharge is brought to a reducing fnrnace, and there, with 
charcoal only, melted into lead. The litharge is cast npon the 
charcoal in the bing of the fnrnace, and as the charcoal bnrns 
away, and the Utharge melts, more charcoal thrown on, and 
Utharge put upon it as at first smelting. 

Another furnace they have, which they call an almond furnace, 
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in which they melt the slags, or refuse of the litharge (not stamp- 
ed) with charcoal only. 

The slags, or cinders of the first smelling, they beat small with 
great stamps lifted up by a wheel moved with water, and falling 
* by their own weight. First they are stamped with dry stamps, 
then sifted with an iron sieve in water. That which lies at the 
bottom of the sieve is relumed to the smelting furnace without 
more ado. That which swims over the sieve is beaten with wet 
stamp. 

That which passeth throogh the sieve, as also that which, after 
it hath been beaten with the wet stamps, passes through a fine 
grate or strainer of iron, goeth to the huddle, which is a vessel 
made like to a shallow tumbrel, standing a little shelving. 

Thereon the matter is laid, and water running constantly over 
it, moved to and fro with an iron rake or hoe, and so the water 
carries away the earth and dross, the metal remaining behind. 
That which is thus huddled, they hie with a thick hair sieve, close 
wrought in a tub of water, rolling the sieve about, and inclining 
it this way and that way with their hands. The light which 
swims over the sieve is returned again to the buddle. That which 
subsides is fit for the smelting furnace. 

They have besides, an assay furnace, wherewith they try the 
value of the metal, i. e. what* proportion the lead bears to the 
silver, cutting a piece off every bar, and melting it in a small 
cupel. First they weigh the piece cut off, then, after the lead is 
separated, the silver. A tun of metal will yield 10, sometimes 15, 
and, if it be rich, 20lb. weight of silver. All lead oar digged in 
England, hath a proportion of silver mixed with it, but some so 
little, that it will not quit cost to refine it. 

At the first smelting they mingle several sorts of oar, some, 
richery some poorer, else they will not melt so kindly. 

The silver made here is exceeding fine and good. 

These six mountains in Cardiganshire, not far distant from each 
other, afford silver oar, Talabout, Geginuou, Coinsomlack, Ge- 
darren, Brnmefloid and Cummer. 

At our being there they digged only at Talabont 

They sink a perpendicular square hole, or shaft; the sides 
whereof they strengthen round from top to bottom with wood, 
that the earth fall not in. 

The transverse pieces of wood they call stemples, and upon 
these, catching hold with their hands and feet, they descend with- 
out using any rope. They dig the oar thus ; one holds a little 
picque, or punch of iron, having a long handle of wood, which 
they call a gad ; another with a great iron hammer, or sledge, 
drives it into the vein. 

The vein of metal runs east and west, it riseth north, and 
slopes, or dips to the south. There is a white finer about the 
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vein, which they call spar, and a black which they call blinds. 
This last covers the vein of oar, and when that appears, they are 
•arc to find oar. 

They sell the oar for SI. or 4L the tun, more or less, as it is in 
goodness, or as it is more rare or plentiful. 

This information aud account we had from Major Hill, 1662. 
who was theu master of the silver mills. 

The history of these silver works may be seen in Dr. Fuller's 
Worthies of Wales, General, p. 3. 

The smelting of lead is the same as the smelting of silver oar, 
and therefore no need that any thing be said' of it , 



The preparing and smelting, or blowing of Tin in Cornwall, 

Tub tinner* find the mine by the shoad (or, as they call it, 
tqnad, which is loose stones of tin mixed with the earth, of which 
they give yon this account. 

The load or vein of tin, before the flood, came up to the su- 
perficies of the earth. The flood washing the upper part of it as 
of the whole earth, brake it off from the load, and confounded, or 
mixed it with the earth to such a depth. They observe that the 
deeper the shoad lies, the nearer is the main load, and the shal- 
lower, the further off. Sometimes it comes up to the exterior 
superficies of the earth. The main load begins at the east, and 
runs westward, shelving still deeper and deeper ; and sometimes 
descending almost perpendicularly. Besides the main load, they 
have little branches that run from it north and south, and to 
other points which they call country. The vein, or load, is some- 
times less, sometimes greater, sometimes not a foot thick, some- 
times three feet or more. When they have digged a good way, 
they sink an air-shaft, else the}' cannot breathe nor keep their 
candles light. The thoad commonly descends a hill-side. There 
is a kind of fiuor, which they call spar, next the vein, and which 
sometimes encompasseth it. 

In this are often found the Cornish diamonds. Above the tpar 
lies another kind of substance like a white, soft stone, which they 
rail kcllus. They get out the mine with a pick -ax, but, when it is 
hard, they use a gad (a tool like a smith's punch) which they 
drive in with one end of their pick-ax, made like a hammer. 
When they have gotteu out of the mine, they break it with a 
hammer into small pieces the biggest not exceeding half a pound, 
or a pound, and then bring it to the stamps. (The stamps are 
only two at one place, lifted up by a wheel moved with water as 
the silver mills.) There it is put into a square, open box, into 
which a spout of water continually runs, and therein the stamps 
beat it to powder. One side of the box mentioned is made of an 
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Iron-plate perforated with small holes like a grate, by which the 
water runs out, and carries away with it the mine that is pounded 
small enough to pass the holes, dr<*s and all together, ia a long 
gutter or trough made of wood. The dross and earth (as being 
lighter) is carried all along the trough to a pit, or vessel, into 
which the trough delivers it, called a loob : l he tin, as being 
heavier, subsides and stays behind in the trough : and, besides, 
at a good distance from the stamps, they put u turf in the trough 
to stop tho tin that it runs no further. 

The tin remaining in the trough, they take not and carry to the 
huddle, (a vessel described in the silver-work ) where the saud 
and earth is washed from it by the water running over it, the 
tinners stirring and working it, both with a shovel, and with their 
feet. In the buddle the rough tin (as they call it) falls behind ; 
the head tin lies uppermost or foremost. The head tin passes to 
the wreck, where they work it with a wooden rake in vessels, al- 
most like the huddling vessels, water running also over it. In 
the wreck the head tin lies again foremost, and thut is finished 
and tit for the blowing house, and is called black tin, being of a 
black colour, and as fine as sand. The rough tin lies next, that, 
as also that in the buddle, they sift to separate the coarse, and 
dross, and stones from it, which is returned to the stamps to be 
new beaten. The fine is lued in a fine sierce, moved and waved 
to and fro in the water, as is described in lh« sUrer-work ; the 
oar subsiding to the bottom, the sand, earth, and other dross, 
flows over the rim of the sierce with the water: that which re- 
mains in the sierce, they sift through a fine sieve, and what passes 
through they call black tin. In like manner they order the 
waste tin that falls hindmost in the buddle and wreck, which thej 
call the tail, as also that which fails into the loob, pit, or sump, 
vix. washing and sifting of it, which they call stripping of it, retim*- 
ing the rough and coarse to the stamps, and the liner to the wreck. 

With the rough tin that is returned to the stamps, they mingle 
new oar, else it will not work, but fur up the stamps. The tin in 
thefqoo they let lie a while, and the longer the better, for, say 
they, it grows and increases by lying. 

The black tin is. smelted, at the blowing house, with charcoal 
only, Qrat throwing on charcoal, then upon that black tin, and 
so interchangeably into a very deep bing (which they call the 
house) broader at the top, and narrower at the bottom. They 
make the tiro very vehement, blowing the coals continually with 
a pair of great bellows moved by water, as in the smelling 
of other metals. The melting tin, together with the dross, or 
slag, runs out at a hole, at the bottom of the bing, into a large 
trough made of stone. The cinder, or slag, swims on the \0[\ oX 
it like scum, and hardens presently. 

This ihe v take off with a shovel and lay it by. 
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When they have gut a sufficient heap of it, they sell it to he 
stamped, huddled, and lued. They get a good quantity of tin 
out of it. Formerly it was thrown away to mend the highways, 
as nothing worth. When they have a sufficient quantity of the 
melted metal, they cast it into oblong, square pieces in a mould 
made of Moore-stone. The lesser pieces they call slabs, the 
greater blocks. Two pouuds of black tin ordinarily yields a pound 
of white or more. 

The tin, after it is melted, it eoined, t. e. marked, by the king's 
officer, with the lion rampant. The king's oualom if four sbTl- 
lingi on every hundred weight. Other particulars, concerning 
the tin-works, I omit, beoause they may be seen in Carewa/s 
Survey of Cornwall. Bat the manner of preparing the tin for 
blowing or smelting, is now much different from what it was in 
his time. 

Tin oar is so different in colour and appearance from tin, that 
one would wonder that one should come out of the other ; and 
somewhat strange it is, that tin oar being so like to lead, tin oar 
should be so unlike to lead oar, being very like to the lead that 
is melted out of it. 



The Maimer of the Iron Work at the Furnace. 

The iron-mine lies sometimes deeper, sometimes shallowed in 
the earth, from four to forty and upward. 

There are several sorts of mine, some hard, some gentle, some 
rich, some coarser. The iron masters always mix different sorts 
of mine together, otherwise they will not melt to advantage. 

When the mine is brought in, they take small-coal, and lay a 
row of it, and upon that a row of mine, and so alternately, S.S S. 
one above another, and setting the eoaJt on fire, therewith burn 
the mine. 

The ose of this burning is to mollify it, that so it may be 
broke in small pieces; otherwise, if it should be put into the 
furnace, as it comes oat of the earth, it would not melt bat come 
away whole. 

Care also mast be taken that it be not too much burned, for 
then it will loop, t. t. melt and run together in a mass. After it 
is burnt, they beat it into small pieces with an iron sledge, and 
then put it into the farnace (which is before charged with coals) 
casting it upon the top of the coals, where it melts, and falls into 
the hearth, in the space of about twelve hours, more or less, and 
then it runs into a sew. 

The hearth, or bottom, of the farnace is made of a sand-stone, 
and the sides round, to the height of a yard, or thereabout ; the 
rest of the furnace is lined up to the top with brick. 
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When they begin upon a new furnace, they put fire for a 
day or two before they begin to blow. 

Then they blow gently, and increase by degrees, 'till they 
come to the height, in ten weeks or more. 

Every six days they call a founday, in which space they 
make eight tun of iron, if you divide the whole sum of iron 
made by the J'oundays : for at first they make lens in a founday 
at last more. 

The hearth, by the force of the fire, continually blown, grows 
wider and wider, so that at first it contains so much as will 
make a sow of six or seven hundred pound weight, at last it will 
contain so much as will make a sow of two thousand pound. 
The lesser pieces, of one thousand pound, or under, they call pigs. 

Of twenty-four loads of coals they expect eight tun of sows : 
to everj load of coals* which consists of eleven quarters, they put 
a load of mine, which contains eighteen bushels. 

A hearth ordinarily, if made of good stone, will last forty 
foundays; that is, forty weeks, during which time, the fire is 
never let go out. They never blow twice upon one hearth, 
though they go upon it not above five or nix foundays. 

The cinder, like scum, swims upon the melted metal in the 
hearth, and is let out once or twice before a sow is cast. 



The Manner of Working the Iron at the Foig or 

1 1. i L ) } L ) / i ( y*# 

In every forge, or hammer, there are two fiies, all east ; the one 
they call \bejincry, the other the chat'ery. 

At the Jinery, by the working of the hammer, they bring it into 
bloomi and a neon if s, thus: 

The sow, at first, they roll into the fire, and melt off a piece 
or about three-fourths of a hundred weight, which, so soon as it 
is broken off, is called a loop. 

This loop they take out with their shingling tongs and heat it 
with iron sledges, upon an iron plate near the fire, that so it may 
not fall in pieces, but be in a capacity to be canied under the 
hammer. Under which they, then removing it, and drawing a 
little water, beat it with the hammer very gently, which forces 
cinder and dross out of the matter ; afterwards, by degrees, 
drawing more water, they beat it thicker and stronger 'till they 
bring it to a bloom, which is a four-square mass of about two feet 
long. This operation they call shingling the loop. 

This done, they immediately return it to ihejinery again, and 
after two or three heats and working, they bring it to an ancony t 
the figure whereof U in the middle j a bar about three feet long, 
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o/that shape, they intend the whole bar tor be made of it ; at 
both ends a square piece left rough to be wrought at the chafery . 

Note, At the finery three load of the biggest coals go to make 
one tun of iron. v 

At the chafery they only draw out of the two ends suitable to 
what was drawn out at the finery, in the middle, and so finish the 
bar. 

Note, 1. One load of the smaller coals will draw out one tun of 
iron at the chafery. 

2. They expect that one man and a boy, at the finenj, should 
make two tuns of iron in a week : two men at the chafery, should 
take up, i. e. make or work five or six tun in a week. 

3. If into the hearth where they work the iron sows (whether 
the chafery or the finery) you cast upon the iron a piece of brass* 
it will "hinder the metal from working, causing it to spatter about, 
so that it cannot be brought into a solid piece. 

This account of the whole process of the iron work I had 
from one of the chief iron masters in Sussex, my honoured friend, 
Waller Burrel, of Cuckfield, Esq ; deceased. And uow, that I 
hare had occasion to mention this worthy gentleman, give me 
leave, by the by, to insert a few observation* referring to hus- 
bandry, communicated by him in occasional discourse on those 
8U bjccts. 



i Observations referring to Husbayidry* 

1. In removing and transplanting yoang oaks you must be sure 
not to cut oft' or wound that part of the root which descends 
downright (w hich, in some countries, they call the tap-root) but 
dig it up to the bottom, and prepare your hole deep enough to 
set it; else, if you persuade it to live, you hinder the growth of it 
half in half. 

2. Corn, or any other grain, the longer it continues in the 
ground, or the earlier it is sown, cazteris paribus, the better laden 
it is, and the berry more plump, full and weighty, and of stronger 
nourishment; as for example, winter oats better than summer 
oats ; beans set in February, than those in March, &o. 

3. The most effectual way to prevent smutting, or burning of 
any corn, is to lime it before you sow it, as is found, by daily 
experience, in Sussex; where, since this practice of liming, they 
have no burnt corn, whereas before they had abundance. They 
lime it thus: first they wet the corn a little to make it stick, and 
then sift or sprinkle powdered lime upon it. 

4. He uses to plow with his oxen end-ways, or all in one file, 
and not to yoke them by pairs, whereby he finds a double advan- 
tage. 1.. He, by this means, loseth no part of the strength of any 
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ox, whereas, beast-wise, it is very hard so evenly to match them, 
as that a great part of the strength of some of them be not ren- 
dered useless, t. In this way a wet and clay ground is not so 
much poached by the feet of the oxen. 

5. Ho hath practised to bnrn the ends of all the posts, which 
he sets into the ground, to a coal on the outside, whereby they 
continue a long time without rotting, which otherwise woold 
suddenly decay. 

This observation I also find in an extract of a letter, written 
by David Von-der-beck, a German philosopher and physician at 
Minden, to Dr. Langelot, &c. Registered in the Philosophical 
Transactions, Numb. XC1I. pag. 5185. In these words, Henoe 
also they slightly burn the ends of limber, to be set in the ground, 
that so by the fusion made by fire, the volatile salts, which, by 
the accession of the moisture of the earth, would easily be con- 
sumed, to the corruption of the timber, may catch and fix one 
another. 

6. He first introduced the use of fern, for burning of lime, 
which serves that purpose as well as wood (the flame thereof being 
very vehement) and is far cheaper. 

7. Bucks, if gelded when they have cast their head, their horns 
never grow again ; if when their horns are grown, they never cast 
them ; in brief, their horns never grow after they are gelded. 

This observation, expressed in almost the same words, I tind in 
the summary of a book of Francesco Rodi, the Italian, called, 
Fspericnzc intorna a diverse cose naturali, &c. Delivered in the 
Philosophical Transactions, Numb. XCII. p. 6005. 

8. Hooks, if they infest your corn, are more terrified if, in their 
sight, you lake a rook, and, plucking it limb from limb, cast the 
several limbs about your field, than if you hang up half a dozen 
dead rooks in it 

9. Rooks, when they make their nests, one of the pair always 
aiU by to watch it, while the other goes to fetch materials to build 
it. Else, if both go, and leave it unfinished, their fellow rooks, 
before they return again, will have carried away, toward their 
several nests, all the sticks and materials they had got together. 
Hence, perhaps, the word rooking for cheating and abusing. 
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The Manner of the Wire Work at Tintcra in 
ftloiiinoiitlisliire, 

They take little square bars, made like bars of steel, which 
they call asbom iron, wrought on purpose for this manufacture, 
and strain, t. t. draw them at a furnace with a hammer moved by 
water (like those at the iron forces, but lesser) into square rods 
of about the bigness of one's little finger, or less, and bow them 
round. When that is done, they put them into a furnace, and 
neal them with a pretty strong fire for about twelve hours : alter 
they arc nealed, they lay them in water for a month or two (lb© 
.longer the better) then the rippers take them and draw them into 
wire through two or three holes. 

Then they neal them again for six hours, or more, and water 
them the second time about a week ; then they are carried 
to the rippers, who draw them to a two- bond wire, as big as a 
great pack-thread, 

Then again they are nealed the third time, and watered about a 
week, as before, and delivered to the small wire drawers, whom 
.they call overhouse-men-, I suppose only because they work in an 
upper room. 

In the mill, where the rippers work, the wheel moves several 
engines, like little barrels, which they also call barrels, hooped 
with iron. The barrel hath two hooks on the upper-side, upon 
each whereof hang two links, standing a-cross, and fastened to 
the two ends of the tongs, which catch hold of the wire, and draw 
it through the hole. The axis on which the barrel moves, runs 
not through the center, but is placed towards one side, viz. that 
on which the hooks are. Underneath is fastened to the barrel a 
spoke of wood, which they call a swingle, which is drawn back a 
good way by the calms or cogs in the axis of the wheel, and draws 
back the barrel, which falls to again by its own weight The 
tongs, hanging on the hooks of the barrel, are by the workmen 
fastened on the wire, and by the force of the wheel, the hooks 
being drawn back, draw the wire through the holes. 

They anoint the wire with train-oil, to make it run the easier. 
The plate, wherein the holes are, is on the outside iron, on the 
inside steel. 

The holes are bigger on the iron side, because the wire finds 
more resistance from the steel, and is streightened by degrees. 

There is another mill, where the small wire is drawn, which, 
with one wheel, moves three axes that run the length of the house, 
on three floors, one above auother. 

The description whereof would be tcilious and difficult to un- 
derstand without a scheme, aud therefore I shall omit it. 
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Modus facieruli Vitriolum coctile in Anglia. 

Worm. Mos. Sect ii. Cap. xiii. p. 89. 

f id* sex quihus vitriolum excoquitur ad litus oricntale 
insula Shepey reperiuntur. Ubi in gent em horuui copiarn colle- 
gcrunt \mr spatiosam areterra? mislos spargiiut, donee imbiiutn 
iliuvie, accedente solis aestu & calore iu terrain seu pulverein ro- 
digantur *ubtilis*imum,nitrosum, sulphurcum odore prsetereunles 
offendentora interea aqua per banc terrain percolata iu subjecta 
vasa per lubulos fit canales derivata in vase plumbeo aniplo sex 
vi septem dierum spatio enquitur ad justam eonsiMtentiaiu, turn 
in al iud vas plumbenrn effnnditur immissis asseribns aliquot ; 
qui bus adhaerens ooncrescat vitriolum omnibus refrigerate. 
Nullo alio vase ooqui an t eontineri boo lixivium potent quam 
plumbeo ; cui ut facilius ebullial ferri injiciunt particular, quae a 
lixivio plane consummuntur. 

. We saw the manner of making vitriol, or copperas, at Brick le- 
sey in Essex. Tbej lay the stones upon a large bed, or floor, 
prepared in the open air, underneath which there are gutters, or 
troughs, disposed to receive and carry away the liquor impreg- 
nated, with the mineral, to a cistern where it is reserved. (For 
the air and weather dissolving the stones, the rain falling upon 
them, carries away with it the vitrioline juice, or salt, dissolved.) 

This liquor they boil in large leaden pans, puttiiig in a good 
quantity of old iron. When it is sufficiently evaporated, they 
pour it out into large troughs wherein it cools, the vitriol chrys- 
tallizing to the sides of the troughs, and to cross bars put into 
them. 

Toe liquor that remains, after the vitriol is chrystalliaed, they 
call the mother, and reserve it to be again evaporated by boiling. 

They gather of these stones in several places besides the coast 
of the island of Shepey. I have observed people gathering them 
on the sea shore near to Brighlhelmslone iu Sussex. 

The m. inner of making vitriol in Italy is something different 
from ours in England, which take iu Malthiolus's words. 

Minene glebas in accrvos racdiocres conjectos igne supposito 
accendunt. Sponte aulem urunt semel aeeensae, douec in calcem 
seu cineres maxima ex parte reducanlur. Mineram cubustam in 
piscinas aqua: pleuas obruunt, agitandc*, miscendoqun earn, ut 
aqua imbualur substantia vitrioli. Aquam hanc vitriolatam a 
sedimenlc clarara hauriunl; 6c in caldaria plumbea transfunduut 
quam igne supposito decoquunt. Verum dum ebullir, iu medio 
cocturae vel parum supra vel infra adduut modicum ferri veteris 
yel gleba? sen* juxta intcutionem opeiautis. Aquam vitriolatam 

2D 2 
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decoctam in vasa lignoa transfundunt in quibus frigescens con- 
gelalur in vitriolum. 

They make great quantities of green copperas at Deptford- 
near Greenwich. 



The making of Minium, or Red-lead. 

First they lake lead and waste it in an oven or furnace;, 
that is, bring it to a substance almost like a lithargy, by stirring 
it with an iron rake or hoe. This they grind with two pair of 
stones, .which deliver it from one to another, the first grinds it 
coarser, the second finer. (There is a mill so contrived as that it 
moves at once six pair of these stones.) Thus reduced to powder 
and washed, it is put into an oven, or reverberating furnace, and 
by continual stirring with the iron rake, or hoe, it is brought to 
the right colour in two or three days. The fire must not be ex- 
treme all this while, else it will clod together, and change colour. 
The iron rake, wherewith it is stirred, is hung, or poised, on an 
iron hook, else it is so heavy that it could not be moved by one 
man. 

Cernss Is made of plates of lead softened with steams of vinegar,, 
▼id. Philosophical Transactions, Numb. CXXXVli. p. 935. 



The Allom Work at Whitby in Yorkshire. 



Tiik process of making allom, as we partly saw, and partly 

ed from the workmen, was as folio wetb. 
First, they take the mine, picked from the dtsse, or rock, ami 
laying it on great heaps, burn it with whins and wood Hill it bo 
while. When it is sufficiently burned, they barrow it into a pit 
made on purpose, some ten feet long, six feet broad, and seven- 
fourths of a yard deep, where it is steeped in water for the space 
of eight or ton hours. Then they draw out the liquor (which ii* 
but a lixivium impregnated with the allom mine) into troughs, 
by which it is conveyed to the allom house, into a deep cistern 
of about twenty yards in circumference, and three yards and a 
half deep. Alter this first water is drawn off the mine in the 
pits, they do not presently cast away the mine, but pour fresh 
water on it the second time ; and, after the second water ia 
drawn off (which is much weaker than the first) they cast out the 
mine, and put in new, and pour on fresh water as before. 

Out of the cistern they convey tho farvinm, by troughs, into 
tho pans; where it is boiled for tile spaee of twenty- four hours 
ordinarily. Then they take off the lienor oof of ft* pans, and 
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examine it by Weight, to know how mach Ice, made of kelp, it 
will require, which it for the most part six inches of the pan'* 
depth. 

Which being: pat in, so soon as the liquor box!*, or flows up„ 
by the putting in of an iron coal rake, or other iron instrument, 
they draw it off into a settler, and there let it stand about an 
hour, that so the sulphur and other dregs may settle to (lie bot- 
tom, which being done, it is drawn off into coolers, where it con- 
tinues about four days and nights. The cooler beincr drawn, 
about half full, they pour into it a quantity of urine, viz about* 
eight -ill Ions into a cooler that contains about two half tuns. 

Having thus stood four days and nights, it is quite cool, and 
the ailotu chrystallized to the sides of the cooler. Then they 
scoop out the liquor (which they call the mother) into a cistern,, 
and put it into the pans again, with new lixivium to be evapo- 
rated by boiling, etc. The a! lom that is shotten and chrystallized 
on the sides of the cooler, they scrape off and wash with fair 
spring water; then throw it into a bing, where the water drain* 
from it. Thence it is taken and cast into a pan, which they call 
the rocking pan, and there melted ; it is scooped out, and con- 
veyed by troughs into tuns, in which it stands about ten days, 
until it be perfectly cool and condensed. Then they anhoojp 
and stave the tuns, and taking out the allom, chip it and carry it 
into the store- house. 

We failed to enquire exactly what proportion of kelp they pal 
in. For though they told nt six inches of the pau't depth, yet 
they told at not how deep the pans are made. 



The Making of Salt at Namptwych, in Cheshire. 

The salt spring, or (a* they call it) the brine pit, is near the 
river, and is so plentiful, that were all the water boiled out that 
it would afford (as they told as) it would yield salt enough for 
all England, The lords of the pit appoint how much shall be 
boiled as they see occasion, that the trade be not clogged. 

Divers persons have interest in the brine-pit, so that it b* 
longs not all to one lord; some have one lead-walling, some two, 
some three, some four, or more* 

N.B. A lead-walling is the brine of twenty-four hours boiling 
for one house. 

Two hundred and sixteen lead- waitings, or thereabout, belong 
to all the owners of the pit. No tradesmen, batolielor, or widow, 
can rent moro than eighteen lead-wal lings. 

They have four sworn officers chosen yeartv, which they call 
eccnpicri of waiting, whose duly ie to see equal dealing between 
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lord and tenant, and all person* concerned. Tbej appoint ho<m* 
many h onset shall work at a tine, and that it twelve at the mostfc 
When there is occasion for aalt to be made, they cause a crjer to 
make proclamation, to that all parties concerned may pot to their 
fires, at the same time ; and so when they shall cease at a deter— 
minate hour, at which the; most give over r else they cause their 
salt to lie marred by easting dirt into it, or the like. 

There are in the town about fifty houses, and every boose liatli 
four pans, which l he rulers are to see be exactly of the same 
measure. 

Salt-water taken oat of the brine-pit in two hours and ft quar- 
ter boiling, will be evaporated and boiled up into ealt. When 
the liquor is more than lake-warm, they take strong ate, bullock's 
blood, and whites of eggs, mixed together with brine in Uiif pro- 
portion ; of blood oue egg-shell full, the white of ont egg, and ft 
pint of ale, and put it into a pan of twenty-four gallons, or I here- 
abouts. The whiles of the eggs, and the blood, serve to clarify 
the brine by raising the scam, which they take off just upon the 
boiling of the paus, otherwise it will boil in and spoil the salt. 
The older the blood is the better it is, cateru paribus. They do 
not always put in blood, vis. when there is danger of the liquor's 
boiling too fast If the liquor happens to boil loo last, they take, 
to allay it, brine that had been boiled and drained from the salt s 
crude brine, they say, will diminish their salt The ale serves, they 
said, to harden the corn of the salt. 

After one hour's boiling, the brine will begin to corn: then 
they take a small quantity of clear ale, and sprinkle thereof into 
the pan about an egg-shell full. [Note, If vou put in too much 
it will make the broth boil over the pan.] All the while before 
they put in the last ale, they cause the pan to boil as fast as they 
can; afterwards very gently, 'till the salt be almost dry. They 
do not evaporate ad ticcitatem, but leave about a pottle or gal- 
lon of brine in the pan, lest the salt should born and stick to 
the sides of the pan. 

The brine thus sufficiently boiled and evaporated, they take 
out (he salt, and pat it into conical baskets, (which Ik > call 
barrows) and in tbem let the water drain from it an hour, mors 
or less, and then set it to dry in the hot-house behind the furnace. 

A barrow, containing six pecks, is sold there for Is. 4d. 

Out of two pans of forty-eight gallons, they expect seven peck » 
of salt, Winchester measure. 

Note, The house in which the salt is boiled is called the Wych* 
house; whence it may be guessed what wych signifies, and why 
all those towns where there are salt springs and salt made, are 
called by the name of wuch, viz. Namplwycb, North wych, Mid- 
dlcwvch, Droitwych. The vessel wbereinto the brine is by 
troughs conveyed from, the brine-pit, is called the ship. U is 
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Taiscd up out of the pit by a pump. Bo I ween the furnace and tho 
chimney tunnels, which convey up the smoke, is the hot-house, 
where they set their salt to dry ; along the floor whereof run two 
funnels from the furnaces almost parallel to the horizon, and 'then 
arise perpendicularly; in these the flame and smoke running 
along from the furnaces heat the room by the way. 

At Droitwych in Worcestershire, the salt is boiled in shallow 
leaden pans. They first put in salt water out of the brine-pit. 

After one hour's boiling they fill up the pan with water that 
drains from the salt set to dry in barrows. After a second hour's 
boiling they fill np the pan again with the same. 

In five hours space the pan boils dry, and they take out the salt. 

In twenty-four hours they boil out five pans, and then draw 
out the ashes. Alter the ashes are drawn out, they put in the 
white of an egg, to cause the scum to rise, [viz. the dust and 
ash that fell into the pan*, while the ashes were drawing out] 
which they take off with a soummer. After four hours they begin 
to lake out the salt ; and once in twenty-four hours ihcv take out 
a cake, which sticks to the bottom of the pan (which they call 
clod salt} otherwise the pan would melt. They told us, that they 
used neither blood nor ale. The salt made here is extraordinary 
white and fine. 

Anno 1670, a rock of natural salt, from which issues a vigor- 
ous sharp brine, was discovered in Cheshire, in the ground of 
William Marbury, Ksq. ; the rock, which is as hard and pure as 
alloin, and when pulvei ivied, afine sharp salt, is !>'jtween thirty-three 
and thirty-four yards distant from the surface of the earth. Moun- 
tains of fossile salt are found in Hungary, Transilvania, Li- 
thuania, &c. 



The Manner of making' Salt of Sea-Sand in Lancashire. 

In summer-time, in dry weather, they skim or pare off* the upper 
part of the sand in the flats and washes, that are covered at full sea, 
and bare when the tide is out, and lay itup on great heaps. 

Of this sand they take and put in (roughs, bored with holes at 
the bottom, and thereon pour water, as laundresses do upon ashes 
to make a lixivium; which water draining through the sand, car- 
ries the salt therein contained, down with it into vessels placed 
underneath to receive it. So long as this liquor is strong enough 
to hear an egg, they pour on more water ; so soon as the egg 
begins to sink, they cast the sand out of the troughs, and put in 
new. 

This water, thus impregnated with salt, they boil in leader 
pans, wherein the water evaporating, the *alt remains behind. 
There is also at Newcastle, Preston Tans, in Scotland, White- 
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haven in Cumberland, a©4 elsewhere, great plenty of salt made 
of sea- water, by boiling and evaporating in like manner ; wherein 
they make use of o&es blood. 

As for the*e accounts of preparing tome of our English mineral, 
I dare answer for the I alf of them, baring seen tbem myself, many 
years ago, in my travels tbroogb England and Wales, and pub- 
lished thrwi Anno 1674 ; si<ice which lime other processes hare 
been given in the Philosophical Transaction*, which being more 
operose, mat be useful to undertakers of such works, therefore 
we will refer to them. 

For (lie Iron Works in the forest of Dean. See Philosophical 
Transactions, Numb. CXXWTI. 

Tor the Tin Mines of Cornwall and Devonshire. See Numb. 
LX1X and CXXXVIJJU 

For refining ">llt antimony, ibid. 

The Art nf Refining, Numb. CXLII. 

^ ti Aocmininf our English Allom-works, ibid. 

Ofotfr Eugli>h ('op|>« rag-works, ibid. 

'H our Kail-works, ibid. 

« >l Coal-pits. See l>r Plot of Staffordshire, chap. iii. para- 
graph 3i t sk» .J4.36, 37. 60,61, 



* 



TUB END. 



Frioleu fcy J. F. Po> t , St. Joan's Square. 
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